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PREFACE. 



Th« following publication origiCAted in the anthor't 
wish to place within reach of the great bod/ of hie 
countrymen, an authentick biography of General 
WASHINGTON. 

Judge Manihall, in his valoable life of thia illaatri- 
one patriot, has embraced not only the settlement and 
gmeral history of the North American Colonies; bat 
also the political history of the United States. His 
work is therefore necessarily too ezpensiTe to be oIh 
tained by all classes of American people. The writer 
of these memoirs apprehended, that by publishing the 
life of WASHINGTON in a compressed form, he 
■hould enable those of his fellow citizens, who are not 
in poflsession of MarshaU, to leaye to theb posterity a 
memorial of a man, who was pre-eminently distin* 
gnished as a Soldier and Statesman. 

General WASHINGTON was from his youth de- 
Toted to his country, his character therefore cannot be 
portrayed, without bringing into Tiew many important 
publick transactions. The plan of the writer has been 
to notice no indiyidual or event, further than was ne- 
cessary to display the principal character. 
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He has made Judge MarahoU his leading authority 
for i|^ts, and has in some measure followed him in the 
order of events. The histories of the war by Doctors 
Ramoay anc Gordon, and seyeral ori^rinal writings haTo 
been consulted ; but he trusts, that greater liberty has 
not been taken with any of them than is fair and ho- 
nourable. The few facts, which have not before been 
published, were received immediately from confiden- 
tial friends of General WASHINGTON, or from 
gentlemen who, in respectable official situations, were 
members of his family during -his military command. 

It has been the endeavour of the author to display 
the character of the man who is the subject of the 
work, by exhibiting in a connected view his actions 
and his writings ; and he has, as far as |>ossible, inade 
this, exhibition in the person of General WASHING- 
TON. 

He has not conceived that he was writing for men 
of erudition, but for the unlettered portion of the com- 
munity ; and he has for their benefit more particularly 
studied simplicity of style. Should he be so happy aa 
to obtain their approbation, he will receive an ample 
reward of his labour. . 

He entertains no expectation of acquirin|r literary 
fame by this publication ; but he hopes to escape tfat 
disgrace of having written a useless book. 
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CHAPTER I. * 

His Birth— Education— Appointed an Adjutant General or the 
militia — ^His embassy to the Ohio— Comiiiissionoi) as Lieutenant 
Colonel of a regular ronment — Surprises a detachment of French 
troop»--Capitalation of Fort Nooessity— He is appointed a volun - 
teer Aid do camp to Goneral BraddocK — His bravery in the a^ 
tion in which that General Tell— He is appointo<l the <*olone) of 
a regiment, and commander in chief uf tho Virginia troops — His 
efforts to defend the frontiers — tlis exertions m the cxpetlition 
under General Forbes to gain possession of Fort du Uuesno— Ae- 
sigDs his commission. 

George Washiwotok was born in the county of 
Westmorolcnd, Virginia, on tha 22d day of February, 
1732. He was the third son of Mr. Augustine Wash- 
ington, and the great grandson of Mr. John Washing- 
ton, a gontleoian of a family of some distinction in tiie 
north of England, who emigrated about the year 1657, 
and took up the estate on which the subject of theso 
memoirs was born. 

At the age of ten yeats. by the death of his father, 
he was lefl in the sole care of a solicitous mother. 
She gave him a private education. A grammatical 
knowledge of the English language, mathematicks, 
geography, history, natural and moral philosophy, to 
the exclusion of the learned languages, formed the 
course of his youthful studieii 

The candour and manliness of his disposition wore 
early displayed among his young companions, and the 
commanding influence of lijs character was first di»- 
oovered by his ascendency ove^ thom. 
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The patrimonial estate of Mr. Washington waa 
small. After the completion ef his course with his tu- 
•tor, he was engaged in useful industry ; and for sereral 
years of his minority, employed as a county sunroyor. 
In this employment he distinguished himself by his 
diligence, and by the neatness and accuracy of his 
plans. His experience in this business made him well 
acquainted with the worth of new lands, and aided 
him aflerwards in their selection. 

The military bias of his mind was early discovered. 
The war between England and France in 1747, kindled 
in his young breast that spark, which at a subsequent 
period burst into a flame ; and at his own importunity, 
the birth of a midshipman, at the age of fifteen, was 
obtained in the British navy. His views in this in- 
stance were defeated by the anxiety of an alFectionate 
mother. 

At a time when the militia was to be trained fer 
actual service, at nineteen he was appointed one of 
the adjutant generals of Virginia, with the rank of 
major ; firom the execution of the duties of this commis- 
sion, honourable to his age, he was soon called to higher 
employments. 

France at this period unfolded her ambitious design 
of connecting Canada with Louisiana, and in this way 
of enclosing tlie British colonies in North America. 
Her officers were directed to establish a line of posts 
from the lakes to the Ohio. This tract of country, the 
English held to be within the boundaries of Virginia. 
Mr. Dinwiddie, then the Lieutenant €rovernor of the 
province, alarmed by encroachments, which involved 
the important interests of the British crown, conceived 
it proper officially to wai.^ the French to desist from 
the prosecution of a scheme, deemed a violation of eX' 
Iflting treaties between the two countries. 

It was difficult to select a proper agent to execute 
this perilous mission. He must pass through an un- 
explored wilderness, filled by tribes of Indians ; some 
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•f which weie doubtful £riend<| and many the deoidad 
enemies of the English. The fatigues and dangen 
which induced other Virginians to decline the com- 
mission of envoy on this occasion, led Mr. Washmq- 
TON with ardour to seek the appointment. 

The very day on which he received hit 
17^ commission he commenced his journey from 
Williamsburg. At Winchester he procured 
the necessary provisions, baggage, and horses. On the 
fourteenth of November he reached Will's Creek, the 
frontier of inhabited Virginia; here he hired a guide 
and four other attendants, to accompany him over the 
Alleghany mountains ; the passage of which was now 
attended with difficulty and hazard. The weather be- 
came incessantly stormy, and the snow deep ; and he 
was unable to arrive at Turtle Creek, on the mouth of 
the Monongahela, before the 22d. Here he was in- 
formed of the death of the French General, and found 
that his troops had retired to winter quarters. With 
extreme fatigue he pursued his journey ; surveyed the 
couutry with the judgment of a soldier, and selected 
the forks of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, as 
a place highly expedient for the English to possess and 
fortify. On this site tlie French scon ailer erected 
Fort du Quesne, which, when the British General 
Forbes gained the possession, he called Fort Pitt. 

In this place he spent a few days to conciliate the 
affections of the Indians of the vicinity. Some of their 
chiefs, whose fidelity he took the wisest measures to 
secure, he engaged as guides, with them, ascended the 
Alleghany river, and at the mouth of French Creek 
found the first French post. Proceeding up the creek 
to another foxt, he met Monsieur le Gardeur de St. 
Pierre, the commanding officer on the Ohio, and to 
him he delivered Governor Dinwiddle's letter. With- 
in three or four days he received an official answer to 
his communication, and immediately left the place on 
his return ; but the snow being excessively deep, and 
2 
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his horses growing weok from fatigae, he became im 
patient at the slowness of his progress. Leaving there 
fore his horses with necessary directions, in the car# 
of his attendants, he and his guide wrapped themselvei 
in watch coats, took his important papers, and the ne- 
cessary provisions in thoir packs, and with their guns 
in their hands, prosecuted the journey on foot the 
nearest way through the woods. The next day, De- 
cember 26, as he passed a place called the Murdering 
town, he fell in with a party of French Indians, which 
lay in wait for him ; one of them not fifteen steps dis- 
tant fired, but without effect. This Indian the Major 
took into custody and detained him till nine o clock in 
the evening, then dismissed him, and continued his 
march through the night, that he might be beyond the 
reach of pursuit, should the Indians in the morning fol- 
low his track. Tlie second day he reached the river 
two miles above tho Shannapis, expecting to find H 
frozen over ; but the ice extended only fifty yards from 
the shore ; though quantities of it were driving in the 
channel. A raft was their only moans of passing, and 
they had but one poor hatchet with which to make it. 
It cost them a hard day's work to form the raft ; the 
next day they launched it, went on board, and attempt- 
ed the passage ; but before they w^ere half way over 
they were enclosed by masses of ice, and threatened 
with immediate destruction. Mr. Washington put 
down his setting pole to stop the raft, that the ice 
might pass by, but the rapidity of the current crowded 
the ice with such force against the poler, that it threw 
^him out in ten feet water. But fortunately he saved 
himself by seizing one of the raft logs. With their ut- 
most efforts they wore unable to roacn either shore, but 
with difficulty they landed on an island. The cold was 
so severe, that Mr. Gist the guide had his hands and 
feet frozen. The next morning, without hazard they 
passed the river on the ice, ani were received into the 
Jbdgings of Mr. F^azier, in Indian trader. Here Ma- 
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jor Washington took a horde, and on tho Kith of 
January, 1754 ^ reached Willianidbur^. ani! made re|K)rt 
of hifl proceedings. 

The fatigue and danger of tbla cmbansy are not 
easily conceived by persons in the bosom of civilized 
life. " From the Ist to the 15th of Dcccrab<»r," sa's 
Major Washimgt(»5, " there was but one day in wliirh 
it did not rain or snow incessantly, and tii rough tlio 
whole journey there was but one continued sorica of 
cold, wet weather." The journal composed for tho 
perusal of Governor DinwiddiC) was published, and 
the enterprise, judgment, and perseverance displayed 
in the execution of this service, exalted Mr. Washing- 
ton in publick opinion; and gave his country an earnest 
of his future services. 

The embassy to the Ohio, not having induced tho 
French to withdraw from that country, the assembly 
of Virginia adopted measures to maintain the claims 
of the British crown. They empowered the executive 
> of the colony to raise a regiment to consist of three 
hundred men. Mr. Fry, a gentleman acquainted with 
the western country, was appointed to command it, 
and the commission of Lieut. Colonel was given to 
Major Washington. Enterprising and patriotick. Col. 
Washington requested and obtained permission to 
march first, early in April, 1754, witii two companies 
to the Great Meadows. The reasons which led him 
to this measure, were to be early in active service, to 
learn the designs of the enemy, to atTord protection to 
the Engiisn settlements, to cultivate the friendship o/ 
tho Indians, and to acquire a knowledge of the coun- 
try, which promised to be the scene of military opera 
tions. Scarcely had he taken posscHsion of his ground, 
when some friendly Indians informed him that tho 
French had driven away a working party, sent by the 
Ohio company to erect a tort on iUi soutlieastcrn 
branch of the Ohio, and were themse.vcs building a 
fortress an the very gi "^und, which he hi d recommend* 
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od to the Governor for a military post. They also 
l^ave the intelligence^ that a force was then marching 
from that place to the Great Meadows. Although hos- 
tilities had not commenced, yet it was considered tliat 
the French had invaded the English territory ', and 
many circa mstances rendered it probable, that a force 
was approachin^T with hostile views. It appeared tliat 
the party had lefl the direct road, and had encamped 
m a valley, a few miles to the west of the Groat Mea- 
dows, as a place of concealment. Colonel Washiko- 
TOK. under the guidance of the Indians, set out in a 
dark, rainy night, and surrounded the encampment. 
At day break his men fired, and rushed upon the 
French, who, being completely surprised, surrendered 
One man only made his escape, and Mr. Jumonville, 
the commander, alone was killed. 

The other companies of the regiment were, at this 
time, in march to join tliose in advance ; before those 
reached the camp Colonel Fry died, and the command 
devolved on Lieutenant Colonel Washington. Two 
companies of British troops, one from South-Carolina, 
and the other from Now- York, also joined the regiment 
at the Great Meadows, making a force of four hun- 
dred effective men. The regular captains reluctantly 
placed themselves under the command of a provincial 
officer ; but pressing circumstances induced them for 
the time, to wave dispute about rank, and to act under 
the orders of Colonel Washington. 

For the security of their stores ho erected a small 
stockade, and then marched towards Fort du Quesne, 
to dislodge the French. At the foot of Laurel Hill, 
tliirteen miles on the > way, he was met by a number 
of friendly Indians, who informed him, that the enemy 
were hazily approaching with a strong detachment. 
A confidential chief assured him, that he had seen a 
reinforcement arrive at du Quesne, which place he 
lefl two days before, and had learned that a body con 
sistmg of eight hundred French and four hundred In- 
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' disuL<9, would immediately march to attack the Engliih. 
The previous information of c'escrtcrs from the enemy 
confirmed the Indian's report. The troops had been 
already six days without bread, and had but a smsli 
quantity of meat in store. The French might ap- 
proach by water carriage, within five miles of th<%ir 
present encampment ; and then pass them by a diiTor- 
ent route and starve them into a surrender, or fight 
them with a great superiority of numbers. 

In this critical situation Colonel Wash* 
1734^ INGTON called a council of war. The unani- 
mous advice of which was, to return to their 
position at the Great Meadows ; because tlie two roads 
at that place united, and the country did not allow an 
enemy to pass them unperceivod ; and at this place 
they might wait the arrival of a supply of provisions, 
and reinforcement of men. The Colonel approved the 
advice of his officers, and immediately carried it into 
effect. (July 2) His first care was to sink a ditch 
round the stockade, whiclx lie now named Fort Noc*»«- 
sity; but before it was completed, the enemy attacked 
him, (J«% 3) under the command of Monsieur de Vil- 
iier, whose force consisted of fifteen hundred men. 
The assault was gallantly made, and bravely repelled. 
Part of the garrison fought within the fort, and part in 
the ditch, which was almost filled with mud and water. 
Colonel Washington, during the whole action, re- 
mained without the fort, by his presence and example 
animating his men. The attack began at ten in the 
morning, and was continued without intermission as 
long as the light of day remained. Early in the even- 
ing Monsieur de Villier demanded a parley and men- 
tioned the terms of capitulation which he was willing 
to grant. These were rejected ; but in the course of 
the night, articles were agreed upon and signed. By 
these, the fort was to be surrendered, the garrison al- 
lowed the honours of war, to retain their fire arms and 
bajrgage, and unmolested to marcli to the inhabited 
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part of Viiglnia. The capitulation was the work of 
haste, and writton in the French language, with which 
neither Colonel Washington nor any of his officers 
were acquainted, and unfortunately contained an ex- 
pression, whi'^h the translator, at the time, construed 
to Colonel Washington to imply, that Mr. Jumonville, 
in the first action was killed; but which literally 
would bear the translation, was assassinated. In an- 
swer to a publication of Monsieur de Villier, Colonel 
Washington, soon after the event, made it fully ap- 
pear that he did not understand the import of the word ; 
but during his presidency, an enemy had the audacity 
to call him, upon the strength of this capitulation, an 
assassin.* 

The killed and wounded in the Virginia regiment, 
on this occasion amounted to fifty-eight. The enemy 
were stated to have had about two hundred killed and 
wounded. 

The publick gave to this brave band, merited praise ; 
and the assembly of Virginia expressed their sense of 
the resolution and judgment displayed in Oie .-above 
action, by a vote of thanks to Colonel Washingtow 
and his officers, and by a donation of three hundred 
pistoles to the soldiery. 

The regiment fell back to Winchester to recruit. 
At this place, the companies from North-Carolina and 
Maryland joined the Virginia force ; the whole com- 
manded by Colonel Innes of North-Carolina. 

Governor Dinwiddie, with advice of council , order- 
ed the troops to march over the Alleghany mountains; 
either to drive the French from du Quesne,or to erect 
a. fort in a favourable' position. The forces were in 
number much inferiour to these of the enemy, and were 
totally unprovided with articles of clothing and pro- 
visions, essential to a winter's campaign. Orders 
were albo given immediately to fill up the regiment , 

* In an infamou:) publication iu t.he Aurora, under the sig 
nature of Jasper Dvvight. 
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ftlthoogh no money was voted for the recruiting ler- 
yice. Ck>loneI Washington pointedly remonstrated 
against these measnres ; bat bein^ adopted, did all in 
hie power to carry them into eiTeet. The Legislature 
soon rose, without providing eiTeet ual means for active 
•ervioe, and the troops did not march. 

During the succeeding winter, regulations from the 
war (^ce were published in America, which provided, 
that general and field officers of provincial troops, 
when serving with general and field officers commis- 
sioned by the crown, should have no rank ; and, con- 
sequently, that senior provincial officers should be 
commanded by their juniors belonging to the regular 
troops. 

The military ambition of Colonel Washingtoit had 
been excited by his experience, and by the applause of 
his country ; but he possessed the spirit of a soldier, 
and refusing submission to these degrading regulations, 
he indignantly Hsigned his commission. At the same 
time he declared, that with high satisfaction he would 
obey the commands of his country, when her service 
should be consistent with his honour. 

1755. Colonel Washington had at this time suc- 
ceeded to the estate of his eldest brother, on the Foto- 
mack, called Mount Vernon, in compliment to the 
British Admiral of that name. On this estate he re- 
solved to devote his life to agricultural and philosophick 
pursuits, a resolution that he did not long retain. 

In the spring, General Braddock, who 

rSe^ commanded two British regiments, and a 
few corps of Provincials, was making prepa- 
ration for an expedition to the Ohio. He invited Cclo 
nel Washington to join his arm^ , as his volunteer Aid 
de camp. The opportunity of making a campaign 
with a gentleman of him professional knowledge and 
experience was with pleasure embraced. When the 
General, in April, lefl Alexandria, Colonel Washing- 
ton entered his family, and attended him to Willis 
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Creek, where fort Cumberland was now erected. 
Here the army remained until the 12th of Junef col- 
lecting horses, wagons, and provisions. Colonel 
Washington advised the commander in chief to use 
as far as possible, pack horses instead of wagons, on 
account of the roughness of the country. Little atten- 
tion was given to his opinion at the moment, but, afler 
the commencement of the march, the measure from 
necessity was partially adopted. 

Soon afler the army Icfl Cumberland, Colonel 
Washington was attacked by a violent fever ) refusing 
to be left behind, he was carried forward in a covered 
wagon. All the difficulties arising from the state of 
the roads, which had been foreseen by Colonel Wash- 
ington, were, on the march, fully realised. General 
Braddock now advised with him on the most eligible 
measures to be adopted to secure the success of the 
expedition. He earnestly recommended, that the 
heavy artillery and baggage should be lefl under the 
charge of a subaltern officer ; and, that the commander 
in chief, with the flower of his army, should with the 
utmost despatch advance to the Ohio, in the expecta- 
tion of possessing themselves of For-t du Qucsne, be- 
fore the French garrison could be reinforced by the 
troops that were known to be on their way for that 
purpose. The general closed with this advice. Twelve 
hundred men were selected, a few wagons were at- 
tached to the light artillery, and necessary provisions 
were placed on pack horses. Of this body General 
Braddock himself took the command, leaving Colonel 
Dunbar to bring up the other division by slow marches. 

General Braddock with his disencumbered troops 
did not move with the expedition that accorded with 
the enterprising spirit of his American aid. In a letter 
written at the moment, he says, " I found that instead 
of pushing on with vigour, without regarding a little 
rough road, they were halting to level every mole hill, 
and to erect bridges over every brook." In four days 
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they adrancod Dniy nineteen milef. The indispontiaii 
of Colonel W/shingtoh now became lo seyore, that 
his physicians declared that bi« life would be the sacri- 
fice of the continued fatigues of the march. The 
General therefore absolutely directed him to remain at 
Yohogany with a small guard, until Colonel Dunbar 
came up with him. Colonel Washikoton at length 
consented, on the promise that he should bo brought 
up with the advanced corps, before its arrival at Fort 
du Quesne. The day preceding the fatal action, he, 
in a covered wagon, rejoined the troops, and, in liis 
debilitated state, entered on his duty. 

General ' Braddock was warned of the danger, to 

which the character of his enemy exposed him, and 

advised to employ the ranging companies of Virginia 

to scour the woods, and prevent ambuscades ; but not 

looking for an enemy capable of serious opposition, he 

without caution moved hts army in small columns. 

Within seven miles of du Quesne, he was suddenly 

attacked by an invisible foe ; the assaulting 

1755. ' P&^y of French and Indians fighting under 

cover of the thick wood and high grass, with 

which the country abounded. 

Early in the action, the Aids do camp, except Colo- 
nel WASHiiroTOif, were killed or disabled, and he per- 
formed the whole of the dangerous service of carrying 
fhc orders of the commander to his respective officers. 
Of all those! who on this fatal day did duty on horse* 
oack, he alone escaped without a wound ; although he 
had two horses shot under him, and four balls through 
his coat. Doctor Craik, the physician who attended 
nim in his last sickness, was a witness of this scene: 
" I expected," says he, ** every moment to see him 
fall. — His duty and situation exposed him to every 
danger. Nothing but the superintending care of Pro- 
vidence could have saved him from tlie fate of aU 
around him.*' 

After an action of three hours, Ihe troops broke, and 
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the efforts of their officers to rally them were fruitless 
Colonel Washington assisted to bring General Brad- 
dock off the field, who was mortally wounded. He 
reached furt Cumberland, and there died, and was bu> 
ried. During the arducus and dangerous conflicts of 
this hour, Colonel Washington exliibited that telf 
possession aud determined com age, which are essen- 
tial to the officer. To his quick discernment and 
sound judgment, the preservation of the defeated troops 
was in a great me&sure attributed ; and had his advice 
been previously adopted, probably the disaster would 
not have happened. As soon as relieved from his at- 
tention to his unfortunate General, he v/as despatched 
to Cumberland, to provide for the retreating army. 
. Colonel Dunbar bein&r joined by them, de- 

aUGUST ^ • w • 

1755. * Btroyed the stores he could not remove, and 
marched his army to Philadelphia into win- 
ter quarters. 

The British troops had not been accustomed to In- 
dian warfare ; and, on this occasion. Col. Washing- 
ton indignantly witnessed their pusillanimity. In an 
official relation of tlie engagement, to the Executive 
of Virginia, he observes, " They were struck with 
such an inconceivable panick, that nothing but confu- 
sion and disobedience of orders prevailed among them. 
The oncers in general behaved with incomparable 
bravery, for which they greatly suffered; there being 
upwards of sixty killed and wounded ; a large propor^ 
tion of what we had. 

*' The Virginia companies behaved like m^n, and 
died like soldiers ; for I believe of three companies on 
the ground that day, scarcely thirty men were left 
alive. Capt. Peronny and all his officers, down to a 
corporal, were killed. Capt. Poulson had almost as 
hard a fate, for only one of his escaped. In short, the 
dastardly behaviour of the regular troops, so called, 
exposed those who were inclined to do their duty to 
almost certain death. And at length, in spi^e of every 
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e^rt to the contrary, they broke and ran as sheep be* 
fore -hounds ; leavuig the artillery, ammunition, pro- 
visions, baggage, in short eycry thing, a prey to the 
enemy ; and when we endeavoured to rally them, in 
hopes of regaining the ground, and what wo had left 
ipon it, it was with as little success, as if we had at* 
tempted to stop the wild bears of the monntains, or the 
rivulets with our feet ; for they would break by in 
spite of every effort to prevent it." 

The assembly of Virginia was in session, when the 
gloomy intelligence was received, that General Brad- 
dock was defeated and slain, and that Colonel Durbar 
had lefl their frontiers open to the invasion of the eno 
my. They immediately voted to raise a regiment to 
consist of sixteen companies. 

The important transactions in which Colonel Wash- 
iNGTON had been engaged, developed his character, and 
his reputation rose by every publick trust with which 
he was invested. He now received a commission ap- 
pointing him Colonel of this regiment, and Commander 
in Chief of all the forces raised, and to be raised, in 
Virginia ; with the privilege to name his field officers. 
He could, in the existing stale of the colony, engage 
in the military service of his country without an im- 
peachment of his honour, and with alacrity he accept- 
ed the appointment. 

1755. A scene now opened to Colonel Washino- 
TON, trying indeed to a Commander of his youth and 
degree of experience, but proving an excellent school, 
in which to form the General of the revolutionary war 
With an incompetent force he was to defend a fron- 
tier of three hundred and sixty miles. The French on 
the Ohio, aided by the rftuncrous Indians, attached to 
their interests, embraced every favourable opportunity 
to invade the northern and western borders of Virginia, 
spreading terrour and desolation in their course ; and 
having completed their work of slaughter and niin, 
they retreated with their plunder over the Alleghany 
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moiintaii), before a force could be collected to attack 
them. — Governor Din^ddio was not himself a soldieff 
nor did he possess a mind to comprehend the nature 
of this mode of warfare. Jealous of his prerogativey 
and obstinate in his temper, his orders were often in- 
adequate to their object, or impracticable in their na- 
ture. The military code of the colony was insuffi- 
cient, which rendered it impossible to bring the mili- 
tia into the field with the despatch necessary to repel 
an Indian invasion ; and her martial laws did not pos- 
sess vigour to prevent insubordination in officers, or 
secTxro discipline in the permanent troops. The colo- 
ny was at that time too poor, or too improvident, sea- 
sonably to lay up magazines foT the use of her little 
army, or to keep money in the military chest for its 
regular payment. 

Under all these embarrassments. Colonel Washiho- 
TUN entered on the duties of his commission. Having 
put the recruiting service in operation, he visited the 
line of posts on the frontiers, and established the best 
regulations their state admitted, to keep the petty gar- 
risons vigilant and alert. 

He had accomplished this necessary business, and 
nearly completed a journey to Williamsburg, to settle 
with the Governor the plan of operations ; and to press 
upon him, and other officers of government, the im- 
portance of Legislative interference to conciliate those 
Indians who were not already attached to the French ; 
and to adopt effisctual means and regulations to sup- 
port aud discipline the troops; when information 
reached him of an eruption of the French and Indians 
on the northern border. In haste he retur!ied to Win- 
chestei , and found the country in the utmost alarm and 
confusion. The small garrisons conceived themselves 
to be in danger in their fortresses, and were unaUe to 
orotect the open country. The inhabitants on the ex- 
treme frontier, instead of uniting their force for mutoal 
safety, fell back and conr.municated their fears to more 
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interiour places. Orders to call the militia into tiie 
field were unavailing ; the solicitude and ezeitioo of 
each individual were directed to the immediate pre* 
aervation of his family and property. The sufferinge 
of his conutrymcn deeply wounded the heart of Colo* 
nel Washihgton. £very measure was adopted, thai 
an enterpcising spirit could suggest ; and all the means 
he possessed were judiciously and strenuously exerted 
for their protection ; but all were ineffectual. He was 
compelled to be the witness of the calamity of friends, 
whom he could not relieve ; and of the carnage and 
ravages of a ferocious enemy, whom he could not chas- 
tise. Before a force from below could be collected, 
the invading foe, having givtted their appetite for 
blood, and loaded themselves with spoiT, recrossed the 
mountain. 

Three years service affords little else, than a repe 
tition of scenes of a similar nature ; scenes, which oo* 
casioned these settlements the utmost horrour and dis- 
tress, and brought the fortitude and military resources 
of the Commander to a severe test ; but which, in re* 
eital, would swell this work beyond the designed 
bounds. The regiment never consisted of mora than 
one thousand effective men. Colonel Washiitotos, 
in addition to the appropriate duty of his commission, 
was obliged to diuperintend the operations of each subor* 
dinate department, and to attend to the wants of the 
knpoverished inhabitants. 

During this period, he unittmHtingly urged upon the 
Executive and Legislature of his Province, the inunf* 
ficiency of the mode adopted to prosecute the war. 
He earnestly recommended offensive operations, as the 
only measure which would effectually relieve the 
Colony from the heavy loss of inhabitants, and from 
the -expense of money yearly sustained ; and prevent 
the total depopulation of the fertile plains beyond the 
fihw Ridge. If the necessary co-operation of Great 
Britain, to enable the to\'Aij to drive tlie enemy from 
3 
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the Ohio, wore unattainable, which would prove a 
radical cure of tho evil, he strongly recommended, 
that a regular force of two thousand men should be 
raised. By this measure he thought the militia, whose 
■ervices were attended with incalculable expense, and 
were seldom productive of good, might be relieved 
from temporary draughts. The feelings and views of 
Col. Washington on these subjects, will fully appear 
by the following extracts from letters which he wrote 
at the time. In a despatch to the Lieutenant Govern- 
our, he thus paints the situation of the inhabitants and 
the troops. *^ I see their situation, I know their dan- 
ger, and participate their sufferings, without hav- 
ing it in my power to give them further relief than 
uncertain promises. In short, I see inevitable destruc- 
tion in so clear a light, that, unless vigorous measures 
are taken by the Assembly, and speedy assistance sent 
from bi.low, the poor inhabitants, now in forts, must 
unavoidably fall, while the remainder are flying before 
tho barbarous foe. In fine, the melancholy situation 
of the people, the little prospect of assistance, the 
gross and scandalous abuses cast upon the officers m 
general, which is reflecting on me in particular, for 
suffering misconduct of such extraordinary kind, and 
the distant prospect, if any, of gaining reputation in 
the service, cause mo to lament the hour that gave me 
a commission, and would induce me at any other time 
than this of imminent danger, to resign, without one 
hesitating moment, a command, from which I never 
expect to reap either honoiur ur benefit ; but, on the 
oontxary, have almost an absolute certainty of incur* 
ring displeasure below, while the murder of helploM 
families may be laid to my account here. 

** The supplicating tears of the women, and moving 
petitions of the men, melt me with such deadly sorrow, 
that I solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, I could 
offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering ene 
my, provided tbat would conduce to tJio people^s ease.' 
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The inefficiency of the militia he thus portrayed. 

*' The inhabitants are so sensible of their danger if 
lefl to the protection of these people, (militia) that not 
a man will stay at his place. Tnis I have from their 
own mouths, and the principal inhabitants of Augusta 
county. The militia arc under such bad order and dis- 
cipline, that they will come and go when and where 
they please, without regarding time, their officers, or 
the safety of the inhabitants. There should be, ac- 
cording to your honour's orders, one third of the mili- 
tia of these parts on duty, at a time ; instead of that, 
scarce one lliirtieth is out. They are to be relieved 
every month, and tliey are a great part of that time 
marching to and from their stations ; and they will 
not wait one day longer than the limited time, whether 
relieved or not, however urgent the necessity for their 
continuance may be." f 

** I met with Col. Buchanan, with about thirty men, 
chiefly officers, to conduct me up Jackson's river, 
along the range of forts. With this small company of 
irregulars, with whom order, regularity, circumspec- 
tion, and vigilance were matters of derision and con- 
tempt, we set out, and by the protection of providence, 
reached Augusta court-houso in seven days, without 
meeting the enemy ; otherwise we must have been 
sacrificed by the indiscretion of these whooping, halloo- 
ing, gentleman soldiers. — This jaunt afforded roe 
great opportunity of seeing the bad regulation of the 
militia, the disorderly proceedings of the garrisons, 
and the unhappy circumstances of the inhabitants. 

" We are either insensible of danger until it breaks 
upon our heads, or else through mistaken notions o^ 
economy, evade the expense until the blow is struck, 
and then run into an extreme of raising the roiUtia. 
These, aflcr an age, as it were, is spent in assembling 
them, come up, make a noise for a time, oppress the 
hihabitants, and then return, leaving the frontiers un- 
guarded as before. This is still our reliance, notwith- 
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■tanding former experience convinces us, if reason did 
not, that the French and Indians are watching the op- 
portunity when we shall be lulled into fatal security, 
and unprepared to resist an attack, to invade the coun- 
try, and by ravaging one part, terrify another ; that 
they retreat when our militia assemble, and repeat the 
stroke as soon as they are dispersed ; that they send 
down parties in the intermediate time, to discover our 
motions, procure intelligence, and sometimes to divert 
the troops." 

The expediency of an offensive war, he supported 
by the following observations. 

'' The certainty of advantage by an offensive scheme 
of action, renders it beyond any doubt, much prefera- 
ble to our defensive measures. To prove this to you. 
Sir, requires, I presume, no arguments. Our scattered 
force, so separated and dispersed in weak parties, avails 
little to stop the secret incursions of the savages. We 
can only put them to flight, or frighten them to some 
other part of the country, which answers not the end 
proposed. Whereas, had we strength enough to in- 
vade their lands, and assault their towns, we should 
restrain them from coming abroad and leaving their 
families exposed. We then should remove the princi- 
pal cause, and have stronger probability of success ; 
we should be free from the many alarms, mischiefs, and 
murders that now attend us ; we should inspirit the 
hearts of our few Indian friends, and gain more esteem 
with them. In short, could Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land be induced to join us in an expedition of this na^ 
ture, and to petition his Excellency Lord Loudoun for a 
email train of artillery, with some engineers, we should 
then be able, in all human probability, to subdue the 
terrour of Fort du Quesne, retrieve our character with 
tl>e Indians, and restore peace to our unhappy fron- 
tiers." 

On supposition that the assembly should persist in 
the scheme of defensive warfare, he pieseuted to the 
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Goyernour a plan for his opinion. This was to esta^ 
blish twenty -two forts, reaching from the river Mayo to 
the Potomack, in a line of three hundred and sixty 
miles ; and which were to be garrisoned by a regular 
force, consisting of two thonsand men. 

The pride of Goyernour Dinwiddie was offended by 
these frank communications of a gallant and inde- 
pendent officer. In unconrtly language he censured 
adyice, which he could not comprehend, and reproach 
ed this officer with' officiousness and neglect of duty 
Colonel Washis -itoit felt the reprimand as a patriot, 
the welfare of whose country ever dwelt on his heart ; 
and, like a soldier, who had an invaluable prize in his 
own reputation. In the consciousness of having made 
the highest effiarts faithfully to execute the trust re- 
posed in hiin, he thus with spirit repUed to the charge, 
in a letter to a friend. " Whence it arises, or why, 1 
am ignorant, but my strongest representations of mat- 
ters relative to the peace of the frontiers are disregarded 
as idle and frivolous ; my propositions and measures, as 
partial and selfish ; and all my sincerest endeavours 
for the service of my country, perverted to the worst 
purposes. My orders are dark, doubtful, and uncertain. 
To-day approved, to-morrow condemned ; left to act 
and proceed at hazard ; accountable for the conse- 
quences, and blamed without the benefit of defence 
If you can think my situation capable of exciting the 
smallest degree of envy, or of affording the least satis- 
faction, the truth is yet hid from you, and you enter- 
tain notions very different from the reality of the case. 
However, I am determined to bear up under all these 
embarras^lments, some time longer, in the hope of bet- 
ter regulations under Lord Loudoun, to whom I lork 
for the future fate of Virginia." 

To the Govemour himself, in answer to a communi- 
cation from him, wl^ich conveyed a censure, he wrote, 
" I must beg leave, before I conclude, to observe, in 
justification of my own conduct, that it is with pleasure 
3» 
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£ receive reproof when reproof is due, because no per- 
son can be readier to accuse me, than I am to ac- 
knowledge an errour when I have committed it ; nor 
more desirous of atoning for a crime, when I am gen- 
fiible of being guiltj of one. But, on the other hand, 
it is with concern I remark, that my best endeavours 
lose their reward, and that my conduct, although 1 
have uniformly studied to make it as unexceptionable 
as I could, does not appear to you in a favourable 
point of light. Otherwise your Honour would not 
have accused me of loose behaviour and remissness ot 
duty, in matters, where I think I have rather exceeded 
than fallen short of it. This, I think, is evidently the 
case in speaking of Indian affairs at all, after being in- 
structed in very express terms, * JVo< to have any con- 
cern with, or rminagement of Indian affairs.* This 
has induced me to forbear mentioning the Indians in 
my Tetters to your Honour of late, and to leave the 
misunderstanding which you speak of, between Mr. 
Alkin and theni,^to bo related by him." 

He had been informed by letter of a report communi- 
cated to the Governour, impeaching his veracity and 
honour. A copy of this letter he enclosed to his Ho- 
nour, earnestly requesting of him the name of the au- 
thor of this report. '^ I should ta&e it infinitely kind if 
your Honour would please to inform me, whether a 
report of this nature was ever made to yon, and in 
that case, who wasthe author of it ? 

^^ It is evident, from a variety of circumstances and 
especially from the change in your Hoi orir ^ conv^uct 
towards me, that same person as well incjii.^ 1 to de* 
tract, but better skilled in the ait of detraction than 
the author of the above stupid scandal, has made free 
with my character. For I cannot suppose that malice 
so absurd, so barefaced, so diametrically opposite to 
truth, to common policy, and in short to every thing 
but villany, as the above is, could impress you with so 
ill an opinion of my honour and honesty. 
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'< If it be fMMsibie that Colonel , for my belief k 

daggered, not being cooacioiu of having given the 
least cause to any one, mneh less to that gentlemaa, 
to reflect so grossly. I say, if it be possible that ^-— 
could descend so low, as to be the propagator of this 
story, he must either be vastly ignorant of the state of 
affairs in this country at that time, or else he must 
suppose that the whole body of inhabitants had com- 
bined with me in executing the deceitful fraud. Or, 
why did they, almost to a man, forsake their dwellings 
in the greatest terrour and confusion f And while one 
half of them sought shelter in paltry forts of their own 
building, the others should flee to the adjacent counties 
fi)r refuge ; numbers of them even to Carolina, from 
whence they have never returned ? 

^* These are facts well known ; but not better known, 
than that these wretched people, while they lay pent 
up in forts, destitute of the common supports of life, 
(having, in their precipitate flight, forgotten, or were 
unable rather to secure any kind of necessaries) did 
despatch messengers, (thinking that I had not repre- 
sented their miseries in the piteous manner they de 
served) with addresses of their own to your Honour 
and the Assembly, praying relief. And did I ever 
send any alarming account, without sending also tho 
original papers, or the copies, which gave rise to it. 

'' That I have foibles, and perhaps many, I shall not 
deny. 1 should esteem myself, as the world also 
would, vain and empty, were I to arrogate perfection. 

^ Knowledge in military matters, is to be acquired 
by practice and experience only, and if I have erred, 
great allowance should be made for my errours for 
want of them, unless those errours should appear to be 
wilful ; and then I conceive it would be more gene- 
rous to charge me with my faults, and lot me stand or 
fall according to evidence, than to stigmatize me be- 
hind my back. 

<< It is uncertain in what light nry services may hare 
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appeared to your Honour ; but this [ know, and it ii 
the highest consolation I am capable of feeling, that 
no man that ever was employed in a publick capacity, 
has endeavoured to discharge the trust reposed in him 
with greater honesty, and more zeal for the country's 
interest, than I have done ; but if there is any person 
living, who can say with justice, that I have offered 
any intentional wrong to the publick, I will cheerfully 
submit to the most ignominious punishment that an 
injured people ought to inflict. On the other hand, it 
is hard to have my character arraigned, and my ac- 
tions condemned, without an hearing. 

" I must therefore again beg in more plain, and in 
very earnest terms to know if has taken the liber- 
ty of representing my conduct to your Honour, with 
such ungentlemanly freedom as the letter implies ^ 
Your condescension herein will be acknowledged a 
singular favour." 

Soon after this transaction, Mr. Dinwiddle lefl the 
government, and Mr. Blair, the president of the Coun- 
cil, became, for a short time, the Executive, between 
whom and Colonel Washington perfect confidence 
and free communication existed. 

1757. This year Lord Loudoun succeeded to the 
civil government of Virginia, and to the chief com- 
mand of the British troops in North America. Colo- 
nel Washington obtained permission to wait upon 
him the succeeding winter ; to whom he presented an 
address from his regiment, and communicated from 
himself a statement of the military situation of the 
colony. In this he pointed out the errour of the go- 
vernment in the management of the war, and particu- 
\arly in their depending on the aid of the militia ; and 
clearly stated the superiour advantages of offensive 
operations. 

Colonel Washington was sanguine in the expecta- 
tion, that Lord Loudoun would adopt his darling scheme 
of an expedition to dispossess the French of Fort du 
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Quesne ; but his Lordship having determined to di 
rect his force against Tlcoftderoga, ho was a^in dis 
appointed. 

At the closo of the year 1757, General Abercrombie 
was appointed to the snpreme coir mand in America, 
9Uid General Forbes commissioned as the commander 
of the middle district. To the high gratilication ol 
Colonel Washington, the conquest of du Quesne 
became a principal object. 

1758. Colonel Washington, not expecting to be 
placed on the establishment, had determined to resign 
his commission ; but he thought the expedition for this 
purpose presented a fair prospect of distinguished ser- 
vice, and he resolved to engage in it. 

He warmly recommended an early campaign ; for 
this, among other reasons, seven hundred Indians had, 
in April, assembled at Winchester, whose patience 
would be exhausted unless early employed; and in 
that event, he observes, '^ No words can tell how much 
they will be missed." 

lie was at length ordered to collect the Virginia 
troops at Wincliester, and to hold them in readiness 
for active service. At this late moment, when the du- 
ties of the field demanded his attention, he was obliged 
to make a journey to Williamsburg, to provide arms, 
clothing, and money for his regiment ; and to obtain 
for his soldiers, the same pay which the assembly, in 
their last session, had voted to a regiment raised for 
the present campaign. 

Early in July the Virginia forces were moved \c 
Cumberland, and through the month employed ii 
opening a road from that place to Rayslovvn Flying 
parties of the enemy greatly annoying them in their 
business, it was contemplated to send a detachment 
over the mountain, to restrain the French and Indians 
'rom this annoyance ; but Col. Washington objocte<? 
.0 the measure, because the detachment would be ex 
DOsed to the whole force of the enemy on the Ohio, 
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and mast be defeated. The plan was in consequence 
given up j and by his advice frequent scoutS; consist- 
ing principally of Indians, were substituted. The pre- 
diction of Colonel Washington, respecting the body 
of Indians at Winchester, was verified ; before the 
campaign opened, their patience was exhausted, and 
the" -etired to their Iiomcs. 

It was confidently expected thrt the army would 
march by Braddock's road, which needed only slight 
repairs ; but on the last of this month, Col. Bouquet 
by letter, requested an interview with Colonel Wash- 
ington, to consult with him on opening a new route. 
In reply ho wrote, " 1 shall most cheerfully work on 
any road, pursue any route, or enter on any service 
that the General or yourself may think me uscfiilly 
employed in, or qualified for ; and shall never have a 
will of my own, when a duty is required of me. But 
since you desire me to speak my sentiments freely, 
permit me to observe, that after having conversed with 
all the guides, and having been informed by others ac- 
quainted with the country, I am convinced that a road 
to be compared with Gen. Braddock's, or, indeed, that 
will be fit for transportation, ev<jn by pack horses, can- 
not bo made. I own I have no predilection for the 
route you have in contemplation for me." 

Notwithstanding every remonstrance, ho foimd Col. 
Bouquot determined to open the new road. — That 
nothing in his po^er might be omitted to prevent the 
adoption of a scheme, which he thought would proba • 
bly defeat the expedition, he addressed a letter to this 
-. officer, with the express design that it should be laid 
before General Forbes, then indisposed ; in which he 
gave the following reasons for the preference of Brad- 
dock's road. 

When individuals of Pennsylvania and Virginia, ho 
said, were about to establish a trade with the natives 
on the Ohio, they, under Indian guides, explored the 
country, and adooted the road by Will's Creek as {he 
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best route. This road had been opened by the Ohio 
comoany in 1753, and had been repaired in 1754 by the 
troops under his command, as far as Gist's plantation, 
beyond the Great Meadows. In 1755 it had been put 
in good order by General Braddock, and could with 
little labour be fitted for use. This road, therefore, 
must be preferable to a new route over ground not 
more fiivourable. In respect to forage there could be 
no material difference. The hills on both routes were 
barren, and the valleys between them abounded with 
grass. The objection to Braddock's road, he observed, 
on account of high waters, was not founded ; he had 
himself passed with a body of men, the Yohogany, the 
most rapid stream, and the soonest filled of any on 
the road, after thirty days of almost incessant rain. 
The Monongahela might be avoided. The defiles on 
Raystown road were as numerous as on Braddock's, 
and the saving in distance was inconsiderable. But 
the insuperable objection to the now route, he observed, 
was the time that must be expended in opening it. 
The distance was little short of an hundred miles, over 
mountains, almost impassable, and covered with woods 
and rocks. The most that could be expected, he said, 
on this route the present season, would be to gain the 
height of land, there erect fortifications, and wait the 
return of spring. This delay must be attended with 
ruinous consequences to the colonies, which had ex- 
erted themselves beyond their strength to drive the 
French from the Ohio the present campaign. 

In the same letter, he communicated an ordei of 
march on Braddock's road, wliich would bring the 
army in sixty-four days before Fort du Quesne, with 
provisions for eighty -six days. He also wrote to Major 
Halket, Aid of Gen. Forbes, to engage his good offices 
to prevent the fatal plan. '^ I am just returned from a 
conference held with Col. Bouquet. I find him fixed — 
I think I may say, uualterably fixed, to lead you a new 
way to the Oliio, through a road, nvery inch of which 
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is to be cut at lliis advanced season, when we hav^ 
searcely time left to tread the beaten track, universally 
confessed to be the liest passage through the mountain. 

" If Colonel Bouquet succeeds in this point with the 
General, all is lost ! All is lost indeed ! Our enterprise 
is ruined, and we sliall be stopped at the Laurel Hill 
this winter — l)ut not to gather laurels, except of the 
kind which cover the mountains. — The southern In- 
dians will turn against us, and these colonies will be 
desolated by such an accession to the enemy's strength. 
These must be the consequences of a miscarriage, and 
a miscarriage the almost necessary consequence of an 
attempt to march the army by this route." 

The judgment and advice of Colonel Washington 
in this important measure were overruled, and to his 
extreme mortification, the new route of the army was 
adopted. The disappointment and gloomy prospect 
which he entertained, are strongly expressed in the 
following letter, written from Cumbetland, to the 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses. 

" We are still encamped here, very sickly 
itS' ^' ^^^^ dispirited at the prospect before us. 
That appearance of glory which we once had 
in view, even that h'>pe, that laudable ambition of 
serving our country, and meriting its applause, are 
now no more ; all is dwindled into case, sloth, and fstr 
tal inactivity. In a word, all is lost, if the ways of 
.men in power, like certain ways of providence, are liot 
inscrutable. But we, who view the actions of great 
men at a distance, can only form conjectures agreeably 
to a limited perception ; and, being ignorast of the 
comprehensive schemes which may be in contempla- 
tion, might mistake ogrcgiously in judging of things 
from appearances, or by the lump. Yet every fool wiD 
have his notions, will prattle and talk away ; and why 
may not I P We seem tlien, in my opinion, to act un- 
der the guidance of an evil genius. The conduct of 
our leaders, if not actuated by superiour orders,, is 
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tempered with something — ^l do not care to giye a nam« 
to. Nothing now bat a miracle can bring «thli cam* 
paign to a happy issue." 

Mentioning the arguments ho haa brought against 
the new road, he proceeds, **B\it I spoke all unavailing- 
hf. The road was immediately begun, and since then, 
from one to two thousand men have constantly wrought 
on it. By the last accounts I have received, they had 
out to the foot of Laurel Hill, about thirty-five milosy 
and I suppose by this time, fifleen hundred men have 
taken post about ten miles further, at a place called 
Loyal Hanna, where our next fort is to be constructed. 

''We have certain intelligence, that the French 
strength at Fort du Quesne did not exceed eight hun- 
dred mon, the 13th ultimo, including about three or 
four hundred Indians. See how our time has been 
mispent. Behold how the golden opportunity is lost, 
perhaps never more to be regained ! How is it to be 
accounted for ? Can General Forbes have orders for 
this ? Impossible. Will then our injured country pass 
by such abuses ? I hope not ; rather let a full repre- 
sentation of the matter go to his Majesty ; let him 
know how grossly his glory and interests, and the pub- 
lick money have been prostituted." 

Col. Grant, with a force of eight hundred men, hav- 
ing been detached to reconnoitre the country, in the 
neighbourhood of the Ohio, was about this time de- 
feated with loss ; and himself, and Major Lewis of 
Colonel Washington's regiment, were taken prisoners 
Three companies of this regiment were on the expe- 
dition, and behaved with great bravery. Of eight 
officers belonging to these companies, on this service, 
^% were killed, one wounded, and one taken prisoner 
Capt. Bullet, who had charge of the baggage, defend- 
ed it with great resolution, and did much to protect 
the defeated troops ; he fortunately came off the field 
without a wound. This spirited and soldierly conduct 
the Britons acknowledged to be highly honourable to 
4 
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the troops themselves, and to the Commander, who 
trained them to the service. General Forbes compli- 
mented Colonel Washington on the occasion. 

Colonel Washington was at this time employfKl on 
the new road, in the neighbourhood of Raystown. 

General Forbes resolved that the main 

1758.' army shojald move from this place ; and he 

called upon the commanding officers of regi* 

xnents to lay before him a plan for its march. Colonel 

Washington presented his; it has been preserved, 

«4id is said to display the soundness of his judgment 

Through a road almost impassable, the army at 
length reached Loyal Hanna, about ten miles from 
the foot of Laurel Hill, and forty -five from Fort Cum- 
berland. At this place Colonel Washington had pre- 
dicted the expedition would terminate. In a Council 
of War it was actually resolved to be unadviseable to 
proceed further this Autumn. To have wintered in 
this inhospitable wilderness would, perhaps, have been 
impossible ; but before any disposition of the army was 
made, intelligence was brought by some prisoners, that 
the garrison of Fort du Quesne had not been support- 
ed from Canada ; that the Indians had deserted it ', 
and, that it was not in a situation to make resistance. 
This intelligence induced General Forbes to change 
his resolution, and lo piisb on to the Ohio. Cobnel 
Washington was ordeied to the front to superintend 
opening the road for the army ; which duty he, with 
extreme fatigue, executed. In slow and laborious 
marches. General Forbes reached du Quesne, 

175P '^^ found that the French, on the evening 
preceding his arrival, had set fire to this fort, 
and had passed in their boats down the river. 

The success of the campaign was wholly to be at- 
tributed to the pressure of the English on Canada, 
which constrained the French Commander in chief to 
oall in, or weaken his outposts ', hut for this circum- 
stance, the gloomy predictions of Polonel Wasbin«t€v« 
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would have been verified, in the failure of the expedi^ 
tion. 

The Fort being repaired, was called Fort Pitt, m 
compliment to the preeminent British Minister, und«r 
whose auspices the war was now conducted. 

Colonel Washinotoii furnished two hundred men 
of his regiment to the garrison, and soon afler return 
ed to Williamsburg to take his seat in the House of 
Burgesses, of which, in his absence he had been chosen 
a member. 

His services, while commander of the Virginia 
forces, were appreciated by his countrymen ; and the 
British officers with whom he served, bore honourable 
.testimony to his military talents. The soldierly and 
gallant behaviour of his regiment in the field, exhibit- 
ed the best evidence of the address of their commander, 
in training them to exact discipline, and exciting in 
them a martial spirit. Hin officers expressed the great 
affection and respect, which they entertained for his 
character, by an unanimous address, presented to him 
at the close of this campaign ; and the inhabitants of 
the frontiers placed full confidence in him, even at a 
time when he was unable to defend them from the 
slaughter and devastation of the enemy. 

Colonel Washinoton now saw the groat object at 
Uuned, to which for years ho had directed his whole 
mind. The enemy was driven from the Oliio, and his 
country, in a great measure, relieved from the carnage 
and distress of an Indian war. His health was impair- 
ed by the arduous services of the campaign ; and his 
private concerns demanded his attention. He there- 
fore resigned his military commission, and retired to 
the tranquil scenes of domestick Iif<* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Colonol Washington's Marriage — His management of th« Estate of 
Mount Vernon — Appointed a Jadge of the Coanty Court, and a 
Member of the Virginia Legislature — Chosen a Member of the 
first Congress — Appointed Commander in Chief of the American 
Forces — Arrives at Camp— Arranges the Army — Deficierjey of 
Arms and Ammunition — Colonel Arnold detached to Cluebeck — 
Success of American Cruisers — Evils of temporary enlistments — 
An attack on the fiaemy's Posts meditated — ^Possession taken of 
the Heights of Dorchester — Boston evacuated. 

1759. Soon after the resignation of his military 
commission, Colonel Washiivgton married Mrs. Mar- 
tha Custis, a young and beautiful widow, who possessed 
an ample fortune, and who was endowed with those 
amiable and pleasing accomplishments of mind and 
manners, which give the best security for happiness in 
the married state. With her he lived in all the con- 
fidence, endearment, and felicity which this relation 
can produce. 

On his estate of Mount Vernon, he extensively en- 
gaged in the business of agriculture, and was greatly 
distinguished for the judgment he displayed in the im- 
nrovement of his lands. Every branch of business 
was conducted upo.: system, exact method and econo- 
my were observed throughout every department of his 
household, the accounts of his overseers he weekly 
inspected, the divisions of his farm were numbered, 
the expense of cultivation, and the produce of each lot 
were regularly registered ; and, at one view he could 
determine the profit or loss of any crop, and ascertain 
the respective advantages of particular modes of hufl- 
bandry. He became one of the greatest landholders 
in North America. Besides other great and valuable 
tracts, his Mount Vernon estate consisted of nine thoa- 
sand acres, all under his own management. On which, 
in one year, he raised seven thousand bushels of wheat. 
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and ten thoasand of Indian corn. His domertick and 
farming establishments were composed of nearly a 
thousand persons ; and the woollen and linen cloth 
necessary for their use, was chiefly manufactured on 
the estate.* 

Order and industry were carried into all his con* 
corns. The authority he exercised over his slaves was 
blended with great tenderness and humanity, and theit 
affection and gratitude ensured a prompt and cheerful 
obedience to his commands. Mount Vernon ¥ras evei 
the seat of hospitality, and here its rights were liberal 
ly exercised. Colonel Washingtor, although exaci 
in requiring the punctual fulfilment of contracts and 
engagements, yet was diffusive in offices of humanity, 
and deeds of charity to those of his vicinity who need- 
ed his assistance. 

From the close of the war on the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia, to thp commencement of the revolutionary 
contest, Colonel Washington acted as a Judge of a 
County Court, and represented his district in the 
House of Burgesses of his Province. Although never 
distinguished as a popular speaker, yet the sound- 
ness of his judgment, the wisdom of his counsels, 
and the uniform propriety of his behaviour, secured 
him the confidence and esteem of all who were ac- 
quainted with his character. 

While a Legislator of Virginia, he took an active 
part in opposition to the principle assumed by the 
British Parliament, to tax the American colonies. 
When it became expedient to train the militia for the 
defence of those rights, which the country determined 
never to sacrifice, the indjspendent companies in the 
Northern part of Virginia chose him their Commander. 

He was elected a member of the first Congress, 

which met in Philadelphia in 1774 ; in uhich body ha 

had a distinguished agency in the arrangement of the 

• See " Legacies of Washino on " printed at Trenton 

in 1800. 

4* 
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military resources of the United Provinces. He waa 
the active member of all Committees, to which bum- 
ness of this nature was entrusted. 

At the commencement of hostilities, Coh- 

1775. ' gress deemed it necessary to appoint a Com- 
• mander in Chief of the American forces. 
The eminent character of Colonel Washinqtok point- 
ed him out as the best qualified to unite the confidence 
of the publick, and successfully to conduct the ardu- 
ous conflicts of the war. Congress unanimously elect- 
ed him " General and Commander in Chief of the 
United Colonies, and of all the forces now raised, and 
to be raised by them." When the President of Con- 
gress communicated his election, he thus addressed him. 

'^ Mr. President, although I am truly sensible of the 
high honour done me in this appointment, yet I feel 
great distress from a consciousness that my abilities 
and military experience may not be equal to the ex- 
tensive trust. However, as the Congress desire it, I 
will enter upon the momentous duty, and exert every 
power I possess in their service, and for the support of 
the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my most 
cordial thanks for this distinguished testimony of their 
approbation. 

^* But lest some unlucky event should happen, vui- 
favourable to my reputation, I beg it may be remem- 
bered by every gentleman in the room, that I this day 
declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not think my- 
self equal to the command I am honoured with. I beg 
leave, Sir, to assure the Congress, that, as no pecunia- 
ry consideration could have tempted me to accept this 
arduous employment, at the expense of my domestick 
ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit 
fiom it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses. 
These, I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is all 
I desire." 

Congress, when his commission was executed, 
unanimously and solemnly resolved, to support him 
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with their lives and fi>rtuno8, as the greneial of their 
army, in defence of the country. General WabhihO' 
TON instantly prepared to enter upon the eveatfal du- 
ties of his command. The difficulties whidi he was 
to encounter, will clearly appear from a slight view of 
the state of the country , and of the condition of the army. 

As a means to repel the encroachments of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, the American merchants had generaUy 
Mitered into resolutions, not to import articles of mer- 
chandise from Great Britain ; and at the commence- 
ment of the war, the country was, in a great degree, 
destitute of ammunition, and of every material necessa 
ry to clothe an army, and furnish the men with tents. 
There were no considerable magazines of provisions, 
and few tools suitable for the work of fortification 
The men who composed the army were raised by dif 
ferent States, on short enlistments, and on different 
establishments ; and they carried into the camp, the 
feelings and habits formed by their respective' pursuits 
in private life. They were animated by the love of 
liberty, and possessed the resolution and bravery of 
hardy yeomanry ; but they could not easily be brought 
to submit to the rigid rules of military subordination 
and discipline. The authority of Congress and of dif- 
ferent Colonies was blended in all the arrangements of 
the army. These causes occasioned numerous and com- 
plicated embarrassments to the Commander in Chief. 

The appointment of General Washinotoh was uni- 
versally approved. On his journey to head quarters, 
he met ia 1th the most respectful attention, and receiv- 
ed the fullest assurances of assistance and support. 
He was escorted by companies of volunteers ; and, at 
Springfield, a hundred miles from Boston, a Commit- 
tee of the Congress of Massachusetts met, and attend- 
ed him to Cambridge. 

On his arrival that body presented him an 
address, in which they expressed their entire 
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satisfaction with his appointment, and pledged 
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the most effectual co-operation with hu measarep, in 
their power. His answer was well calculated to in- 
crease the attachment to his person, and the confidence 
in his talents, which the publick already entertained. 

" Gentlemen, your kind congratulations on my ap- 
pointment and arrival, demand my warmest admow- 
ledgments, and will ever be retained in grateful re- 
membrance. In exchanging the enjoyment of domes- 
tick life, for the duties of my present honourable, but 
arduous situation, I only emulate the virtue and pub- 
lick spirit of the whole Province of Massachusetts, 
which, with a firmness and patriotism without an ex- 
ample, has sacrificed all the comforts of social and po< 
litical life, in support of the rightd of mankind, and the 
welfare of our common country. My highest ambition 
is to be the happy instrument of vindicating these 
^ rights, and to see this devoted Province again restored 
to peace, liberty, and safety." 

The British army, at this time, commanded by Gene- 
ral Ga^e, was strongly posted in three divisions ; on 
Bunker's Hill, a mile firom the ferry of Charleses River, 
on Cop's Hill in Boston, and on Roxbury neck. These 
fortified posts secured the isthmus of Boston, and that 
of Charlestown, the only avenues by land into those 
towns. Floating batteries and armed ships, stationed 
in the waters which surround Boston, supported the 
positions of the British, and kept open the communica- 
tion between them. 

The American army was posted at Roxbury, Cam 
bridge, and on Winter and Prospect Hills, ir front of 
Bunker's Hill. These positions formed a crescent of 
twelve miles in extent. After reconnoitring the situa- 
tion of the enemy, and examining the state of his own 
army, the General attempted a better organization of 
the troops. He formed them into three divisions ; the 
division at Roxbury formed the right wing of the 
army, and vi as commandod by General Ward ; tho 
division on Prospect and Winter Hills composed tho 
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/eft wing, and was commanded by General Lee ; and 
the troops at Cambridge formed the centre, and were 
commanded by General Washington in person. The 
ibrccs were deemed incompetent to defend this extend- 
ed camp, but the situation of the country did not fa 
vour a more compact arrangement ; nor could the 
neighbouring country be otherwise defended from the 
depredations of the enemy. 

These positions were secured by lines and forts ; 
and a few companies of men were posted in the towns 
around Boston Bay, most exposed to annoyance by 
British armed vessels. 

General Washington found liimself embarrassed by 
the total want of system in every department of the 
army. In the execution of the duties of his com- 
mission, it became necessary to open a correspond- 
ence, not only with the Continental Congress, and 
with most of the Governments of the Colonies, but 
also with the Committees of all those towns which 
furnished supplies for the army. In a letter to Con- 
gress on this subject, he observes, 

" I should be extremely deficient of gratitude, as 
well as justice, if I did not lake the first opportunity 
to acknowledge the readiness and attention which the 
Congress, and the different Committees have shown, 
to make every thing as convenient and agreeable as 
possible ; but there is a vital and inherent principle of 
delay, incompatible with military service, in transact- 
ing business through such various and different chan- 
nels. I esteem it my duty, therefore, to represent the 
inconvenience that muct unavoidably ensue from a de- 
pendence on a number of persons for supplies, and 
submit it to the consideration of Congress, whether the 
publick service will not be the lest promoted by ap- 
pointing a Commissarv General for the purpose." 

An inquiry into the elate of the magazine of powder 
was among the first cares of General Washinotoh, 
and three hundred and t^rce barrels in store was the 
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return made to him. Soon after he discovered, that 
this return embraced the whole quantity brought into 
camp, without deducting what had been expended ; 
and that there remained on hand only sufficient to 
furnish the army with nine cartridges a man. While 
the greatest caution was used to keep this alarming 
fact a secret, the utmost exertions were employed to 
obtain u supply of this article of absolute necessity in 
war. Application was made to all the Colonies, and 
measures were adopted, to import powder into the 
country. The immediate danger was soon removed 
by an arrival of a small quantity sent from Elizabeth- 
town, in New-Jersey. Under the perplexities which 
arose from the defect of arms, the want of clothing 
and magazines, from the want of engineers, and from 
the confused state of the staff department, the mind^ 
General Washington was, in some measure, cheered 
by a view of the men who composed his troops. ** It 
requires," says he, in a letter to the President of Con- 
gress, " no military skill to judge of the difficulty of 
introducing proper discipline and subordination into an 
army, while we have the enemy in view, and are daily 
in expectation of an attack ; but it is of so much im- 
portance, that every effort will be made that time and 
circumstances will admit. In the mean time, I have 
a sincere pleasure in observing that there are materials 
for a good army ; a great number of able bodied men, 
active, zealous in the cause, and of unquestionable 
courage," The details of the departments of the Pay- 
master, Quartermaster, and Commissary, fell upon 
General Washington, and he urged Congress io 
fill them. Being himself authorised to make the ap- 
pointments, he called to his assistance the general 
staff, which is necessary for the regular support and 
expeditious movements of an army ; and assiduously 
prosecuted plans to organize and discipline his troops. 
General Gage had, at his disposal, a force consist 
ing of eight thousand men, and, by tlie aid of his 
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•hipping, he was enabled to dir'^ct it to any point of 
the extended lines of the Americans, whose army did 
not amount to more than fourteen thousand and five 
hundred me^. General 'WAKRiiiGToir was fully ap- 
prized of his danger, and early summoned the Gene- 
ral officers to deliberate upon the expediency of at- 
tempting to support their present position, or of taking 
one in their rear more compact. The council with 
unanimity advised to remain in their present lines. 
The reasons in support of this opinion were, the imme- 
diate effect which a retrograde movement would have 
to animate the British, and to depress the American 
troops; the unfavourable impression that would be 
made upon thj publick mind ', the devastation of the 
fertile country, that must be opened to the enemy, and 
the difficulty of finding a strong position in the rear. 
As a precautionary measure, it was determined that 
they would not take possession of the heights of Dor- 
chester, nor oppose the attempt of General Gage to 
gain them. In case of an attack and defeat, the 
heights in Cambridge,* and the rear of the lines in 
Roxbury, were appointed as places of rendezvous. 
The enemy was watched with vigilant attention ; and 
any movements which threatened a distant invasion, 
were communicated to Congress, and to the Execu- 
tives of the Provinces particularly exposed. 

The enemy had been taught respect for the Ameri- 
can army by the battle of Bunker's Hill, and their 
plans, from that period through the year, were direct- 
ed to self defence. With little interruption, both ar- 
mies were employed in strengthening their respective 
lines and posts. The few skirmishes which took place 
between small parties neither in their nature nor their 
eonsequences merit notice. 

The mere defence of lines did not satisfy the enter- 
prizing and patriotick mind of General Washingtok. 

" Judge Marshall denominates those heights, ** Welch 
Afountains.'^ This name is not known in their vicinity. 
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Witli extreme anxiety he noticed the expense of the 
campaign, without possessing the means of diminish* 
ingit 

He joiew that his country was destitute of rerenae, 
and apprehended that her resources must soon be ex- 
hausted. In a few months the army of coarse would 
be disbanded, and the enlistment of anoliier he con- 
ceived to be extremely difficult, if practicable ; power- 
ful reinforcements to the enemy were, in the Spring, 
to be expected from England ', and he thought it 
dt ubtfuJ, whether proportionate strength could be col- 
lected in the Colonies to meet them in the field. He 
conceived it, therefore, of vast importance to the 
American cause to subdue the arnpy in Boston, before 
it could be reinforced. An event of this magnitude 
would unite and animate the Colonies, and convince 
Great Britain, that America was determined in her 
opposition to the measures of Parliament. Under 
thetie impressions he often reconnoitred the enemy, and 
collected infofmation of their numbers and strength 
from every possible source. The attempt to dislodge 
the British he well knew would be attended with ex- 
treme^ hazard , but it was his opinion, that the proba- 
bility cf ultimate success, and the great advantages ac- 
cruing from it, warranted the effort. In a letter to the 
General Officers, ho stated the questions, to which he 
desirad them to direct their close attention ; and afler 
sufficient time had been given ibr deliberation, he 
called them into council to determine, whether an 
attack on Boston should be made. The result was 
an unanimous opinion, '' that for the present, at least, 
the attempt ought not to be made." To jontinue the 
blockade, and to strengthen their lines, was all that 
remained in their power. 

Although the Commander in Chief acquiesced in 
the decision of the Council, yet it was evident, from 
his letter to Congross, that he himself felt inclined to 
risk the attack. Probably this inclination was in- 
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creased by the wishes of Congress, preTJoatly eom* 
municatod to him. 

The scarcity of fresh provisions in Boston induced the 
enemy to send small parties to collect the stock along 
the shores of the continent, within protecting distance 
of their armed vossels. This imposed a heavy bur 
den upon the towns on the seaboard, in the defence of 
their property ; and tne Governours of several of 
the Colonies were frequent and importunate in tlieir 
request to General Washirotos to detach forces from 
his army for their protection. He was embarrassed 
by repeated requisitions of this natuio. To make the 
required detachments, would expose the main army to 
inevitable destruction ; and to deny the requests, would 
occasion dissatisfactions, which endangered a cause 
that could be supported only by publick opinion. To 
relieve lum from this embarrassment, Congress passed 
a resolution, ^* That tha army before Boston was de- 
signed only to oppose tlie enemy in that place, and 
ought not to be weakened by detachments for the w 
curity of other parts of the country." 

General Washington early gave an example of the 
humane manner in which be determined to conduct 
the war. By the representations of individuals from 
Nova Scotia, Congress was led to suppose that a smali 
force from the American army, aided by those inhabit- 
ants of that Province- who were in the American in- 
terest, might surprise a British garrison at Fort Cum- 
berland, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, and possess 
themselves of valuable military stores, if not retain 
the country ; the measure was, therefore, recommend* 
ed by that body to their General. On examination he 
found that the stores were of no magnitude, and that 
the expedition would expose the friends of America in 
that Province to inevitable ruin, from the p' osecutions 
of their own Government, and he discountenanced the 
scheme. The attempt was, how ever, eventually made 
by a few indiscreet individuals, biit it failed, and in 
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▼olveu the inhabitants of Nova Scotii, m ho engaged 
in it, in the predicted ruin. 

Some of the American cruiaert, acting without pub- 
lick orders, brought three of the principal inhabitants 
of the Island of St. John into General Washington's 
camp ; he treated them with the greatest tenderness, 
and permitted them immediately to return fo their 
distressed families. - 

In the course of the Autumn, gradual approaches 
were made towards the British posts. The army be- 
ing strengthened by the arrival of Morgan's Riflemen 
from Virginia, and a number of regiments from Con- 
necticut and Rhode-Island, General Washington de- 
tached Colonel Arnold, with a thousand men, 
1775.* ^y *^® rivers Kennebeck and St. Francis, to 
co-operate with General Montgomery in Cana- 
da ; and, if possible, to surpri&e Quebeck, the capital 
of that Province. Arnold, and about sixiiundred of 
his men, actuated by unconquerable resolution, with 
inconceivable fatigue reached Quebeck. The situa- 
tion of the garrison corresponded with the presump- 
tions on which the expedition was founded ; but a 
number of circumstances, not open to human foresight, 
nor controllable by human prudence, rendered it un- 
successful. 

Through the season, the highest endeavours of the 
Commander in Chief were exerted to procure arms 
and ammunition for his troops, and partial success at 
tended the measures adopted in every part of the 
union to accomplish this important purpose. A suc- 
cessful voyage was also made to Africa, and every 
pound of gunpowder for sale in the Biitish factories 
on that coast was obtained in exchange for New- 
England rum. Capt. Manly, in the privateer Lee, 
captured a British ordnance ship, laden with military 
stores, so completely adapted to the wants of tlie 
American army, that had Congress made out an in- 
voice, a better assortment could not have been pro- 
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eared. Coiuidorations respecting the re-enfiatmenl 
of the army lay witli immense weight on the mind oi 
General WAsniiiGTOjiy and he repeatedly invited the 
attention of Congress to this subject. In September, 
Congress appointed a Committee of their own booy 
to repair to Head Quarters, to consult with the Com- 
mander in Chief, and the EzecutiTes of the New-Eng- 
land Provinces, " on the most effectual method of con- 
tinning, supporting, and regulating a Continental ar 
my." The result of their deliberation was, that the 
new army should consist of twenty thousand three 
hundred and seventy-two men; but unhappily, the 
men were to be enlisted only for one year. The evils 
resulting from short enlistments were severely felt at 
the close of the next campaign, even to the utmoet 
hazard of the independence of the country. 

Various causes operated to lead Congress to the al- 
most fatal plan of temporary military establishments. 
Among the most important of these, was a prospect of 
acconmiodation with the parent state. Want of ex- 
perience in the management of war upon an extensive 
scale was another. The revolutionary conflict placed 
the people of America in a situation in which all the 
energies of the human mind are brought into action, 
and man makes his noblest efforts ; the occasion called 
upon the publick theatre statesmen and warriuurs, who, 
by the wise and honourable execution of the eomplicat 
ed duties of their new characters, surprised the world ; 
still from them errours of inexperience were to be ex- 
pected. The fear of accumulating expense, which the 
resources of the country could not discharge, had a 
leading influence to deter the American Government 
from the adoption of permanent military establish- 
ments; although the recommendations of Congresn, 
and the regulations of State Conventions had, in the 
day of enthusiasm, the force of law, yet the ruling 
power thought it inexpedient to attempt to raise large 
sums by direct taxes, at a time when the commerce of 
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the country was annihilated, and tho cultiyators of 
the ground were subjected to heavy services in the 
field of war. The only recourse was to a paper me- 
dium, without funds for its redemption, or for the sup- 
port of its credit, and therefore of necessity subject to 
depreciation, and, in its nature, capable of only a tem- 
porary currency ; Congress, therefore, was justly 
afraid of the expense of a permanent army. Jea- 
lousy toward a standing army had a powerful in- 
fluence upon the military arrangements of Ameri- 
ca; this jealous spirit early insinuated itself into 
the Legislative bodies of the Colonies, and was dis- 
played in many of their measures. It appears in 
the address presented by the Provincial Assembly of 
New- York to General Washington, while on his 
journey to the American camp. '^ We have the fullest 
assurance, say they, that whenever this important 
contest shall be decided, by that fondest wish of each 
American soul, an accommodation with our Mother 
Country, you will cheerfully resign the important de- 
posite committed into your hands, and reassume the 
character of our worthiest citizen." Congress, as a 
body, unquestionably felt this jealousy, and was afraid 
to trust a standing army with the power necekaary to 
conduct the war, lest, at its successful termination, this 
army should become the master of the country for 
whose liberties it had fought. The plan of temporary 
enlistments was adopted by Congress, in the confident 
persuasion, that draughts on every occasion might be 
made from the militia, to oppose any force Britain 
could bring into the field ; and that the native pa- 
triotism and bravery of the Americans would prove 
superiour to the mechanic&l movements of disciplined 
troops. 

There being no magazines of arms in the country, 
the soldiers of the first campaign were of necessity 
permitted to bring their own muskets into service, 
although their different length and size occasioned 
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much inconvenience. By the reflation of Congnm 
lor the new enlistment, the soldiers, who chose not to 
serve another campaign, were not permitte<Hto carrj 
home their arms ; but thej were to receive payment 
for them by appraisement. Every soMier who enlist- 
ee! was to find a gun, or pay a dollar to the Govern- 
ment for the use of one during the campaign. Every 
soldier, who found himself a blanket was to receive 
two dollars. As it was impracticable to dotlie the 
army in uniforms, clothes of different colours were 
provided, the price of which was to be dedacted from 
the wages of the men. 

As soon as the plan of the new army was settled, 
General Washington adopted measures to carry it 
into execution. In general orders he directec, that 
all officers, who intended to decline the service of 
their country at the expiration of their present engage- 
ments, should in writing make known their inten- 
tion to their respective Colonels ; which was to be 
communicated to the General Officers commanding 
Brigades. '< Those brave men, and true patriots, who 
resolved to continue to serve and defend their bre> 
thren, privileges, and property," were called upon in 
the same manner to make known their intentions, and 
to consider themselves as engaged to the last of De- 
cember, 1776, unlnss sooner discharged by Congress. 

The period of patriotick enthusiasm hr.d, in some 
measure, passed away ; number^ of officers consented 
conditionally to remain in the army, and many made 
no communication on the subject. Immediate deci- 
sion was necessary; find, in new orders, the Com 

mander in Chief solemnly called upon them 
Oct. 30. for a direct and unconditional answer to his 

inquiry. " The times," he observed, " and 
the importance of the great cause we are engaged in, 
alia AT no room for hesitation and delay. >Vhen liie, 
liberty, and property are at stake ; when our country 
is in danger of being a melancholy bcene ofbloodslied 
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and desolation ; when our towns are laid in ashes ; in- 
nocent women and children driven from their peaceful 
habitations, exposed to the rigours of an inclement 
8ea.<on, to depend, perhaps, on the hand of charity for 
support; when calamities like these are staring us 
in the face, and a brutal enemy are threatening us, 
and every thing wo hold dear, with destruction from 
foreign troops ; it little becomes the character of a sol- 
dier to shrink from danger, and condition for new 
terms. It is the General's intention to indulge botli 
officers and soldiers, who compose the new army, with 
furloughs for a reasonable time ; but this must be done 
in such a manner as not to injure the service, or 
weaken the army too much at once.'* 

The troops were assured that clothes, on reasonable 
terms, were provided " for those brave soldiers, who 
intended to continue in th«* army another year." With 
great difficulty the arrangement of officers was com- 
pleted, and recruiting orders were imme- 
Nov. 12. diately issued. Recruiting officers were di- 
rected to '* be careful not to enlist any per- 
son suspected of being unfriendly to the liberties of 
America, or any abandoned vagabond, to whom all 
causes and countries are equal, and alike indi£erent. 
The rights of mankind and the freedom of America 
would have numbers sufficient to support them, with- 
out resorting to such wretched assistance. Let those, 
^ho wish to put shackles upon freemen, fill their ranks 
with, and place their confidence in, such miscreants." 
To aid the cause, popular songs wore composed and 
ciroulated through the camp, calculated to inspire 
thd soldiery with the love of country, and to induce 
them to engage anew in the publick service. But 
unfortunately, the army at this time was badly sup- 
plied with clothing, provisions, and fuel, and the conse- 
quent sufferings of the soldiers, operating upon their 
strong desire to visit their homes, prevented their on- 
[2stment in the expected numbers. On the last daT of 
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December, when the first term of service expired, onlj 
nine thousand six hundred and Rhj men had enlisted 
£oT the new army, and many of these were of necessity 
permitted to be absent on furlough. It was found im- 
possible to retain the old troops a tingle day afler their 
times expired. General Washington called upon the 
Governments of the neighbouring Provinces for de 
tachments of militia to man his line^, and he was high 
ly gratified by the prompt compliance with his demand 
In a letter to Congress he writes, ** The militia that 
are come in, both from this Province and New-Hamp- 
shire, are very fine looking men, and go through thoir 
duty with great alacrity. The despatch made, both 
by the people in marching, and by the Legislative 
powers in c-omplying with my requisition, has given 
me infinite satisfaction." 

In the space of time, between that of disbanding the 
old army, and of an effective force from the now re- 
cruits, the lines wore often in a defenceless state ; the 
enemy must have known the fact ; dnd no adequate 
reason can be assigned, why an attack was not made. 
"It id not," soys General Washinoton, in 
VTS ^*' communications to Congress, " in the 
pages of history to furnish a case like ours. 
To maintain a post, within musket shot of the enemy, 
for six months togetlier, without ammunition, and, at 
the same time, to disband one army and recruit another, 
within that distance of twenty odd British regiments, 
is more, probably, than ever was attempted. But if 
we succeed as well in the last, as we have heretofore 
in the first, I shall think it the moKt fortunate event 
of my whole life." 

To defend the American linos with an incompetent 
number of troops, with defective arms, and without an 
adequate supply of ammunition , to disband one army 
and recruit another in the face of eight thousand Bn- 
tish soldiers, will be viewed as a liazardous measure, 
and will be supposed, with the or|{anlzation and disci- 
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t»tine of the men, to have emplojed every active power 
of the General ; yet this did not satisfy his mind. He 
knew, that Congress, with anxious solicitude contem- 
plated more decisive measures, and that the country 
looked for events of greater magnitude. Tlie publick 
was ignorant of his actual situation, and conceived his 
means for offensive operations to be much greater, than 
in reality they were ; and from him expected the capture 
or expulsion of the British army in Boston. He felt 
the importance of securing the confidence of his coun- 
trymen by some brilliant action, and was fully sensible 
that his own reputation was liable to suffer, if he con- 
fined himself solely to measure's of defence. To pub- 
lish to his anxious country, in his vindication, the state 
of his army, would be to acquaint the enemy with his 
weakness, and to involve his destruction. 

The firmness and patriotism of General Washing- 
ton, were displayed in making the good of his country 
an object of higher consideration, than the applause of 
those, who were incapable of forming a correct opinion 
of the propriety of his measures. On this, and on 
many otiior occasions during the war, he withstood the 
voice of the populace, rejected the entreaties of the 
sanguine, and refused to adopt the plans of the rash, 
that ho might ultimately secure the groat object of 
contention. 

While he res^jlutely rejected every measure, that in 
his calm and deliberate judgment, he did not approve, 
he daily pondered upon the practicability of a success- 
ful attack upon Boston. As a preparatory step, he 
took possession of Plowed Hill, Gobble Hill, Lnd Lecli- 
mere's Poirt, and upon them erected fortifications. 
These posts brougJit him within half a mile of the 
enemy's works on Bunker's Hill ; and, by his artillery, 
he drove the British floating batteries fr m their sta- 
tions in Charles's River. He erected floating batteties, 
to watch the movements of his enemy, and to aid in 
any ofiensive operations, that circumstances might 
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wartant. He took the opinion of hit General Offieern 
a seeond time reetpecting the meditated attack ; they 
again iinaoimottsly gave their opinion in oppofition to 
the measure, and this opinion was immediately com* 
monicated to Congress. Congress appeared still to 
&Toar the attempt, and, that an apprehension of <^n- 
gei to the town of Boston, might not have an imdue 
influence upon the operations of the army, resolTc*, 
^< That if General Washihotob and his 
Dec. 1776. Council of war should be of opinion, that 
a successful attaca might be made on the 
troops in Boston, he should make it in any manner he 
might think expedient, notwithstanding the town, and 
property therein, might thereby be destroyed.'* 

General Howe had, in October, succeeded Genera] 
Gage in the command of the Brilish army, and tlirough 
the winter confined liimself to measures of defence. 

The inability of the American General to accom- 
plish the great object of the campaign, repeatedly 
pointed out by Congress, was a source of extreme 
mortification ; but ho indulged the hope of success in 
some military operations during the winter, that would 
correspond with (he high expectations of his country, 
and procure him honour in his exalted station of Com 
mander in Chief of the American armies. In his re- 
ply to the President of Congress, on the re 
1776 ception of the resolution, authorizing an at- 
tack on the fortified posts in Boston, he ob- 
served, ^ The resolution lelative to the troopfi in Bos • 
ton, I beg the fiivour of you. Sir, to assure Congress, 
shall be attempted to be put in execution the first mo- 
ment I see a probability, of success, and in such a way 
88 a Council of officers shall think ^ost likely to pro- 
duce it ; but if this should not happen as soon as you 
may expect, or my wishes prompt to, I request that 
Congress will be pleaded to revert to my situation, and 
do me the justice to believe tliat circumstances, and 
not want of i?icUnation, are the cause of delay." 
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Early in January, he accordingly summoned a 
Council of war, at which Mr. John Adams, then a 
Member of Congress, and Mr. James Warren, Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, 
were present ; in which it was resolved, " That a 
vigorous attempt ought to be made on the ministerial 
troops in Boston, before they can be reinforced in the 
Spring, if the means can be provided, and a favourable 
opportunity shall offer." It was also advised, " That 
thirteen regiments of militia should be asked for, from 
Massachusetts and the neighbouring Colonies, in or- 
der to put them in a condition to make the attempt. 
The militia to assemble the first of February, and to 
continue, if necessary, until the first of March." The 
reinforcements thus obtained, amounted to between 
four and five thousand men ; but thus far the winter 
proved unusually mild, and the waters about Boston 
were not frozen. The General, in his official commu- 
nication to the National Legislature, says, " Congress 
in my last, would discover my motives for strengthen- 
ing these lines with the militia but whether, as the 
weather turns out exceeding mild, insomuch as to 
promise nothing favourable firom ice, and there is no 
appearance of powder, I shall be able to attempt any 
thing decisive, time only can determine. No person 
on earth wishes more earnestly to destroy the nest in 
Boston than I do ; no person would be willing to go 
greater lengths than I shall to accomplish it, if it shall 
be thought adviseable ; but if we have neither powder 
to bombard with, nor ice to pass on, we shall be in no 
better situation than we have been in all the year : 
we shall be worse, because their works are Btr<mger.*' 
While anxiously waiting to embrace any fiiveurable 
?pportunity that might present to annoy the enemy, 
General Washington seriously meditated upon the 
importance of establishing a permanent army. His 
experience enabled him to anticipate the evils that 
most ensue at the expiration of the period for whieh 
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the praMat troops were engaged, and he loent the 
whole force of his mind to induce CongreM wemmmMy 
to adopt measures to prevent them. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, dated February 9, he entered 
thus fiillj into the subject. 

''The disadvantages attending the limited enlist- 
ment of troops, are too apparent to those who are eye 
witnesses of them, to render anj animadyorsions neces- 
sa^ ; but to gentlemen at a distance, whose attention 
is engrossed bj a thouHuid important objects^ the case 
may be otherwise. 

'' That this cause precipitated the fate of the brairsy 
and much to be lamented General Montgomery, and 
brought on the defeat which followed thereupm, I 
have not the most distant doubt : for, had he not been 
apprehensive of the troops leaving him at so important 
a crisis, but continued the blockade of Quebcck, a ca- 
pitulation, (from the best accounts I have been able to 
collect) must inevitably have followed. And, that wo 
were not at one time obliged to dispute these lines, un- 
der disadvantageous circumstances, (proceeding from 
the same cause, to wit, the troops disbanding them- 
selves before the militia could be got in) is to mo a 
matter of wonder and astonishment ; and proves that 
General Howe was either unacquainted with our situa- 
tion, or restrained l>y his ihstructions from putting 
any thing to a hazard till his reinforcements shoUd 
arrive. 

'' The instance of General Montgomery, (I mention 
it because it is a striking one ; for a number of others 
might be adduced) proves, that instead of having men 
to take advantage of circamstances, you are in a man- 
ner compelled, right or wrong, to make circumstances 
yield to a secondary consideration. Since the first of 
December, I have been devising every means in my 
power to secure these encampments ; end though 1 am 
sensible that we never have, since that period, been 
able to act upon the offensive, and at times net in m 
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condition to defend, yet the cost of marchingr keoko one 
■et of men, bringing in another, the havock and waste 
occasioned by the first, the repairs necessary for the 
second, with a thousand incidental charges and incon- 
yeniences which have arisen, and which it is scarce 
possible to recollect or describe, amount to near as 
much as tlie keeping up a respectable body of troope 
the whole time, ready for any emergency, would have 
done. To this may be added, that you never can bar^ 
a well disciplined army. 

" To bring men well acquainted with the duties of 
r soldier, requires time. To bring them under proper 
cfiscipline and subordination, not only requires time, 
but is a work of great difficulty ; and in this army, 
where there is so little distinction between the officers 
and soldiers, requires an uncommon degree of atten- 
tion. To expect then, the same service from raw and 
undisciplined reciuits, as from veteran soldiers, is to 
expect what never diJ, and perhaps never will Happen. 
Men who are familiarized to danger, meet it without 
shrinking ; whereas, those who have never seen ser- 
vice, of^en apprehend danger where no danger is. 
Throe things prompt men to a regular discharge of 
their duty in time of action — ^natural bravery, hope of 
reward, and fear of punishment. The two first are 
common to the untutored and the disciplined soldier ; 
but the latter most obviously distinguishes the one 
from the other. A coward, when taught to believe, 
that if he break his ranks and abandon his colours, he 
will be punished with death by his own party, will take 
his chance against the enemy ; but a man who thinks 
little of the one, and is fearful of the other, acts from 
present feelings, regardless of ccnsequencos. 

" Again, men of a day's standing will not look for- 
ward ; and, from experience we find, that as the time 
approaches for their discharge, they grow careless of 
their arms, ammunition, camp utensils, cVc. Nay« 
even the barracks themselves, lay us under additionaJ 
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expense in providing for eTery fresh Mt| when we 
find it next to imposf ible to procure euch erticlee as 
are absolutely necessary in the first instance. To this 
may be added, the seasoning which new recraits most 
have to a camp, and the loss consequent thereupon. 
But this is not all : men, engaged for a short, limited 
time only, have the ofiicers too much in their power ; 
tar to Main a degree of popularity, in order to induce 
m second enlistment, a kind of familiarity takes place, 
which brings on a relaxation of discipline, unlicensed 
furloughs, and other indulgences, incompatible with 
order and good government ; by which means, thd 
latter part of the time lor which the soldier was en- 
gaged, is spent in undoing, what you were aiming to 
inculcate in the first. ^ 

''To go into an enumeration of all the evils we 
have experienced in this late great change of the ar- 
my, and the expenses inciden.tal to it — to say nothing 
of the hazard we have run, and must run, between the 
discharging of one army and the enlistment of another, 
unless an enormous expense of militia be incurred — 
would greatly exceed the bounds of a letter. What I 
have already taken the liberty of sajring, will serve to 
eonvey a general idea of the matter ; and therefore I 
shall, with all due deference, take the liberty to give 
it as my opinion, that if the Congress have any reason 
to vielieve that there will be occasion for troops another 
year, and consequently of another enlistment, they 
would save money, and have infinitely better troops, 
if they were, even at a bounty of twenty, thirty, or 
more dollars, to engage the men already enlijted, lill 
January next ; and such others as may be wanted to 
complete the establishment, for, and during the wai 
I will not undertake to say, that the men can be had 
upon these twms ; but I am satisfied that it will never 
do to let the matter alone, as it was last year, till the 
time of service was near expiring. The hazard is too 
great in the first place ; in the next, the trouble and 
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pfirpfiexlty of dlebanding oiioarmy, ondraiauig another 
at the same instant, and in such a critical situatioa as 
the last was, is scarcely in tlie power of words to da- 
flcribe, and such as no man, who has experienced it 
once, will ever undergro again/* 

Unhappily, the reasons which first induced Congress 
to adopt the plan of short enlistments, still had infla<^ 
ence on that body, and on many of the general officers 
of the army ; nor were they convinced of their erroor, 
but by the most distressing experience. 

The ico now became, sufficiently strong 
Feb. 14. for General Washington to march his 
forces upon it, into Boston ; and he was 
himself inclined to risk a. general assault upon the 
British posts, although lie had not powder to make 
any extensive use of his artillery ; but his general of 
ficers in Council voted against the attempt, with 
whose decision he reluctantly acquiesced. In his 
communication of their opinion to Congress, be ob- 
served, ^* Perhaps the irksomeness of my situation 
may have given different ideas to me, from those 
which influence the judgment of the gentlemea whom 
I consulted, and might have inclined me to put more 
to hazard than was consistent with prudence. If it had 
this effect, I am not sensible of it, as I endeavoured to 
give the subject all the consideration a matter cf such 
importance required. True it is, and I cannot help 
acknowledging, that I have many disagreeable sensa* 
tions on account of my situation ; for, to have the eyes 
of the whole continent fixed on me, with anxious ex- 
pectation of bearing of some great event, and to be re- 
strained in every military operation, for the want of the 
necessary means to carry it on, is not very pleasing ; 
especially, as the means used to conceal my weakness 
from the enemy, conceal it also from my firiends, and 
add lo their wonder." 

By the last of February, the stock of powder was 
considerably increased, and the regular army amount- 
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ed to 14,000 uien, which was reinforced by C,000 of the 
inilitia of Massachusetts. General Washligtok now 
resolved to take possession of the Heights of Dorches- 
ter, in the prospect that this movement woQid bfing 
on a general engagement with the enemy , under fa- 
vourable circumstanc3s ; or, should this expectation 
fail, from this position he would be enabled to annoj 
the ships in the harbour, and the troops in the town. 
Possessing these heights, ho might erect works upon 
the points of land nearest to the southerly part of Bos- 
ton, which would command the harbour and a great 
part of the town, as well as the beach from which an 
embarcation must be made, in case the enemy was dis 
posed to evacuate the place. 

To mask the design, a severe cannonade and bom- 
bardment were opened on the British works and lines, 
for several nights in succession. As soon as the filing 
began on the night of the 4th of March, a strong d(>< 
tachment marched from Rozbury, over the neck, and, 
without discovery, took possession of the heights. 
General Ward, who commanded the division of the 
army in Roxbury, had, fortunately, provided fascines 
before the resolution passed to fortify the place ; these 
were of great use; as the ground was deeply frozen ; 
and, in the course of the night, the party I y uncom- 
mon exertions erected works which defended them 
against the shot of the enemy; On the next morning, 
the British manifested surprise and consternation at 
sight of the American fortifications. Mutual firings 
took place, but with little effect ; and the Americans 
laboured indefatigftbly to complete their works. 

On the contingence of an attack upon Dorchester 
Heights, by a strong force, it had been resolved, that 
four thousand of the American troops, in boats, should 
cross Charles river, protected by three floating batte- 
ries, and attempt to carry the British posts in Boston, 
and open the communication by the neck to the Ameri- 
can forces in Roxburv 
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Admiral Skaldhain infonned General Howe, that 
the Americans must be dislodged, or he could not re- 
main with his fleet in Boston harbour. In pursuance 
of this intimation, on the afternoon of the 5th, a de- 
tachment consisting of three thousand men fell down 
to Castle Island, now Fort Independence, a position 
which would facilitate the attack on the next morning 
but a violent storm, during the night, deranged the 
plan, and before the British were again in readiness to 
make the attempt, the American works became too 
formidable to be assaulted. 

General Washingtoit, on this occasion, indulged a 
confident expectation of the success of his plans ; and 
wished the meditated attack upon Dorchester to be 
made^in the sanguine hope, that the complete con- 
quest of the British troops in Boston would be its ulti- 
mate effect ; but the storm frustrated his prospects. 

The safety of the British fleet and army, rendered 
die evacuation of Boston a necessary measure ; and 
»he arrangements of the enemy for this purpose, were 
soon communicated to General Washington. A pa 
per, under the signature of four of the Selectmen, was 
sent out by a flag, contidning a proposal, purporting to 
be made by General Howe, that on condition his army 
was periTdtted to embark without molestation, the 
town should be left without injury. The letter was 
directed to the Commander in Chief, but it did not 
bear the signature of General Howe, nor bind him to 
the observance of the condition. General Washing- 
ton did not, therefore, officially notice it ; but he di- 
rected the American officer, to whom it was delivered, 
t<9 return an answer to the Selectmen, informing them 
that theii letter had been communicated to his Gene- 
ral, and assigning the reasons why it had not been of- 
ficially noticed ; but both the commanders appear to 
have tacitly complied with the conditions. The Bri- 
tish army was not annoyed in the preparations to leave 
their post, nor was Nook's point fortified. On the 17th, 
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the town was evacuated, and left in a better state than 
was expected ; the houses were not damaged in any 
great degree ; but the British left few publick stores 
of value. 

Although Halifax was mentioned, as the destined 
place of the British armament, yet General Wabhiko* 
TON apprehended that New-York was their object 
On this supposition, he detached several brigades of 
his army to that city, before the evacuation of Boston 
General Howe remained a number of days in Nan 
tasket Road, and the Commander in Chief, when he 
entered Boston^ as a measure of security, fortified Fort 
Hill. 

The issue of the campaign was highly gratifying to 
all classes ; and the gratulation of his fellow-citizenf 
upon the repossession of the metropolis of Massachu- 
setts, was more pleasing to the Commander in Chief 
than would have b^en the honours.of a triumph. Con 
gress, to express the. publick approbation of the milita 
ry achievements of their General, resolved, " That the 
thanks of .Congress, in their own name, and in the 

' name of the thirteen United Colonies, be presented to 
his Excellency General WASiuirGTON, and the officers 
and soldiers under his command, for their wise and 
spirited conduct in the siege and acquisition of Boston , 
and thpt a medal of gold be struck, in commemora- 
tion of this great event, and presented to his Ex 
cellefncy." . - 

In his letter, informing Congress that he had exe 
cuted their order, and communicated to the army th» 

• vote of thanks, he observes, <^ They were indeed, a* 
first, a band of undisciplined husbandmen, but it is. 
under God,to their bravery and attention to their dutv, 
that I am indebted for that success which has procured 
me the only reward I wish to receive, the aftection and 

. esteem of my countrymen." 
6* 
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1776. As soon as the necessary arrangements were 
made in Boston, in the persuasion tliat the Hudson 
would be the scene of the next campaign. General 
Washivoton marched the main body of his army to 
New-Tork, where he arrived himself the 14th of April. 

The situation of New-Tork was highly favourable for 
an invading army, supported by a«euperiour naval force. 
The Sound, the North and East rivers, opened a direct 
access to any point on Long Island, Tork Island, or on 
the continent bordering upon those waters. To the 
effectual defence of the city, the passage up the rivers 
must be obstructed by forts and other impediments ; 
and an army was necessa'-y, of force sufficient to man 
the posts and lines of defence, and to meet the invading 
foe in tlie field. Aware of these facts. General Wash- 
ington doubted the practicability of a successful de 
fence of New-Tork. But the importance of the place. , 
and the difficulty which he had already experienced in 
dislodging an army from a fortified town, open to the 
protection and supplies of a fleet, inclined him to make 
the attempt. His own disposition to the measure was 
strengthened by the wishes of Congress, the opinion 
of bis general officers, and by the expectation of his 
country. The resolution being formed, he called into 
action, all the resources in his power, to effect it. His 
first carr was to out an end to the intercourse, which 
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to this time had been continued, between the U»»n and 
the British ships in the haibouii by which ihoy were 
supplied with every necessary ; and Tryon, the British 
Governour, enjoyed the most favourable opportunity 
to concert his plans with the numerous disaffected in- 
habitants of the city and itd vicinity ; and by the aid 
of the Committee of Safety, this dangerous communi- 
cation was effectually stopped. The General, with 
unremitted diligence, pushed on his works of defence. 
Hulks were sunk in the North and East rivers ; forts 
were erected on the most commanding situations on 
their banks ; and works were raised to defend the 
narrow passage between Long and York Islands. 

The passes in the High Lands, bordering on the 
Hudson, became an object of eariy and solicitous at- 
tention. The command of this river was equally im- 
portant to the American and the British General. 
By its possession, the Americans easily conveyed sup- 
plies of provision and ammunition to the northern 
army, and secured an intercourse between the southern 
and northern colonies, an intercourse essential to 
the success of the war. In the hands of the British, 
this necessary communication was interrupted, and an 
intercourse between the Atlantic and Canadi*. was 
opened to them. General Washington ordered these 
passes to be fortified, and made their security an ob- 
ject of primary importance, through every period of 
his command. 

In these defensive preparations, the American army 
incessantly laboured until Lord and General Howe 
arrived at Sandy Hook with the British fleet and army. 
In the near prospect of active warfare, the mind of the 
CSommander in Chief was aoritated by innumerable cm 
barrassments. He found himself destitute of the 
means to give his country t^e protection it expected 
from him ; the Colonies haa • filled up their respetf- 
tive regiments ; his force had been weakened by large 
detachments sent to reinfbrce the armv in Canada ; he 
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was greatly deficient in arms, tents, clothing, and all 
military stores; and notwithstanding his urgent en- 
treaties on this subject, such was the destitute state of 
America, that Congress with all their exertions were 
unable to supply him. Two thousand men in camp, 
were at this time without arms ; ahd no confidence 
could be placed in many of the muskets, which were 
in the hands of the soldiery: In this weak and de- 
ficient condition. General Washington was to c»ppose 
a powerful and well appointed army, and to guard 
against the intrigues of those in New-Tork and it's 
neighbourhv/od, who were disaffected to the' American - 
cause: th&.e were numerous, powerful,' and enter- 
prising. A i-lan was laid by Govemour Tryon, through 
the agency of the Mayor of the city, to aid the enemy 
in landing, &nd to seize the person of General Wash- 
ington. The defection reached the American army, 
and even some of the GeneraPs guard engaged in the 
conspiracy ; but it was seasonably discovered, and a 
number of those concerned in it were executed. 

The permanent troops being found incompetent to 
defend the country, it became necessary to call detach- 
ments of militia into the field ; and Congress, placing 
implicit confidence in the judgment and patriotism of 
their General, invested him with" discretionary powers, 
to call on the governments of the neighbouring Colo- 
nies, for such numbers as circumstances should re- 
quire ; and they empowered him to form those maga- 
zines of military stores, which he might deem to be . 
necessary. In pursuance of the measure recommend- 
ed by Congress, a requisition was made for thirteen 
thousand and eight hundred of the militia from Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New- York, and New-Jersey. 

While these defensive preparations were going foir 
ward in the camp. Congress was ripening measures to 
declare the Colonies independent of Great Britain. 
The free exercise of their constitutional rights was 

e extent of the American claim at the commence 
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ment of the controversy, and a tcconciliation with the 
parent state, by a redress of grievances, was the ar- 
dent desire of the great body of the American people ; 
but Uie operations of war produced other feeHngs an J. 
views: A general alienation of affection from the Bri- 
tish government took place, and it was thought thai 
the mutual confidence of the two countrieft could never 
he restored. In the common apprehension, it became 
an absurdity, that one country should maintain autho- 
rity over another, distant from it three thousand miles 
The restrictions of Great Britain upon the Colonial 
trade, in the course of investigation, appeared as a 
heavy burden, and the commerce of the world was 
viewed as a high reward of independence : common 
sense dictated, that the ability successfully to contend 
for the liberty formerly enjoyed as British Colonies, 
strenuously exerted, would secure to the country the 
more honourable and permanent blessings of an indo> 
j>endent and sovereign nation. The declaration of ia> 
dependence was supposed to be the most effectual 
means to secure the aid of foreign powers ; because 
the great kingdoms of Europe would be disposed to 
assist the efforts of the Colonies to establish an inde- 
pendent government, although they would not inter- 
f<5re with their struggles to regain the liberties of Bri- 
tish subjects. By reasonings of this nature, the minds 
of the American people were ripened to renounce their 
allegiance to Britain, and to assume a place am%.ng in- 
dependent nations ; and the representatives of most of 
the Colonies were instructed to support in Congress 
measures for 'his important purpose. 

Early in June, the following resolution was moved 
in Congress by Richard Henry Lee, and seconded by 
John Adams, '< Resolved that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States ; and that all political connexion between them 
and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to bo, to- 
tally dissolved.' This resolution was solemnly de 
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bated for several days, and finally passed Con. 
luLf 4. grepSy in the affirmative; by the unanimous 
suffrage of its members. 

The duties of the field precluded General Washivo- 
TGR from a primary agency in thi? important, national 
measure ; but it met his full approbation. On the re* 
ecption of the instrument, he wrote as follows to the 
President of Congress. 

^' I perceive that Congress have been employed in de- 
liberating on measures of the most important nature. 
It is certain that it is not with us to determine in many 
instances, what consequences will flow from our coun- 
sels ; but yet it behooves us to adopt such, as, under the 
smiles of a gracious and all kind Providence, will be 
most likely to promote our happiness. I trust the lat^ 
decisive part they have taken, is calculated for that end, 
and will secure us that freedom, and those privileges, 
which have been, and are, refused us, contrary to the 
voice of nature, and the British Constitution. Agreea- 
ble to the request of Congress, I caused The Declara- 
tion to be proclaimed before all the army, under my 
immediate command ; and have the pleasure to infi>rm 
them, that the measure seemed to have their most hearty 
consent ; the expressions and behaviour of both officers 
and men, testifying their warmest approbation of it." 

General Howe had sailed from Halifax in June, and 
early in July landed his army, without serious opposi- 
tion, rn Staten Island ; and on the twelfth of that 
month, he was joined by Lord Howe, with the rein- 
forcements for the army. Lord How 3 had been ap- 
pointed to command the naval force on the American 
station ; and he and the General were invested with 
the powers of Commissioners to treat with individiials, 
and with corporate bodies in the Colonies, upon terms 
of reconciliation with Britain. Although independ- 
ence was already declared, yet they were anxious to 
commence negotiation ; and though unwilling to re 
cognise the official capacity of Congress, or of General 
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Wa9hiiiotoN| yet they desired to open with them « 
eorrespoBdence. Hii Lordship sent a lette; by a fUg, 
directed to '^George Washington, Esq." This the 
General refused to reeeire, as ** it did not acknowledge 
the publick character, with which he was invested by 
Congress, and in no other character could he have any 
intercourse with his Lordship." Congress,by a formal 
resolution, approved the dignified conduct of their 
General, and directed, ^* That no letter or message be 
received on any occasion whatever from the enemy, 
by the Commander in Chief, or others, the Command- 
ers of the American army, but such as shall be direct- 
ed to them in the character they respectively sustain." 

An intercourse between the British commander, and 
General Washington, was greatly desired for political 
reasons, as well as for purposes growing out of the 
war. Not yet disposed to adopt his military address, 
they sent Colonel Patterson, Adjutant General of the 
British army, to the American head quarters, with a 
letter directed to *^ George Washington, &c. &c. &c.' 
When the Colonel was introduced to the General, he 
addressed him by the title of Excellency, and said, 
^f that General Howe greatly regretted the difficulty 
that had arisen respecting the address of the letter ; 
that the manner v.>f direction had been common with 
Ambassadors and Plenipotentiaries, in caa^a of rtis- 
pute about rank and precedency ; that General Wa^h* 
^NGTON had himself, the last year, directed a letter in 
the. following manner, " The Hon. William Howe ;" 
that Lord and General Howe held his person and 
character in the highest respect, and did not mean to 
derogate from his rank ; and, that the et ceteras im- 
plied every thing which ought to follow." He then 
laid the letter which had been before sent, on the table. 

The General, declining its reception, observed, "that 
a letter, directed to a publick character, should have 
an address descriptive of that character, or it might be 
eonsidered as a private letter. It was true that the 
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dt. ceteras implied every thing, they also impiied any 
thing. Th? letter alluded to, was in answer to od9 
received from General Howe, under the like addres* 
which being received bv the officer on duty, he did 
not think proper to return ; and therefore answered in 
tixe same mode of address ; and that he should dibao* 
hitoly decline any letter relating to his publick station^ 
directed to him as a private person." 

Colonel Patterson then said, that General Howe 
would not urge his delicacy farther, and repeated his 
assertion, that no failure of rexpect was intended. 
Some general conversation then passed, respecting th« 
treatment of prisoners, when the Colonel proceeded to 
observe, that the goodness of the King had induced 
him to appoint Lord and General Howe his aommis- 
sioners, to accommodate the dispute that had unhappi- 
ly arisen ; that their powers were very extensive, and 
they would be highly gratified in effecting the accom- 
modation ; and bo wished his visit might be eonsider- 
ed as the introduction to negotiation. 

General Washington replied, that Congress had 
not invested him with powers to negotiate ; but he 
would observe, that from what had transpired, it ap- 
peared that Lord and General Howe were only em- 
powered to grant pardons : that they who had com- 
mitted no faults, wanted no pardon ; and that the 
Americans were only defending what they thought 
their indubitable rights. Colonel Patterson rejoined, 
that this would open a wide field of argument, and af- 
ter expressing his fears, that an adherence to forms 
might obstruct business of the greatest moment, took 
his leave. The highest courtesy was observed in this 
conference: the address of Colonel Patterson was 
manly and polished *, the American General fully sup- 
ported the dignitv of his character and station ; and 
Uio scene was highly interesting to spectators 

The Commander in Chief expected no salutary con- 
sequencos to result from the agency of the British 
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oomxnuMoiierci. . He apprehended, that their attempt* 
at Dogoti&tion were calculated only to divide ind 
weaken the continent ; and he feared, that their niea- 
sores would operate to relax the exertions of the United 
States to meet the conflicts of the field. In a private 
letter to a confidential friond, as early as May, he la* 
mented the effects of this nature, which had actually 
been produced. ^' Many members of Congress," he 
wrote, *^ in short the representatives of whole provinces, 
are still feeding themselves on the dainty food of recoB- 
citiation ', and although they will not allow that the 
expectation of it has any influence on their judgments, 
BO far as respects preparations for defence, it is but 
too obvious that it has an opera*^ion upon every part of 
their conduct, and is a dog upon all their proceedings. 
It is not in the nature of things to- be otherwise ; for 
no man who entertains a hope of seeing this dispute 
speedily and equitably adjusted by commissioners, will 
go to the same expense, and incur the same hazards, to 
prepare for the worst event, that he will who believes 
that he must conquer or submit unconditionally , and take 
the consequences, such as confiscation and hanging.'* 
General Howe commanded a force of twen- 
A/OQ. 8. ty-four thousand men, well disciplined, and 
abundantly supplied with every thing neces- 
sary to take the field ; he daily expected to be rein- 
fiurced by a second detachment of German troops ; and 
he was supported by a fleet judiciously fit(ed to its 
destined service. To oppose this formidable enemy, 
General Washington had under his direction seven- 
teen thousand two hundred and twenty-five men ; of 
these three thousand six hundred and sixty-eight were 
ui the hospital. His effective force was disposed in 
New-Tork, on Long and Govemour's Islands, and at 
Panlus Hook ; and he informed Congress, that in case 
of an attack, he could promise himself only the addition 
of one small battalion. Some of the posts occupied 
by the army were fifteen miles distant from others, and 
Vol. I. 7 
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navigable waters intervened. ** These thitkgB" ob- 
wrved the General, << are melancholy, but they are 
nevertheless trae. I hope for better. Under every 
disad vantage. ^my utmost exertions shall be empIoyed| 
to bring about the great end we have in view ; and so 
far as I can judge from the professions and apparent 
disposition of my troops, I shall have their support. 
The superiority of the enemy, and the expected attack 
do not seem to have depressed their spirits. These 
considerations lead me to think, that though the ap- 
peal may not terminate so happily as I could wish, yet 
the enemy will not succeed in their views without 
considerable loss. Any advantage they may gain, will, 
I trust, cost them dear." 

Before serious hostilities commenced, tho American 
army was reinforced by several regiments of perma- 
nent troops, and by detachments of militia, which made 
the whole number amount to twenty-seven thousand ; 
but the men were not accustomed to the life of the 
camp ; they we're much exposed from the wont of 
tents, and one quarter of the whole army were taken 
from duty by sickness. 

While waiting the tardy movements of the enemy, 
General Washington, apprised of the impressions that 
would be made by the event of the first encounter, ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to bring his inexperienced 
troops under subordination, and to excite in them mili- 
tary ardcur, without which he could have no hope of 
sueeessful warfare. In general orders, he called upon 
officers to be cool in action, and upon the soldiery to 
be obedient to orders, and to be firm and eourageovs. 
He directed, that any soldier, who deserted his ranki 
in time of battle, should be immediately shot down. 
He desired commanders of corps to report to him 
every instance of distingi ished bravery in the soldiery, 
with promise of reward. He endeavouiVMi, by the lore 
of liberty, of country, and of posterity, to animate bis 
aimy to do their duty. ^^ Tlie time/* he observed, 
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**i» now at handy which must probably determine 
wheUier Americans are to be free men or «iavetf> 
whether they are to have any property they can call 
their own ', whether their houses and farms are to be 
pillaged and destroyed, and themselves consigned to a 
state of wretcliedness, from which no human ofibrU 
will deliver them. The fiite of unborn millions will 
now depend, under God, on thj courage and conduct 
jf this army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy leaves 
us only the choice of a brave resistance, or the meet 
abject submission. We have to resolve to conquer, 
or to die. Our own, our country's honour caU upon 
us for a vigorous and manly exertion ; and if we now 
eliaraefully fail, we shall become infamous to the whole 
world. Let us then rely on the goodness of our cause, 
and on the aid of the Supreme Being, in whose hand 
victory is, to animate and encourage us to great and 
noble actions. The eyes of all our countrymen are 
now upon us, and we shall have their blessing and 
praises, if happily wo are the instruments of saving 
them from the tyranny meditated against them. Let 
us therefore animate and encourage each other, and 
show the whole world, that a freeman, contending (or 
liberty on his own ground, is superiour to any slavish 
mercenary on earth." 

In the communication to his army of the 

JuLT 21 success of the Americans at Fort Moultrie, 

near Charleston, he thus laboured to excite 

tliem to emulate the bravery of their countrymen in 

South Carolina. 

" This glorious example of our troops, under h3 
like circumstances with ourselves, the General hopes, 
will animate every officer and soldier to imitate, and 
even to outdo them, when the enemy shall make the 
same attempt on us. With such a bright example be- 
fore us, of what can be done by brave men, fighting in 
defence of their country, wo shall be loaded with a 
double share of shame and infamy, if we do not acqatt 
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ourselvea with courage, and manifest a determined 
resolution to conquer or die. With the hope and con- 
fidence that this army will have an equal share of 
honour and success, the General most earnestly ex- 
horts every officer and soldier to pay the utmost atten- 
tion to his arms and health ; to have the former in the 
best order for action, and by cleanliness and care to 
preserve the latter ^ to be exact in their discipline, 
obedient to their superiours, and vigilant on duty. 
With such preparations and a suitable spirit, there can 
be no doubt but, by the blessing of heaven, wo shall re- 
pel our cruel invaders, preserve our country, and gain 
the greatest honour." 

In the immediate view of the arduous conflict, the 
General once more endeavoured to inspire his army 
with the heroism necessary successfully to sustain it. 

" The enemy's whole reinforcement is now arrived," 
said he, *^ so that an attack must, and soon will be 
made. The General therefore again repeats his ear- 
nest request, that every officer and soldier will have 
his arms and ammunition in good order ; keep within 
his quarters and encampment, as much as possible ; be 
ready for action at a moment's call ; and when called 
to it, remember, that liberty, property, life, and honour 
are all at stake ; that upon their courage and conduct, 
rest the hopes of their bleeding and insulted country ; 
that their wives, childsen, and parents, expect safety 
from them alone ; and that we have every reason to 
believe that heaven will crown with success so just a 
cause. 

" The enemy will eiideavour to intimidate by show 
and appearance ; but remember, they have been re 
pulsed on various occasions, by a few brave Ameri- 
cans. Their cause is bad } their men are conscious of 
it ; and if opposed with firmness and coolness on their 
first onset, with our advantage of works, and know- 
ledge of the ground, the victory most assuredly is ours. 
Every good soldier will be silent and attentive, wait 
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for orders, and reserve his fire until he is sure of doinf 
execution ; of this the officers are to be particular!/ 
careful." 

The possession of Long Jsiand is essential to the 
defence of New-Tork. It had been determined In a 
Council of war, to fortify a camp at Brooklyn, front- 
ing New-York ; and stretching across that end of Long 
Island, from Eajit river to 6owan*s cove. The rear of 
this encampment was defended b/ batteries on Rod Hook 
and Governour's Island, and by works on East River, 
which secured the communication with the city. In 
front of the encampment, ran a range of hills from 
east to west across the island. These were covered 
with wood, and were steep, but could any where be 
ascended by infantry. Over this range were three 
passes, leading by three roads to Brookjyn ferry. 

A strong detachment of the American army was 
posted on Long Island, under the command of General 
Greene, who made himself intimately acquainted with 
the passes on the hills; but unfortunately becoming 
sick, General Sullivan succeeded him in this command 
only a few days before active operations commenced. 
The main body of the Americac army remained on 
York Island. A flying camp, composed of militia, was 
formed at Amboy, to prevent the depredations of the 
enemy in New- Jersey ', and a force was stationed near 
New Aochelle, and at East and West Chester on the 
Sound, to check the progress of the enemy, should 
they attempt to land above King's bridge, and enclose 
the Americans on York Island. The head quarters of 
General Washihgton were in the city, but he was 
daily over at Brooklyn to inspect the state of that camp, 
and to make the best arrangements circumstances 
would admit. 

An immediate attack being expected on Long Isl- 
and, Gen^l Sullivan was reinforced, and directed 
carefully to watch the passes. 

On the 26th the main body of the British troops 
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with a lar^ detachment of Germans, landed under 
eorer of the ihips, on the south western extremity of 
Long Island. A regiment of militia stationed on the 
eoast, retreated before them to the heights. A large 
reinforcement was sent to the camp at Brooklyn, and 
the command of the post given to General Putnam, 
who was particularly charged to guard the woods, and 
to hold himself constantly prepared to meet the assault 
of the enemy. 

On the same day, the British, in three diyisioiis, took 
post upon the south skirt of the wood ; General Grant 
upon their left, near the coast ; the German General 
de Heister in the centre at Flatbush ; and General 
Clinton upon their right at Flatland. The range of 
hills only now separated the two armies, and the dif- 
ferent posts of the British were distant from the 
American camp, from four to six miles. Upon their 
left, a road to Brooklyn lay along the coast by Gowan^s 
eoye, before General Grant's division. From Flatbush 
a direct road ran to the American camp, in «7hich the 
Germans might proceed. General Clinton might 
either unite with the Germanic or take a more eastern 
route, and fall into the Jamaica road by the way of 
Bedford. These three roads unite near Brooklyn. 
On the pass at Flatbush, the Americans had thrown 
up a small redoubt, mounted it with artillery, and 
manned it with a body of troops. Major General Sul- 
livan continuecl to command on the heights. 

In the evening. General Clinton, without 
Aug 26. beat of drum, marched with the in&ntry of 
his divisi9n, a party of light horse, and four- 
teen field pieces, to gain the defile on the Jamaica 
road. A few hours before day, he surprised an Ameri- 
can party stationed hero to give the alarm of an ap- 
proaching enemy, and undiscovered by Sullivan seizea 
the pass. At day light be passed the heights, and 
descended into the plain on the side of Brooklyn 
Barly in the morning. General de Heister, at Flatbusl^ 
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tnd Greneral Grant upon the west cout, opened a can- 
nonade upon the American troops, and began to aacead 
the hill ; but they moved very slowly, as their object 
was to draw the attention of the American commander 
&om his left, and give General Clinton opportunity to 
gain tho rear of the American troops stationed on the 
heights. General Putnam, in the apprehension that 
the serious att ick wonld be made by de Heister and 
Grant, sent detachments to reinforce General Sallivan 
and Lord Sterling at the defiles, through which those 
divisions of the enemy were approaching. When 
General Clinton had passed the left flank of the Ameri- 
cans, about eight o'clock in the morning of the 27thy 
de Heister and Grant vigorously ascended the hill ; 
the troops which opposed them, bravely maintained 
their ground, until they learned their perilous situation 
from the British columns, which were gainmg their 
rear. 

As soon as the American left discovered the progresa 
of General Clinton, they attempted to return to the 
camp at Brooklyn ; but their flight was stopped by the 
front of the British column. In the moan time, the 
Germany pushed forward from Flatbush, and the troops 
in the American centre, under the immediate com- 
mand of General Sullivan, having also discovered that 
their flank was turned, and that the enemy was gain- 
ing their rear, in haste retreated towards Brooklyn. 
Clinton's columns continuing to advance, intercepted 
them, tboy were attacked in front and rear, and alter 
nately driven by the British on the Germans, and by 
the Germans on the British. Desperate aa their situa- 
tion was, some regiments iMroke through the enemy's 
columns and regained the fortified camp ; but moat of 
the detachments upon the American left and centre 
were either killed or taken prisoners. 

The detachment on the American right, under Lord 
Sterling, behaved well, and maintained a severe con- 
flict with General Grant for six houra, until the van or 
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Gezieral Clinton's division, having crossed the whole 
island, gained their rear. Lord Sterling perceived his 
danger, and found that his troops could be saved only 
by an immediate retreat over a creek near the cove 
He gave orders to this purpose ; and, to facilitate their 
execution, he in person attacked Lord CornwaUis, who, 
by this time having gained the coast, had posted a 
small corps in a house, just above the p^ace where the 
American troops must pass the creek. The attack 
was bravely made with four hundred men, who, in the 
opinion of their commander, were upon the point of 
dislodging CornwaUis ; but his Lordship being rein- 
forced from his own column, and General Grant at- 
tacking Kora Sterling in the rear, this brave band 
was overpowered by numbers, and those who survived 
were compelled to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war ', but this spirited assault gave opportunity for a 
large proportion of the detachment to escape. 

The loss of the Americans on this occasion, for the 
number engaged, was great; General Washingtun 
stated it at a thousand men ; but his returns probably 
included only the regular regiments. General Howe, 
in an official letter, made the prisoners amount to one 
thousand and ninety-seven. Among these were Major 
General Sullivan, and Brigadier Generals Sterling and 
WoodhuU. The amount of the killed was never with 
precision ascertained. Numbers were supposed to have 
been drowned in the creek, and some to have perished 
in tlie mud on the marsh. The British loss acknow- 
edged by General Howe, was twenty-one officers, and 
three .lundred and forty-six prfvates killed, wounded, 
and taken. 

General Wa.shington pressed over to Brooklyn in 
the heat of the action ; but unable to rescue his men 
from their perilous situation, was constrained to be the 
inactive spectator of the slaughter of his best troops. 

At the close ot the day, the Briiish approached in 
front 01 -lie Amoncan works^ and it has been said, that 
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the troops, in their ardour, exhibited a strong mc]i]ia<- 
uon to storm the lines ; bnt General Howe, remem- 
bering Bunker Hill, prudently restrained them from 
the assault. 

Determining to carry the American works by rega 
lar approaches, the British commander broke ground, 
on the night of the 2dth, within six hundred yards of 
a redoubt. 

General Washington was fully sensible of the dan- 
ger that awaited him. The success of the enemy by 
regular approaches was certain. His troops were with- 
out tents, and had already suffered extremely by heavy 
rains. The movements of the British fleet indicated 
an intention to force a passage into the East river, and 
cut off the retreat of the troops to the city. Should 
they accomplish this, the situation of the army on 
Long Island would be desperate. An immediate re- 
treat to the city was therefore thought expedient. The 
measure was happily accomplished, on the night of 
the 29th, with all the stores, and military apparatus, 
except a few pieces of heavy artillery, which the soft- 
ness of the ground rendered it impossible tA move. 

This important retreat wan made with so much si- 
lence and address, that the enemy did not perceive it, 
although so near that the noise of their intrenching 
tools was distinctly heard by the Americans. A heavy 
fog hung over Long Island until late in the morning 
of the 30th, which hid the movements of the Ameri- 
can army from General Howe. When it cleared, 
the rear guard was seen crossing East river, out of 
reach of the British fire. The General in person In- 
spected the details of this critical rutreat ; and for the 
forty-eight hours, which preceded its completion, in 
his own language, ho was ** hnrdly off his horse, and 
never closed his eyes.'* He did not leave the island 
before the covering parly marched from the lines. * 

The attempt to defend Long Island has by man^ 
been considered, as an crrour in the military opera 
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titnif of th9 American General. But before his judg- 
menty in this instance, is condemned, the reasons which 
led I to it ought to bo weighed. Its possession was 
highly important to cither army ; its situation render- 
ed its defence, in a good degree, probable ; the range 
of hills was favourable to the obstruction of an invad- 
ing enemy ; and a fortified camp in the rear opening 
a communication with the city, and supported by bat- 
teries on Governour's Island and the East river, ren- 
dered a retreat practicable, when circumstances should 
make it necessary. There was then a fair prospect of 
defending the island ; at least of detaining the enemy 
so long in the effort to gain possession of it, as to waste 
the campaign in the contention. The disastrous con- 
sequences of this measure, are not to be attributed to 
any defect in the original plan, but to the neglect of 
the commanding officer on the island in guarding the 
pass on the road from Jamaica to Bedford. Unfortu- 
nately this officer was changed at the time, when hbs- 
tilities were about to commence ; and the General, 
who directed the disposition of the troops on the day 
of the action, was imperfectly acquainted with the 
passes in the mountains. General Washington, by 
written instructions, directed this officer " Particularly 
to guard the defiles in the woods, and to render the 
approach of the enemy through them as difficult as 
possible." This order was not fully executed. It ap- 
pears. Chat General Sullivan was not apprized of the 
march of the British detachment from Flatbush to 
Flatland, on the evening of the 26th, and a guard on 
the Jamaica road did not seasionably discover the ap- 
proach of the enemy to give informstion. General 
Howe, in his official letter, mentioned, that an American 
patroling party was taken on this road ; and General 
Washington in a letter to a friend wrote, " This mis- 
fortune happened in a great measure, by two detach- 
ments of our people, who we~e posted in two roads 
leading thrcugh a wood to into.cept the enemy in their 
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march, sufTering a surprise, and making a pfeeipitcta 
retreat." 

It should also be recollected, that the plans of the 
Commander in Chief, were laid in the expectation of 
a much larger force, than in the event he realised. 
The regiments were not complete ; and he was abeo- 
lately destitute of cavalry. There was not a single 
company of horse on Long Island to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy, and give information of their 
movements. This famishes some apology for the ig- 
norance of the commanding ofBcer on Long Island, 
respecting the man<Buvre of the enemy. 

The defeat of the 27th made a most onfavoarable 
impression upon the army. A great proportion of 
the troops lost their confidence in their officers, and in 
themselves. Before this unfortunate event, they met 
the enemy in the spirit of freemen, fighting for their 
highest interests, and under the persuasion, that their 
thorough use of arms, rendered them equal to the dif^ 
ciplined battalions which they were to oppose. But, 
on this occasion, by evolutions, which they did not 
comprehend, they found themselves encompassed with 
difficulties, firom which their utmost exertions could 
not extricate, an^. involved in dangers, from which 
their bravery could not deliver them ; and entertaining 
a high opinion of the adroitness of the enemy, in 
every movement, they apprehended a fittal snare. 

These melancholy facts were thus narrated by Gene- 
ral Washihgtok, in his letter to Congress. " Our 
situation is truly distressing. The check our detach- 
ment sustained on the 27th ultimo, has dispirited too 
great a proportion of our troops, and filled their minds 
with apprehension and despair. The militia, instead 
of calling forth their utmost efforts to a brave and 
manly opposition, in order to repair our losses, are dis- 
mayed, intractable, and impatient to return. Great 
numbers of them have gone off-— in some instances, 
almost by whole regiments bv half ones, and }fy com* 
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panies at a time. This circumstance, of itself, inde 
pendent of others, when fronted by a well appointed 
enemy, super iour in number to our whole collected 
force, would be sufficiently disagreeable : but when 
their example has infected another part of the army ; 
when their want of discipline, and refusal of almost 
every kind of restraint and government, have produced 
a like conduct, but too common to the whole, and an 
entire disregard of that order and subordination neces- 
sary to the well doing of an army, and which had been 
inculcated before, as well as the nature of our military 
establishment would admit of, our condition is still 
more alarming ', and with the deepest concern I am 
obliged to confess my want of confidence in the gene- 
rality of the troops." 

The British General being in possession of Long 
Island, prepared to attack New-York. The body of 
tho fleet lay at anchor near Govemour's Island ; but 
particular ships passed up the East river, without sus- 
taining injury from the American batteries ; others, 
sailing round Long Island into the Sound, passed up 
to the higher part of York Island. By these move- 
ments, the ikituation of the American army became 
criticaL It was uncertain whether the attack would 
be made upon the lines, or whether General Howe 
would land his troops above King*8 bridge, and en- 
close the Americans. To guard against thc^ danger 
which threatened liim, the Commander in Chief or- 
dered the stores, that were not of present necessity, 
to be removed above King's bridge, and assembled a 

Council to determine upon the expediency 
Sept. 7. of retreating from the city. The majority c^ 

his general officers voted against the imme- 
diate evacuation of Now-Tork. Th$ plan recommend* 
ed was to station tlio army in the best manner, to de- 
fend the points menaced with attack, that the enemy 
might waste the residue of 'the season in the struggle 
to possess York Island. The belief that Congress da- 
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sired that New-York should be maintained to extremk 
tjf probably had influence on this Council. In com* 
nunicating the adopted plan to that body^ General 
Washivgtoh nlearly indicated an opinion, that aa 
immediate evacuation of New- York was expedient. 
Speaking of the enemy, he observed, 

** It is now extremely obvious, from all intelliffenee, 
firom their movements, and every other circumstance, 
that having landed their whole army on Long Island, 
(except about four thousand on Staten IsUnd) they mean 
to enclose us on the Island of New- York, by taking 
post in our rear, while the shipping effectually secure 
ihe front ; and thus, either by cutting off our commu- 
nication with the country, oblige us to fight them on 
their own terms, or surrender at discretion, or, by a 
brilliant stroke, endeavour to cut this army in pieces, 
and secure the collection of arms and stores, which 
they well know we shall not bo able soon to replace. 

" Having, therefore, their syttRm unfolded to us, it 
became an important consideration, how it would oe 
most successfully opposed. On every side there is a 
choice of diMculties } and every measure, on our part 
(however painful the reflection be from experience) to 
be formed with some apprehension that all our troops 
will not do their duty. In deliberating on this great 
question, it was impossible to forget, that history, our 
own experience, the advice of our ablest friends in 
Europe, the fears of the enemy, and even the declara- 
tions of Congress, demonstrate, that on our side, the 
war should be defensive — (it has ever been called a 
war of posts) — ^that we should on all occasions avoid a 
general action, nor put any thing to the rids, unless 
compelled by a necessity into which we ought never 
to be drawn. 

" Tt was concluded to arrange the army under three 
divisiops ; five thousand to remain for the defence of 
the city ; nine thousand to King's bridge and its de- 
pendences, as well to posftem and secure those postS) 

Vol. I. 8 
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as to be roady to attack the enemy who are moving 
eastward on Long Island, if they should attempt to 
land on this side ; the remainder to occupy the intei - 
mediate space, and support either ; that the sick should 
be immediately removed to Orangetown, and barracks 
prepared at King^s bridge with all possible expedition 
to cover the troops. 

" There were some general officers, in whose judg- 
ment and opinion, much confidence ij to be reposed, 
that were for a total and immediate removal from the 
city, urging the great danger of one part of the army 
being cut off before the other can support it, the ex- 
tremities being at least sixteen miles apart ; that our 
army, when collected, is inferiour to the enemy ; that 
they can move with their whole force to any point of 
attack, and consequently must succeed by weight of 
numbers, if they have only a part to oppose them ; 
that, by removing from hence, we deprive the enemy 
of the advantage of their ships, v'hicli will make at 
least ono half of the force to attack the town ; that 
we should keep the enemy at bay, put nothing to the 
hazard, but at aJl events, keep the army together, which 
may be recruited another year ; that the uns])ent 
stores will also be preserved ; and, in thiii case, the 
heavy artillery can also be secured.** 

In the full expectation that a retreat from York 
Island would soon become necessary, the €reneral as- 
siduously continued the removal of the stores and 
heavy baggage to a place of safety. 

The General officers became alarmed at 
Sept. 12. the danger of tho army, and, in a second 
Council, doterminod to remove it from 
New-York. 

On the fourteenth, several British ships passed up 
the East river, and large bodies of troops wore moved 
to Montezore's Island with the apparent intention to 
lan^ either upon the continent above King's bridge, 
toA wholly to enclose the Americans, or upon the 
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plains of Ilaerlein on York Islcnd, to break tbo Ium 
of communication between the different diTiaioiMi of 
their army, and attack ihem in ntnatione, in whieb 
they would be unable to support each othrr. The next 
morning General Clinton landed under cover of fiv« 
men of war, with four thousand n»en, three miles 
above the city of New-Tork. 

The American linep at this plaee were 
SxPT. 14. capable of defence, but the men posted in 
them, on the Bring of the ships, withoai 
waiting for the attack of toe enemy, abandoned them. 
As soon as the cannonading began, two brigades were 
detached from the main body to support tho troops in 
the breast works, the fugitives communicated to them 
their panic i, and General Washington, in riding to 
the scene of action, met his troops retreating in the 
utmost confusion, disregarding the efforts of their 
Generals to stop them. While the Commander in 
Chief was, with some effect, exerting himself to rally 
them, a very small body of tho enemy appeared ao 
sight, on which the men again broke, and a most das- 
tardly route ensued. At tliis unfortunate moment, and 
only at this moment through his whole life. General 
Washington appears to have lost his fortitude. All 
the shameful and disastrous consequences of the de- 
fection of his army, rushed upon his mind, and bore 
down his spirits. In a paroxysm of despair, he turned 
his horse towards the enemy, seemingly with the in- 
tention io avoid the disgrace of the day by the sacri- 
fice of his life : his aids seized the horse's bridle, and, 
with friendly violence, rescued him from the destruo- 
tion that awaited him. 

In consequence of the failure of the troops upon the 
lines, the evacuation of New- York was necessarily made 
in haste. It was happily accomplished with the loss of 
very few men } but most of the heavy artillery, many of 
the tents, and a great part of the stores, which had not 
been previously removed, were unavoidably loft behind. 
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' The American arniy having been driven from New* 
York, the British General stationed a detachmeat to 
gaard the city ; and posted his main army in front of 
the American lines on the nortli end of York Island. 
Their right extended to the East, and their left to the 
North river ; and both their flanks were covered by 
ships of war. The island at Bloomingdale, the placie 
of the British encampment, is two miles wide. 

The strongest post of the Americans was at King** 
bridge, which secured their communieation with the 
country. M'Gowan*s pass, and Morn's heighta wm 
also rendered defensible ; and within a mile and 
a half of the enemy, a detachment was posted in a 
fortified camp, on the heights of Haerlem. The Com- 
mander in Chief was pleased with this disposition of 
his army ; he thought it must lead to those frequent 
skinnishes, which would insensibly wear off the d^ 
pression occasioned by the late defeat, and restore to 
his men confidence in themselves. He indulged the 
hope that by these services, the discipline would hm in- 
troduced into the army, absolutely necessary to suc- 
cessful war, when every individual does his appro- 
priate duty, confiding for his security in the iUlI 
of his General, and in the united efforts of his fellow 
soldiers. 

The very day after the retreat from the 
Sept. 16. city, a party of the enemy appeared in the 
piain between the two hostile camps. Th« 
General rode to the outpost to embrace the opportuni- 
ty to attack them. Lieutenant Colonel Knowlton, of 
Connecticut, a brave officer, who had been akimrish- 
ing with the party, stated their number at three hun- 
dred. The General detached Colonel Knowlton and 
Major Leitch, of Virginia, to gain their rear, while he 
occupied their attention by movements indieatuig a 
design to attack tliem in front. Colonel Knowlton 
and Major Leitch, after leading their corps into action 
in a raost soldier-like manner, were both soon brought 
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off the field mortally wounded; yet the men under 
their Captains, bravely continued the attack, and drovo 
an enemy, euperiour in numbers, from their position. 
The Americans bad fifty men killed and wounded, and 
the British twice that number. 

This skirmish, trifling in itself, was improved to 
valuable purposes. The Commander in Chief in gene- 
ral orders, applauded the braverjr of ofiicots and men ; 
contrasted it with the cowardly behaviour of the troops 
the day before ; called upon the whole army to emu- 
late this honourable example ; and from the issue of 
this conflict, pointed out what brave m»n might effeot, 
when fighting in the best of causes. 1 ne parole next 
day was Leitch. In filling the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the Colonel, the General mentioned 
that the oflicer succeeded ^* the gallant and bravo Colo- 
nel Enowlton, who would have been an honour to any 
country, and who had faJleu gloriously fighting at his 
post." The success of this rencounter had a general 
, effect upon the spirits of the army. 

In addition to the arduous duties of this campaign, 
which were sufficient to employ the time, and test the 
talents of the greatest military character ; tlte state of 
tho army furnished a weighty subject of attention to 
General Washington. Ho dwelt u^on tho gloomy 
prospects of the succeeding winter. The clothing of 
the men was suited only to the warm season, and their 
time of enlistment expired with the year. Tho con- 
sequent distresses in ail their magnitude rose to his 
mind, and in the fallowing letter, he endeavjuied to 
impress Congress with a lively sense of the situation 
of the army ; and to call forth their highest endea- 
vours to arrest the approaching evils. 

** From the hours allotted to sleep, I will borrow a 
few moments to convey my thoughts oa sundry im- 
portant matters, to Congress. I shall offer tliem with 
the sincerity which ought to characterize p man of 
candour ; and with the freedom which may bo used in 
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giving useful information, without incurring the im- 
putation of presumption. 

" We are now, a« it were, upon the ere of another 
dissolution of our army. The rememb^rance of the 
dif&culties «which happened upon that occasion last 
year; the consequences which might have followed 
the change, if proper advantage had been taken by the 
enemy ; added to a knowledge of the present temper 
and situation of the troops, reflect but a very gloomy 
prospect upon the appearance of things how, and sa- 
tisfy me, beyond the possibility of doub*, thai unless 
some speedy and effectual measures are adopted by 
Congress, our cause will be lost. 

** It is in vain to expect that any, or more than a 
trifling part, of this army will engage again in the 
service, on the encouragement offered by Congress. 
When men find that their townsmen and companions 
are receiving twenty, thirty, and more dollars, for a 
few mouths' service (which is truly the case) this can- 
not be expected without using compulsion ; and to 
force tliem into the service would answer no valuable 
purpose. When men are irritated, and their passions 
inflamed, they fly hastily and cheerfully to arms ; but 
after the nrst emotions are over, to expect among such ' 
people as compose the bulk of an army, that they are 
influenced by any other principles than those of inte- 
rest, is to look for what never did, and I fear never 
will, happen ; the Congress will deceive themselves, 
therefore, if they expect it. 

" A soldier, reasoned with upon the goodness of the 
eause he is engaged in, and the inestimable rights he 
' is contending for, hears you with patience, and ac- 
knowledges the truth of your observations ; but adds, 
that it is of no more consequence to him than to 
others. The ofiicer makes you the same reply, with 
this further remark, that his pay will not support him, 
and he cannot ruin himself and family to serve his 
country, when every member in the community is 
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equally benefited and miererted by hU laboura. The 
lew, therefore, vrho act upon principles of disinterest 
ednessy are, coroparatiyely speaking, no more than a 
drop in the ocean. It becomes evidently clear then, 
that, as this contest is not likely to be the work of a 
day ; as the war must be carried on systematically, 
and to do it you must have good officers ; there is, 
in my judgment, no other possible means to obtain 
tliom, but by establishing your army upon a perma- 
nent footing, and giving your officers good pay -, this 
will induce gentlemen, and men of character to engage, 
and nntil the bulk of your officers are composed of 
such persons as are actuated by principles of honour 
and a spirit of enterprise, you have little to expect 
from them. They ought to have such allowances, as 
will enable them to live like, and support the charac- 
ters of gentlemen ; and not to be driven by a scanty 
pittance to the low and dirty arts which many of them 
practice, to filch the pnblick of more than the differ- 
ence of pay would amount to, upon an ample allow- 
ance. Be^es, something is due to the man who puts 
his life in your hands, hazards his health, and forsakes 
the sweets of domostick enjoyments. Why a captain 
in the continental service should receive no more than 
five riiiUings currency per day, for performing the 
same duties that an officer of the same rank in the 
British service receives ten shillings sterling fi>r, I 
never could conceive ; especially when the latter is 
provided with every thing necessary he requires upon 
the best terms, and the former can scarcely procure 
them at any rate. There is nothing tliat gives a man 
consequence, and renders him fit for command, like a 
support that renders liim independent of every body 
but the state he serves. 

^* With respect to the men, nothing but a good boun- 
ty can obtain them upon a permanent establishment, 
and for no shorter time than the continuance of the 
war, ought they to be enga^red ; as facts incontestably 
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prove, that the difficulty and cost of enlistments in- 
crease with time. When the army was first caised at 
Cambridge, I am persuaded the men might have been 
got without a bounty for the war j after that, they be- 
gan to see that the contest was not likely to end so 
speedily as was imagined, and to feel their conse- 
quence by remarking, that to get their militia in, in the 
course of last year, many towns were induced to give 
them a bounty. Foreseeing the evils resulting from 
this, and the destructive consequences which would 
unavoidably follow short enlistments, I took the liberty 
in a long letter, to recommend the enlistments for and 
during the war, assigning such reasons for it, as ez- 
periepce has since convinced me were well founded 
At that time, twenty dollars would, I am persuaded, 
have engaged the men for this term : but it will not 
do to look back, and if the present opportunity bo 
slipped, I am persuaded that twelve months more will 
increase our difficulties four-fold. I shall therefore 
take the liberty of giving it as my opinion, that a good 
bounty be immediately offered, aided by the proffer of 
at least a hundred, or a hundred and fifty acres of land, 
and a suit of clothes, and a blanket to each non-com- 
missioned officer and soldier, as I have good authority 
for saying, that however hiuh the men's pay may ap« 
pear, it is barely sufficient, in the present scarcity and 
dearness of all kinds of goods, to keep them in clothes, 
much less to afford support to their families. If this 
encouragement then be given to the men, and such 
pay allowed to the officers, as will induce gentlemen 
of liberal character and liberal sentiments to engage, 
and proper care and caution be used in the nomination 
(having more regard to the character of persons, than 
the number of men they can enlist) we should in a 
little time have an army able to cope with any that 
can be opposed to it, as there are excellent materials to 
form one out of ; but while the only merit an officer 
poMesses is his ability to raise men : while those men 
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eonb.der and treat bim at an equal , and in the rharae« 
ler of an officer, ngiid him no more than a broom* 
•tiek, being mixed together aa one common herd ; no 
order nor discipline can prevail, nor will the officer 
•rer meet with that respect which is essentiallj ne* 
e es sai y to due subordination. 

** To place tay dopend<nice upon militia, is assured* 
ly resting XLptm a broken staff. Men just dragged from 
the tender scenes of domestick life ; unaccustomed to 
the din of arms ; totally unacquainted with every kind 
•f Bulitary skill ; which, being followed by a want of 
eonfidence in themselves, when opposed to troops regu* 
larly trained, disciplined, and appointed, superiour in 
knowledge, and superiour in arms, makes them timid 
and ready to fly from their own shadows. Besides, the 
iodden change in their manner of living, particuhvly 
in their lodging, brings on sickness in many, impa- 
tience in all ; and such an unconquerable dedire of re- 
taming to their respective homes, tkut it not only pro- 
duoea shameful and scandalous desertions among them- 
Mlves, but infuses the like ^irit in others. Again, 
men acc u stomed to unbounded freedom, and no con* 
trol, cannot brook the restr«int which is ii.dispenaably 
neeessaiy to the goo4 order and government of au 
army ; without which, licentiousness knd every kind 
of disorder triumj^antly roign. To bring men to a 
pn^r degree of subordination, is not the work of a 
day, a month, or a year ; and unhappily for us, and 
the cause we are engaged in, the little discipline 1 
have been la Muring to establish in the army uiuler my 
fanmediate command, is in a manner done away by 
having such a mixture of troops, as have been called 
together within these few months. 

** Relaxed and unfit as our rules and regulations of 
war are for the government of an army, the militia, 
(those properly so called, for of these we have two sorts, 
the tax months' meii, and those sent in as a tempo- 
rary aid) do not think tliemselves subject to them, and 
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therefore take liberties which the soldier is punislied 
for. This creates jealousy, jealousy begets dlssatis- 
&ction, and these by degrees ripen into mutiny ; 
keeping the whole army in a confused and disordered 
state ; rendering the time of those, who wish to see 
regularity and good order prevail, more mihappy than 
words can describe ; besides this, such repeated 
changes take place, that all arrangement is set at 
nought; and the constant fluctuation of things de- 
ranges every plan, as fast as it is adopted. 

*^ These, sir, Congress may be assured are but a 
small part of the inconveniences which might be enu-^ 
merated and attributed to militia : but there is one 
which merits particular attention, and that is the ex- 
pense. Certain I am, that it would be cheaper to 
keep fifty, or a hundred thousand men in constant 
pay, than to depend upon half the number, and supply 
the other half occasionally by militia. The time tlie 
latter is in pay, before and after they are in camp, as- 
sembling and marching, the waste of ammunition; 
the consumption of stores which, in spite of every 
resolution and requisition of Congress, they must be 
furnished mth, or sent home ; added to other incident- 
al expenses consequent upon their coming, and con? 
duct in camp, surpass all idea ; and destroy every kind 
of regularity and economy, which you could establish 
among fixed and settled troops ; and will, in my opi: 
nion, prove (if the same be adliered to) the ruin of our 
cause. . , 

** The jealousies of a standing army, and the evils 
to be apprehended from one, are remote ; and in my 
iudgment, situated and circumstanced as we are, not 
at all to be d/eaded ; but the consequence of wanting 
one, according to my ideas, formed upon, the present 
view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin ; for if 1 
were called upon to declare upon oath, whether ihf 
militia have been more serviceable or hurtful on the 
whole, I should subscribe to the latter. I do not mean 
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by this, howeyer, to arraign tbe conduct of Congreaa ; 
in ao doing, I ahoald equally condemn ray own raea^ 
■urea, if not my judgment ; but experience, which is 
the best criterion to work by, ao fully, clearly, and de- 
ciaively, reprobates the practice of trusting to miiitia, 
that no man who regards order, regularity, and econo- 
my, or who has any regard for his own honour, chnrac- 
ler, or peace of mind, will risk them upon militia." 



** Before I knew of the late resolutions of Congress 
which yon did me the honour to enclose iu your letter 
of the 24th, and before I was favoured with the visit 
of your committee, I took the liberty of giving yon 
my sentiments on several points which seemed to be 
of importance. 

*' I have no doubt but that the committee will make 
such report of the state and condition of tho army as 
will induce Congress to believe that nothing but tho 
most vigorous exertions can put matters upon such a 
footing, as to give this continent a fair pr:>8pect of suc- 
cess. Give me leave to say, sir, I say H with due 
deference and respect, (and my knowledge of the facts, 
added to the importance of the cause, and the stake I 
hold in it, must justify the freedom) that your affairs 
are in a more un propitious way than you seem to ap- 
prehend. 

" Your army, as mentioned in my last, is upon the 
•ve of its political dissolution. True it is, you have 
voted a larger one in lieu of it ; but the season is late, 
aad there is a material difference between voting bat- 
talions and raising men. In the latter there are more 
difficulties than Congress seem aware of, which makes 
it my duty (as I have been informed of tho prevailing 
sentiments of this army) to inform them, that, unless 
the pay of the officers, (especially that of the field offi- 
cers) be raised, the chief part of those that are worth 
retaining will iMive the service at thn expiration of tbe 
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prefent teim ; as the soldiers will alsu, if some grealef 
encouragement, be not ofiered them, than twenty dol- 
lars, and one hundred acres of land. 

" Nothing less, in my opinion, than a suit of clothes 
annually giv^n to each non*commissioned officer and 
soldier, in addition to the pay and bounty, will avail ; 
and I question whether that will do, as the enemy from 
the information of one John Marsh, who, with six 
otheii", was taken by our guards, are giving ten pounds 
bouiiiy for recruits, and have got a battalion under 
Major Rodgers, nearly completed upon Long Island. 

^* Nor will less pay, according to my judgment, tlian 
I have taken the liberty of mentioning in the enclosed 
estimate, retain such officers as we could wish to have 
continued ; the difference per month in each battalion 
would amount to bettei than one hundred pounds ; io 
this may be added the pay of the staff officers ; for it 
is presumable they will also require an augmentation, 
but being few in number, the sum will not be greatly 
increased by them, and consequently is a matter of no 
great moment ; but it is a matter of no small impor- 
tance to make the several offices desirable. When the 
pay and establishment of an officer once become ob- 
jects of interested attention, the sloth, negligence, and 
even disobedience of orders, which at this time but too 
generally prevail, will be purged off. But while the 
service is viewed with mdifference ; while the officer 
conceives that he is rather conferring 'than receiving 
an obligation ; there will be a total relaxation of all 
order and discipline, and every thing will move heavi- 
ly on, to the great detriment of the service, and inex- 
pressible trouble and vexation to the General. 

^ The critical situation of our affairs at this time 
will justify my saying, that no time is to be lost in 
making fruitless experiments. An unavailing trial of 
a month, to get an army, upon ttie terms proposed, 
may render it impracticable to do it at ah, and prove 
fatal to eur cause, as I am not sure whether anv rubs 
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in the way of our onlistmenU or unfavourable tnni in 
our affairs, may not prove the meani of the enemy *• 
recruiting men faster than we do. To thia may be 
added the inextricaUe dii&calty of forming one corps 
out of another, :md arranging matters with any degree 
of ocder, in the face of an enemy who are watching 
for advantages. 

'^ At Cambridge last year, where the officers (and 
more than a sufficiency of them) were all upon the 
spot, we found it a work of such extreme diffiiculty to 
know their sentiments (each having some terms to 
propose) that I despaired, once, of getting the arrange- 
ment completed, and do suppose that at least a hun- 
dred alterations took place before matters were finally 
adjusted; what must it be then under the present 
regulation, where the officer is to negotiate this mat- 
ter with the state he comes from, distant, perhaps, two 
or three hundred miles ; some of whom, without any 
license from me, set out to make personal applica- 
tion, the moment the resolution got to their bands ? 
What kind of officers these are, I leave Congress to 
judge. 

^* If an officer of reputation (for none other should 
be applied to) be asked to stay, what answer can he 
gi^e ? But in the first place, that he does not know 
whether it be at his option to de so ; no provision be- 
ing made in the resolution of Congress, even recom- 
mendatory of this measure, consequently, that it rests 
with the state he comes from, (surrconded, perhaps, 
with a variety of applications, and influenced perhaps 
with local attachments) to determine whether he can 
be provided for, or not. In the next place, if he be an 
officer of merit, and knows OoA the state he comes 
from is to furnish more battalions than it at present 
has in the service, be will scarcely, afler two years' 
faithful services, think of contkiuing in the rank lie 
now bears, when new creations are to b? made and 

Vol. I. Q 
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men appointed to offices (no ways superiour in merit, 
«ud ignorant of Service perhaps) over his head. 

** A Committee sent to the army from each state 
may, upon the spot, fix things with a degree of pro- 
priety and certainty, and is the only method I can see, 
of bringing measures to a decision with respect to the 
officers of the army ; but what can be done in the 
mean time towards the arrangement in the country, I 
know not. In the one case, you run the hazard of 
losing your officers ; in the other of encountering de- 
lay ; unless some method could bo devised of forward- 
ing both at the same instant. 

" Upon the present plan, 1 plainly foresee an inter- 
vention of time between the old and new army, which 
must be filled with militia, if to be had, with whom no 
man, who has any regard for his own reputation, can 
undertake to be answerable for consequences. I shall 
also be mistaken in my conjectures, if we do not lose 
the most valuable officers in this army, under the 
present mode of appointing them ; consequently, if 
we have an army at all, it will be composed of mate- 
rials not only entirely raw, but if uncommon pains be 
not taken, entirely unfit ; and I see such a distrust and 
jealousy of military power, that the Commander in 
Chief has not an opportunity, even by recommenda- 
tion, to give the least assurances of reward for the 
most essential services. 

'' In a word, such a cloud of perplexing circum- 
stances appears before me, without one flattering hope, 
that I am thoroughly convinced, unless the most vigo- 
rous and decisive exertions bo immediately adopted to 
remedy these evils, that the certain and absolute loss 
«f our liberties will be the inevitable consequence ; as 
one unhappy stroke will tlirow a powerful weight into 
the scale against us, and enable General Howe to re- 
cruit his army as fast as we shall ours ; numbers being 
disposed, and many actually doing so already. Some 
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of the most probable remedies, and each as experience 
has brought to my more intimate knowledge, I have 
taken the liberty to point out , the rest I beg leave to 
submit to the consideration of Congress. 

** I ask pardon for taking up so much of their time 
with my opinions, but I sliould betray that trust which 
they and my country have reposed in me, were I to 
be silent upon matters so extremely interesting/' 

General Howe too well understood tiio duty of a 
commander to attempt to storm the strong camp of his 
opponent. He adopted the plan of transporting his 
army above King's bridge and forming an encamp< 
ment in rear of General Washisctom's lines. This 
manoeuvre, he expected, would either occasion the 
American Commander hastily to abandon his encamp- 
ment, or oblige him to hazard a general engagement 
under circumstances which would render a defeaet ab- 
solute ruin. To facilitate this design, he fortified 
M'Gowan's hill for the defence of the city. Three 
frigates passed up the North river without injury from 
the lire of Forts Washington and Lee, iuid without 
impediment from the chevauxdefrise that had been 
sunk in the river. The great body of troops 
Oct }% on York Island was embarked in fiat bot- 
tomed boats, convoyed through Hurl Gate, 
and lapHed at Frog's Neck, licar West Chester. 

General Washington fully comprehended tlie plan 
of the British Commander, and immediately adopted 
measures to defeat it. The bridges were removed 
from the only road, in which tlie British columns could 
march from Frog's Neck to the American encampment^ 
the ground being rough and in many places intersect- 
ed by stone walls. Tiie road itself was broken up, 
guns were mounted upon heights the most favourable 
to annoy approaching troops, and detachments were 
sent out to act in front of the enemy, and to check his 
progress. As General Howe prosecuted his scheme, 
it became evident to tho American General OfficerSf 
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that a change of position was necessary to save their 
army from destruction. General Loe about this time 
joined this army, and ur^red the immediate execution 
of the measure. The advice of his officers according 
with his own judgment, the Commander in Chief 
raoYed the army from York Island, and stretched it 
along the North river towards the White Plains, until 
its left was extended above the enemy's right. It was, 
however, determined to maintain Forts Washington and 
Lee. The resolution of Congress of the 11th of Oc- 
tober, requesting General Washington in every possi- 
ble way to obstruct the nayigationof the river, had great 
influence on this decision. The removal of the stores 
was a heavy task to the men from the want of teams. 
General Howe moved his army to New- 
OcT. 18. Rochelle. Several sharp skirmishes ensued, 
in which the American troops behaved well. 
Both armies manoravred for several days to obtain 
possession of the hifi^h grounds of the White Plains. 
General Washington narrowly watched the moye- 
ments of his enemy, and to secure a communication 
with the country, and to cover the removal of his 
heavy baggage, he disposed his forces upon the differ- 
ent heights from Voluntine*s Hill, near King's bridge, 
to the White Plains, f >rming a chain of fortified posts, 
twelve or thirteen miles in extent. He now fronted 
the British line of march, the river Brunx running be- 
tween the two armies. During these operations severe 
skirmishes took place between advanced corps, and a 
bold attempt was made to cut off a British regiment, 
which partially succeeded. The enterprise of the Ame- 
rican commander rendered General Howe extremely 
cautious; his movements were made in cloao order, and 
in hb encampments every corps was strongly secured. 
The sick and the stores having been re- 
OcT. 25. moved to places of safety. General Wash- 
ington drew in his outposts, and took poa- 
ieasion of the hills on the east side of the Brunx, in 
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front of the British army. A detachment was poBted 
on a hill a mile from the main body, on the west side 
of the river, to cover the right wing ; and entrench* 
mente were formed, as time permitted, to render the 
lines more defensible. 

The mancBuvres of General Howe indicated 
Oct. 28 the intention to attack the American camp ; 
he reconnoitred their position, and witli little 
eflbct opened a heavy cannonade upon it. He detach- 
ed a large corps over the Brunz to drive the Americans 
from the hill on their right, and thereby open the way 
for an assault upon the right and centre of the main 
body. The charge was sustained with spirit ; but final- 
ly the Americans were overpowered by nambers, and 
driven from this position. The loss of the Americans 
in the gallant conflict, in killed, wounded, and taken, 
was between three and four hundred ; that of the Bri- 
tish was not less. The day was so far spent in the 
struggle, that General Howe deferred the attack upon 
the lines until next morning, and the whole British army 
lay through the night upon their arms, in face of the 
American encampment. General Washington spent 
the time in making preparation for the jzpected as- 
sault; he drew his right wing bac'k into stronger 
ground, and strengthened his lefl in its former position. 
The succeeding day the cautious Howe again recon- 
noitred the American camp, and determined to suspend 
the attack until the arrival of a reinforcement from 
the city. This additional force reached him on the 
aflemoon of the 3Cth, and preparations were made for 
the attack ; but a violent rain prevented the execution 
of the design. 

The movements of the enemy manifest- 
Nov. 1. ing the design to turn the right flank of 
the Americans, and gain possession of the 
high ground in their rear. General Washington, hav- 
ing secured his heavy baggagp and stores, at night 

withdrew his army from its present position, and form- 
q« 
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ed it upon t!ie heights of Newcastle, about five miles 
from the White Plains, and secured the bridge over 
Croton river. 

Greneral Howe deemed the new encampment too 
strong to be forced, and marched off his army to other 
operations. 

The immediate object of General HoWe 
Novs 5. in leaying the White Plains, was to invest 
Forts Washington and Lee. The posses- 
sion of these fortresses would secure the free naviga- 
tion of the North river, and facilitate the invasion of 
New -Jersey. The American Commander conformed 
his movements to those of his enemy. He ordered all 
the troops raiped on the west side of the Hudson to 
cross that river under the command of General Green, 
intending himself to cross, as soon as the plans of 
General Howe should be more fully disclosed. Gene- 
ral Lee remained with the troops raised east of the 
Hudson, who was ordered to join Green's division, 
whenever the enemy should enter New- Jersey . Gene- 
ral Washington informing Congress of his new ar- 
rangements, observed, *' I cannot indulge the idea that 
General Howe, supposing him to be going to New- 
York, means to close the campaign, and to sit down 
without attempting something more. I think it high- 
ly probable, and almost certain, that he will make a 
descent with a part of his troops into the Jerseys, and 
as soon as L am satisfied that the present manoeuvre 
is real, and not a feint, I shall use all the meansin my 
power to forward a part of our force to counteract his 
designs. 

" 1 expect the enemy will bend their force against 
Fort Washington, and mvest it immediately. From 
some advice, it is an object that will attract their ear- 
liest attention.'' 

He wrote to Governour Livingston, informing him 
of the movements of the enemy, and advising him to 
hold the Ditlitia in their full strength, in constant readi 
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Bess to <!efettd their country. Ho also urgvd him to 
remore or destroy the stock and proYisions on the sea- 
coast, lest these should fall into the hands of the Bri> 
tiflh. He directed Crcneral Green to keep his eye on 
Mount Washinj^n, to send off from his division all 
stores not of immediate necessity, and to establish bis 
magazines at Princeton, or some distant place of safety. 
While the British forces were marching to King^s 
bridge, three ships of war sailed up the Hudson, with- 
out injury from the American batteries, or from the 
obstructions that had been sank in the channel of the 
river. This fact convinced the General, that it was 
inexpedient longer to attempt the defence of Mount 
Washingrton. He accordingly again wrote to 
Nov. 8. General Green, <' If we caimot prevent ves- 
sels from passing up, and the enemy are pos- 
sessed of the surrounding country, what valuable pur- 
pose can it answer to Svtempt to hold a post, from 
which the expected benefit cannot be derived ? 1 am, 
therefore, inclined to think it will not be prudent to 
hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington ; but 
as you are on the spot, I leave it to you to give such 
orders respecting the evacuation of the place, as yon 
may think most adviseable, and so far revoke the orders 
given Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last." In 
the presumption, that the works were too strong to be 
carried by storm, and that regular approaches bv ar- 
ifllery would give opportunity to draw off the garrison, 
when their circumstances should become desperate, 
General Green did not carry these discretionary or- 
ders into effect. He was induced to this delay, that 
he might, as long as possible, retain the passage of the 
river, and prevent the depression, which Ute evacua- 
tion of an important post might produce on the army 
and on the country. 

General Howe being in readiness for the 
Nov. 16. assault, summoned the garrison to surrender. , 
Colonel Magaw, the commanding officer, to 
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spirited language, replied, that he should defend his 
works to extremity. He immediately communicated 
the summons to General Grefen, and through ]iim to 
the Commander in Chief, then at Hackensack. The 
General rode to Fort Lee, at which place he took boat, 
late at night, for Mount Washington ; but, on the river, 
met Generals Putnam and Green returning from a 
visit to the garrison, who informed him that the men 
were m high spirits, and^ would make a brave defence, 
and he returned with them to Fort Lee. 

On the succeeding morning the enemy made the 
assault in four separate divisions. The Hessians, 
commanded by General Knyphausen, moved down 
from King's bridge to attack the north side of the fort ; 
they were gallantly opposed, and repeatedly repulsed 
by Colonel Rawlings's regiment of riflemen posted on 
a hill back of the works. Lord Percy, accompanied 
by General Howe, assaulted the works on the south * 
General Mathews crossed the North river, arid landed 
within the second line of defence, while a considera- 
ble part of the garrison were in the first y fighting with 
Lord Percy. Colonel Cadwallader, the commander at 
this post, fearing an attack on his rear, retreated in 
confosion towards the fort ; but the fourth British 
column crossing the North river at this moment, with- 
in the lines, intercepted a part of Cadwallader 's troops, 
and made them prisoners. In the mean time, Kny- 
phausen had overcome the obstinate resistance of Colo- 
nel Rawlings, and gained the summit of the hill. The 
whole garrison now entered the fort or retreated un- 
der its guns. 

The enemy having surmounted the outworks, again 
summoned the garrison to surrender. His ammuni- 
tion being nearly expended, and his force incompetent 
to repel the numbers which were ready on every side 
to assail him. Colonel Magaw surrendered himself and 
his garrison, consisting of two thousand men, prisoners 
of war. The eoemv lost in ^hc assault about eight 
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hundrud men, mostly Germans. Soon afler tho tecond 
summons, General Washington found means to send 
a billet to Colonel Magaw, requesting him to defend 
himself until tho evenings and he would take measures 
to bring him off) but the situation of the garrison was 
too desperate, and the negotiation had proceeded too 
£i.r to make the attempt. 

The conquest of Mount Washington made the 
evacuation of Fort Lee necessary. Orders wore 
therefore issued to remove the ammunition and stores 
in it ; but before much progress had been madeSn this 
business, Lord Cornwallis crossed the liiid- 
Nov. 18. 6on with a number of battalions, with the 
intention to enclose the garrison between t!ie 
Haekensack and North rivers. This movombnt made 
a precipitate retreat indispensable, which vt is hap]iily 
effected with little loss of men ; but a greater part of 
the artillery, stores, and baggage, was led for the enemy. 

The loss at Mount Washington was heavy. The 
regiments captured in it were some of the best troops 
in tho army. Tho tents, camp-kettlc&, and stores, tost 
at this place and at Fort Lee, could not durmg the 
campaign be replace<f, and for the want of them the 
men suffered extremely. This lose was unnecessarily 
sustained. Those posts ought, unquestionably, to 
have been evacuated before General Howe was in a 
situation to invest them. When the British Qeneral 
gained possession of the country above those positions, 
they b««caro9 in a greit degree useless to the Ameri- 
cans. This opinion is clearly expressed in the letter 
of General Washington to General Green. Th« 
errour to be attributed to the Commander in Chief, 
consisted in submitting the measure of evacuation to 
the discretion of a subaltern officer, instead of abso- 
lately directing it, in the exercise of powers vested in 
him. After the disastrous event had taken place, he 
possessed too much magnanimity to exculpate himself 
by eriminating General Gr<»en. 
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The American force was daily diminished by the ex 
piration of the soldiers' term of enlistment, and by the 
desertion of the militia. 

When General Howe in force crossed into 
Nov. 29. New-Jersey, General Washington posted 
the army under his immediate command, 
consisting of only three thousand men, along the 
Hackensack ; but was unable seriously to oppose the 
enemy in its passage. The country behind him was 
level ; be was without entrenching tools, and without 
tents ; his troops were miserably clothed, and the sea- 
son was becoming inclement. The iirm mind of Ge- 
neral Washington sunk not under these depressing 
circumstances. Although no bright prospect present- 
ed itself -to his contemplation, yet he exerted himself 
to increase his effective force, and to make the best 
disposal of that under his direction. He ordered Ge- 
neral Schuyler to send to his aid the troops, belonging 
to Pennsylvania and .Jersey, which had been attached 
to the Northern army ; but their term of service ex- 
pired before they reached his encampment, and they 
brought him no effectual support. He ordered Gene- 
ral Lee to cross the Hudson, and join him with those 
of his troops, whose time of service was not expiring ; 
but General Lee loitered upon the East side of the 
river, and discovered an ardent inclination to retain a 
separate command in the rea^ of the enemy. Wash- 
ington in repeated messages informed Lee, that his 
joining was of absolute necessity, that the people of 
Jersey expected security from the American army ; 
and if disappointed, they would yield no support to a 
forc^e, that did not protect them ; and cautioned him to 
take his route so high in the country, as to avoid the 
danger of being intercepted by the enemy. These or- 
ders General Lee executed in a reluctant and tardy 
maimer, and soon after he entered New-Jersey, care- 
lessly taking his quarters for a night in a house three 
miles from his force, he was surprised and taken 
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pnsoner by a detachment of British dragoons. Gene* 
nd Washington also renewed his letters to Congress, 
and to the Executives of the neighbouring States, 
urging them to bring the whole strength of the mili- 
tia into the field, to enable him to check the progress 
of the invading foe. To back these requests, he di- 
rected General Mifflin to repair to Philadelphia, Gene- 
ral Armstrong to the interiour of Pennsylvania, and 
Colonel Reed, his Adjutant General, to the distant 
counties of New- Jersey. The known influence of 
these gentlemen in those places, united to the exertions 
of the constituted authorities, would, the General 
hoped, bring a powerful reinforcement to his armv 
All these efforts were for the present time ineffectual. 

As General Howe advanced, the American army 
retreated towards the Delaware. It frequently hap- 
pened, that the front guard of the British entered one 
end of a village, as the rear of the Americans quitted 
the other. Whenever it could be done with safety, 
General Washington made a stand, to show the sem- 
blance of an army, and to retard the progress of the 
enemy. 

At Brunswick, Lord and General Howe, Commis- 
sioners, issued a proclamation, commanding all persons 
in arms against the King, peaceably to return to their 
homes, and all civil officers to desist from their trea- 
sonable practices; and offering a full pardon to all 
persons, who should in sixty days appear before ap- 
pointed officers of the crown, and subscribe a declara- 
tion of their submission to royal authority. 

This was the most gloomy period of the revo- 
Dbc. lutionary war. It was the crisis of the struggle 
of the United States for Independence. The 
American army, reduced in numbers, depressed by de 
feat, and exhausted by fatigue, naked, barefoot, and 
destitute of tents, and even of utensils, with which to 
dress their scanty provisions, was fleeing before a 
triumphant army, well appointed and abundantly sup- 
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ptiod. A general spirit of despondency through Now 
Jersey was the consequence of this disastrous sta^ of 
publick alfairs. No city or town indeed, in its corpo- 
rate capacity submitted to the British government. A 
few characters of distinction maintained their political 
integrity ; and nearly a thousand of the militia of the 
state brayely kept the neld in defence of their country. 
But most of the families of fortune and influence, dis- 
covered an inclination to return to their allegiance to 
the king. Many of the yeonMuiry claimed the bene- 
fits of the Commissioners* proclamation; and the 
great body of them were too much taken up with the 
.r)curity of their families and their property, U> make 
any exertion in the publick cause. 

In this worst of times Congress stood unmoved. 
Tlieir measures exhibited no symptoms of confusion 
or dismay, the publick danger only roused them to 
more vigorous exertions, that they might give a firmer 
tone to the publick mind, and animate the citizens of 
United America to a manly defence of their lnd»- 
pendcnce. 

Beneath this cloud of adversity, General Washing- 
ton shone, perliaps with a brighter lustre, than in the 
day of his highest prosperity. Not dismayed by aB 
the difficulties which encompassed him, he accommo- 
dated his measures to his situation, and stUl made the 
good of his country the object of his unwearied pup- 
mit. He evw wore the countenance of composure 
and confidence ; by his own example inspiring his lit- 
tle band with firmness to struggle with adverse for- 
tune. 

As the British advanced upon him, he retreated, and 
havimg previously broken down the bridges on the Jer- 
sey shore, he crossed the Delaware, and se 
Dkc. 8. cured the boats upon the river for a distance 
of seventy miles. The van of the enemy 
Appeared upon the lefl bank of the Delaware, while 
the rear of tlie American army was upoR its passage. 
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After an unsoccessful attempt to procure boats to 
pass the Delaware, General Howe cantoned his array 
in New- Jersey, intending to wait until the frost of 
winter should farnish him with an easy passage upon 
the ice to Philadelphia. He stationed four thousand 
men along the Delaware at Trenton, Bordentown, the 
White Horse, and Burlington. And the residue of his 
force, he posted between the Delaware and the Hack 
ensack. 

General Waihikoton ordered the American galleys 
to keep the river, narrowly to watch the enemy, and 
to give the earliest notice of their movements. He 
posted hie troops upon the south side of the Delaware, 
in situations the most favourable to guard the fords 
and ferries ; and he gave written instructions to the 
commanding officer of each detachment, directing 
what passes he should defend, if driven from his post, 
QB his retreat to the heights of Germantown. While 
waiting for reinforcements he kept a steady eye on the 
enemy, and used every means in his power to gain 
correct information of their plans. This moment of 
inaction he also embraced, to lay before Congress his 
reitersted remonstrances against the fatal system of 
short enlistments. He hoped that experience, by its 
severe chastisement, would produce the conviction 
upon that body, which his arguments and persuasions 
had not fully effected. 

He urged Congress to establish corps 
Dec so. of cavalry, artillerists, and engineers, and 
pressed upon them the necesuty of esta- 
blishing additional regiments of infantry. He knew 
that objections to these measures would arise, on ac* 
count of the expense, and from the consideration, that 
the old battalions were not yet jQlled ; these he obviated 
hy observing, that <' more men would in this way on 
the whole be raised, and that our funds were not the 
only object now to be taken into consideration. We 
find," he added, ^' that the enemy are daily gather<« 
Vol. I 10 
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ing strength from the disaffected. This strength, like 
a snowball by rolling, «rill increase, unless some means 
can bo devised to check, effectually, the progress of 
the enemy's arms : militia may possibly do it for a 
little while , but in a little while also, the militia of 
these states, which have frequently been called upon, 
will not turn out at call ; or if they do, it will be with 
so much reluctance and sloth, as to amount to the 
same thing : instance New-Jersey ! witness Pennsyl- 
Tania ' could any thing but the river Delaware have • 
saved Philadelphia? could any thing (the exigency 
of the case indeed may justify it) be more destrnctivt 
to the recruiting service, than giving ten dollars boun 
ty, for six weeks' service of the militia, who come in, 
you cannot tell how, go, you cannot tell when, and 
act, you cannot tell where-— consume your provisions, 
exhaust your stores, and leave you at last, at a critical 
moment. These are the men 1 am to depend upon ten 
days hence. This is the basis on which your cause 
will, and must for ever depend, till you get a large 
standing army, sufHcient of itself to oppose the 
enemy." 

With deference he suggested to Congress the expe 
diency of enlarging his own powers, that he might 
execute important measures, without consulting with 
them, and possibly, by the delay, missing the favoura- 
ble moment of action. *^ It may be said," he observed, 
« that this is an uppHcation for powers that are too 
dangerous to be entrusted. I can only add, that despa 
rate diseases require desperate remedies, and with 
truth declare, that I have no lust after power, but wish 
with as much fervency as any man upon the wide ex- 
tended continent, for an opportunity of turning the 
•word into a ploughshare. But my feelings as an offi- 
cer and m man, have been such as to force me to say, 
that ho person ever had a greater choice of difficulties 
to contend with than I have." Having recommended 
sumiry other meaaores, and mentioned several ar- 
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rangoments which he had adopted beyond toe spirit 
of Ills commission, he concluded with the follov/iiig 
observations. 

" It may be thought that I am going a good dea! out 
of the line of my duty to adopt these measures, or to 
advise thus freely. A character to lose, an estate to 
forfeit, the inestimable blessings of liberty at stake 
and a life devoted, must be my apology." 

These weighty representations were not fruitless. 
Congress, by a resolution, invested their 
Dec, 27. General with almost unlimited powers to 
manage the war. 

The united exertions of civil and military officers 
had by this time brought a considerable body of militia 
into the field. General Sullivan too, on whom the 
command of General Leo's division devolved upon his 
capture, promptly obeyed the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and at this period joined him ; and 
General Heath was marching a detachment from 
Peck's Kill. The army, with these reinforcements, 
amounted to seven thousand men, and General Wash 
INGTON determined to recommence active operations. 

General Maxwell had already been sent into New- 
Jersey, to take the command of three regiments of 
regular forces, and about eight hundred of the militia. 
His orders were to give the inhabitants all possible 
support, and to prevent the disaffected from going mto 
the British lines to make their submission, to harass 
the marches of the enemy, and to give early intelli 
gence of their movements, particularly of those to 
wards Princeton and Trenton. 

These measures were preparatory to more cr.tcT 
prising and bold operations. General Washington 
had noticed the loose and uncovered state of the win- 
ter quarters of the British army ; and he contemplated 
the preservation of Philadelphia, and the recovery of 
New- Jersey, by sweeping, at one stroke, all tlie Brili.sf. 
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eantonments upon the Delaware. The present posi 
tion of his forces fayoured the execution of his plan. 

The troops under the immediate command of Gene 
ral Washington, consisting of about two thousand 
and four iiundred men, were ordered to cross the river 
at M'Konkey's ferry, nine miles above Trenton, to at- 
tack that post. General Irvine was directed to crosf 
with his division at Trenton ferry, to secure the bridge 
below the town, and prevent the retreat of the enemy 
that way. General Cadwallader received orders to 
pass the river at Bristol ferry, and assault the post at 
Burlington. The night of the twenty 'fifth was assign- 
ed for the execution of this daring scheme. It proved 
to be severely cold^ and so much ice was made in the 
river, that General Irvine and General Cadwallader, 
after having strenuously exerted themselves, found it 
impracticable to pass their divisions, and their part of 
the plan totally failed. 

The Commander in CJJbief was more fortunate. 
With difficuKy he crossed the river, but was delayed 
in point of time. He expected to have reached Tren- 
ton at the dawn of day, and it was three o'clock in the 
morning before he had passed the troops and artillery 
over the river, and four before he commenced his line 
of march. Being now distant nine miles from the 
British encampment, the attempt to surprise it was 
given up. He formed his little army into two divi- 
sions, one of which was directed to proceed by the 
river road into the west end of Trenton, and the ether 
by the Pennington road which leads into the north 
end of the town. The distance being equal, the Gene- 
ral supposed that each division wo'jild arrive at the 
scene of action about the same time ; and therefore 
he ordered each to attack the moment of its arrival, 
and driving in the piquet guard, to press after it into 
the town. The General accompanying the division 
on the Pf nnington road, reached the outpost of the 
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enemy precisely at eight o'clock, and in three minutes 
after, had the satisfaction to hear the firing of hit» men 
on the other road. 

^*he brave Colonel Rawle, the commanding officer, 
paraded his forces for the defence of his post. He 
was by the first fire mortally wounded, and his men in 
apparent dismay, attempted to file off towards Prince- 
ton. General Wabhikgtoh perceiving their intention^ 
moved a part of his troops into this road in their front, 
and defeated the design. Their artillery being seiied, 
and the Americans pressing upon them, they surren- 
dered. Twenty of the Germans were killed, and one 
thousand made prisonors. By the fiiilare of General 
Irvine, a small body of the enemy stationed in the 
lower part of the town escaped over the bridge to Bor- 
denton. Of the American troops, two privates were 
killed, and two frozen to death, one officer and three 
or four privates were wounded. 

Could the other divisions have crossed the Dela- 
ware, General Washington's plan in its full extent 
would probably have succeeded. Not thinking it pru- 
dent to hazard the fruits of this gallant stroke by more 
daring attempts, the General the same day, recrossed 
the Delaware with his prisoners, with six pieces of ar- 
tillery, a thousand stand of arms, and some militaij 
•tores. 

General Howe was astonished at this display of tn 
terprise and vigour. He found the American Com- 
mander, a formidable enemy under circumstances of 
the greatest depression, and although in the depth 
of winter, determined to recommence active ope 
rations. In pursuance of this resolution, he called in 
his outposts and assembled a powerful force at Prince- 
ton. 

Having allowed his men two or three days* rest, 
General Washington again passed into New-Jersey, 
and concentrated his forces, amounting to five thou- 
sand, at Trenton. He pushed a small detachment to 
10* 
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Maidenhead, about half way between Trenton and 
Princeton, to watch tho movement of the enetny, and 
delay their march, should they advance upon him. 
On the next morning, Lord Cornwallis moved 
towards the American General with a snpe* 
riour force, and reached Trenton at fom 
o'clock of the afternoon. General WASHiNctON drew 
up his men behind Assam pinck creek, which runs 
th;:>ugh the town. A cannonade was opened on both 
sides. His Lordship attempted at several places to 
cross the creek ; but finding the passes guarded, he 
halted his troops, and kindled his fires. 

Early in the evening General "Washington assem- 
bled his officers in Council, and stated to them the 
critical situation of the army. " In the morning," he 
observed, " we certainly shall be attacked by a snpe- 
riour force, defeat must operate our absolute destruc- 
tion, a retreat across the Delaware is extremely ha- 
zardous, if practicable, am account of the ice. In 
either case, the advantages of our late success will be 
sacrificed. New-Jersey must again be resigned to the 
enemy , and a train of depressing and disastrous con- 
sequences will ensue.'* He then proposed to their 
consideration the expediency of the following measure 
" Shall we silently quit our present position, by a cir- 
cuitous route, gain the rear of the enemy at Princeton, 
and there avail ourselves of favourable circumstances ? 
By this measure we shall avoid the appearance of a 
retreat, we sliall assume the aspect of vigorous opera- 
tion, inspirit the publick mind, and subserve the inte- 
rests of our country." 

The plan was unanimously approved, and measurM 
were instantly adopted for its execution ; the baggage 
was silently removed to Burlington ; the fires were re- 
newed, and ordered to be kept up through the night * 
guards were posted at the bridge and fords of the 
creek, and directed to go the usual rounds. At one 
o clock at night, the army moved upon the left flank 
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of the enemy, and unperceived gained thoir reer. 
The weather, which for several days had been warm, 
tuddeiJy changed to a severe frost ; and the roads, 
which had been deep and muddy, immediately became 
hard, and marching upon them, easy. 

About sunrise the American van met the adrance 
of three British regiments, which had the preceding 
night encamped at Princeton, and were on their way 
to join Ijord Comwallis. A severe skirmish took 
place between this advanced corps and General Mer- 
cer, who commanded the militia in front of the Ame- 
rican line. The militia at length gave way, and in 
the effort to rally them. General Mercer was mortally 
wounded. General Washiroton advanced at the 
head of those troops which had signalized themselves 
at Trenton, and exposed himself to the hottest fire of 
the enemy. . His men bravely supported him, and the 
British in their turn were repulsed, and the different 
regiments separated. Tl^ in the rear, retreated with 
little loss to Brunswick. Colonel Mawhood in the 
ran, with a part of his men, forced his way through 
the Americans, and reached Trenton. More than a 
hundred of the British were left on the field of battle, 
and three hundred of them were made prisoners. Be- 
sides General Mercer, whose death was greatly la- 
mented, the Americans in this action lost two Colonels, 
two Captains, five other officers, and nearly a hun- 
dred privates. 

On the return of day, Lord Comwallis found that 
he had been out-generalled. Comprehending the de- 
sign of Washingtok, he broke up his encampment, 
and with the utmost expedition retraced his stops, 
for the preservation of the stores in his rear ; and he 
was close upon the Americans, as they marched ou\. 
of Princeton. 

It had been the intention of General Washikotoh to 
proceed to Brunswick, where the British had large 
magazines, and where was their military chest, which 
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at this time, as it afterwards appeared, contained 
seventy thousand pounds sterling. But many of his 
soldiers had not slept for forty-eight hours, none of 
them fjr the last twenty-four, and tliey were exhaust- 
ed by excessive duty. They were closely pursued by 
a saperiour force, which must bo up with them before 
the stores at Brunswick could be destroyed, should 
th«.y meet with serious opposition at that place. Ge 
neral Washingtoii therefore relinquished this part of 
his plan, and prudently led his army to a place of se- 
curity, to give them the rest which they greatly 
needed. 

The successes of the American arms at Trenton, 
^and at Princeton, were followed by important conse 
quences. The affairs of the United States, before 
these events, appeared to be desperate. Two thou- 
sand of the regular troops had a right, on the first of 
January, to demand their discharge. The recruiting 
service was at an end, and general despondency pre- 
vailed. The triumphs of tne British through the pre- 
vious parts of the campaign produced a common ap- 
prehension, in the citizens of the middle states, that 
any further struggle would be useless ; and that Ame- 
rica must eventually return to her allegiance to Great 
Britain. Many individuals made tlieir peace with the 
Commissioners, and took protection from the ofBcers 
of the crown , and more discovered the inclination to 
do it, when opportunity should present. General 
Howe supposed New-Jersey restored to the British 
government, and thought the war drawing to a close. 
But these successes were considered as great victories, 
and produced consequent effects upon the publickmind. 
The character of the Commander in Chief propor- 
cionably rose in the estimation of the great mass of 
American people, who«now respected themselves, and 
confided in their persevenng efforts to secure the 
great object of contention, the independence of their 
country. 
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Other causes had a powerful operation upon tlie 
minds of the yeomanry of New-Jersey. The Britith 
commanders tolerated, or at least neglected to restraini 
gross licentiousness in their army. The inhabitants 
of the state, which they boasted was restored to the 
bosom of the parent country, were treated not as re- 
claimed friends, but as conruored enemies. The sol- 
diery^vere guilty of every species of rapine, snd with 
little discrimination between those who had opposed 
or supported the measures of Britain The abuse waf 
not limited to the plundei'ng of property. Every in 
dignity was offered to tlie persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female sex, which 
are felt by ingenuous minds with the keenest anguish, 
and excite noble spirits to desperate resistance. These 
aggravated abuses roused the people of New-Jersey to 
repel that army, to which they had voluntarily sub- 
mitted, in the expectation of protection and security. 
At the dawn of success Ufv^n the American arms, they 
rose in small bands to oppose their invaders. They 
scoured the country, cut off every soldier who strag- 
gled from his corps ; and in many instances repelled 
the foraging parties of the enemy. 

The enterprising manoeuvres of the American Ge- 
neral, and the returning spirit of the Jersey yeoman- 
ry, rendered General Howe, now Sir William, very 
cautious and circumspect. He contracted his canton- 
ments for winter quarters, and concentrated his force 
ift New- Jersey, at Brunswick, and Araboy. 

By this time, the period of service of the Ckmti- 
nental battalions had expired, and the recruits for the 
new army were not yet in camp. Offensive operations, 
therefore, were of necessity suspended by the Ameri- 
can General ; but, with the small forcd at his disposal, 
he straitenrd the enemy's quarters, and circumseribed 
their foragmg excursions. 

At Christmas the power of the British was extend* 
ed over the *vhole of New- Jersey, and their command* 
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en boanted) that a corporal's guard might in safety pa- 
rado in every part of the province. Before the expira- 
tion of January, tliey possessed but two posts in the 
state, and these were in the neighbourhood of their 
•hipping. The power of their arms extended not be- 
yond the reach of the guns of their fortifications. 
Every load of forage, and every pound of provision, ob- 
tained from the inhabitants, was procured by the bayo 
nets of large detachments, and at the price of blood. 
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1777. Geiyeral Washinotoh indulged the hope 
that the brilliant success, at the close of the last cam- 
paign, would stimulate his country to bring a force 
intone field, which would enable him in the course of 
the winter, to drive the enemy into New-Tork, to 
■traiten their quarters and prevent their obtaining any 
■applies from Uie neighbouring counties. Being disap- 
pointed in this hope, he disposed his small force in the 
best manner to protect New-Jersey, and exerted him- 
■elf to prepare for the approaching season of action. 

The most popular officers were sent into the states 
m which they had the greatest influence, to aid the 
recruiting service, tnd to push the recruits forward to 
eamp, in small bodies, as they could be made ready 
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The army having suffered extremely from the small 
pox, the General resolved that they should be relieved 
from the scourge and terrour of this disease. Orders 
were accordingly given secretly to inoculate the eon* 
tinental soldiers in their winter quarters ; and places 
were assigned at which the recruits were to go through 
the operation, as they successively approached the 
camp. The measure was attended with success, and 
Sir William did not avail himself of the temporary de- 
bility of the American army. 

Congress had also admitted the expectati/a af splen- 
did events during the winter. In answer to a lettei , 
expressing this expectation, the Commander in Chief 
gave the following account of the state of his army. 

" Could I accomplish the important ob- 
March 4. ject, so eagerly wished by Congress, con- 
fining the enemy in their present quarters, 
preventing their gathering supplies from the country, 
and totally subduing them before they are reinforced, 
I should be happy indeed. But what prospect, or hope, 
can there be, of my effecting so desirable a work at 
this time ? The enclosed return, to which I solicit tho 
most serious attention of Congress, comprehends the 
whole force I have in the Jersey. It is but a hand till, 
and bears no proportion, in the scale of numbers to 
that of the enemy. Added to this, the major part is 
made up of militia. The most sanguine in speculation, 
cannot deem it more than adequate to the least valuable 
purposes of war.'* The whole number, capable ^f 
duty was short of three thousand. Two thirds of 
these were militia, whose time of service would expire 
with the month. 

- During the winter General Spencer planned an ex* 
pedkion against the British troops on Rhode-Island. 
The Commander in Chief advised that the attempt 
should not be made, without the strongest probability 
of success. The scheme was relinquished, and the 
General fully expressed his approbation of it. " It is 
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right not to risk a miscirriage. Until we get our new 
army properly estAblislied, it is our business to play a 
certain game, and not to depend on the militia for any 
thing capital." The weakness of General WASHiwa* 
TON was concealed from his friends and from his foeg, 
and he was not molested at head quarters by Sir Wil 
liam Howe. 

The remonstrances of the commander in Chief upon 
the state of the army, had in some degree produced 
their effect upon Congress. The corps of artilloriats 
was increased to three regiments, and the command 
of it given to Colonel Knox, who at this time was pro- 
moted to bo a Brigadier General. A resolution also 
passed Congress, to raise three thousand cavalry ; and 
General Washington was empowered to establish a 
corps of engineers. Few, if any, native Americans 
having been systematically educated to this branch of 
war, the corps was principally formed of foreigners, 
and General Du Portail, an officer of distinguished 
merit, was placed at its head. 

The arrangement of the army gave the Com- 
mander in Chief inconceivable trouble. Congress, as 
the head of the Union regulated the general military 
system ; but the governments of the several states 
were in their respective departments sovereign. In- 
deed the separate states only possessed coercive power. 
These raised their proportion of troops, and their 
agency was blended with that of Congress in clothing 
and supporting the men. The state regulations re 
specting bounty and pay were different, and occasioned 
jealousies in the army, vexatious to the General, and 
destructive of subordination and discipline. The state* 
which conceived ftiemselves exposed to the invasion 
of the enemy, discovered an inclination to direct a 
part of the general force to their security, or to raise' 
state battalions for their defence, and to be at their dis- 
posal. General Washington, in liis correspondence 
with Congress, and with tlie state governments, repre- 
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■anted the evils that mast ensue, should any diserimi* 
nation of pay or treatment be made among soldiers of 
the same army. He also stated, that if the force of 
the country should be placed under different headff, 
sufficient strength could not be collected to defend any 
one point ; and while the general defence was weak- 
ened, it would be impossible, by any rlisposition of the 
army, to prevent the partial depredations of the ene- 
my. These embarrassments were happily overruled 
by the personal influence of the Greneral ; and beibrt 
the campaign opened, the arrangements of the armjr 
were brought into order and method. 

The treatment of American prisoners by the British 
commanders was another source of vexation and difii- 
culty. At the commencement of hostilities, General 
Gage did not view the Americans as a community 
contending for their constitutional rights, but as the 
revolted subjects of his royal master, and the unhappy 
men, whom the fortune of war placed in his hands, he, 
without regard to military rank, confined in prison as 
rebels, with common felons. Against a practice mili- 
tating with common usage, and calculated to in- 
crease the miseries of war, General Waihingtoh 
forcibly remonstrated. In a letter to General Gage, 
be mentioned, that in his apprehension, the obligations 
of humanity, and the claims of rank are universally 
binding, except in the case of retaliation. He ez 
pressed ^^ the hope he had entertained, that they would 
have induced, on the part of the British General, a 
conduct more conformable to the rights they gave. 
While he claimed the benefits of these rights, he de* 
clared li^s determination to be regulated entirely in his 
conduct towards the prisoners who should &11 into his 
hands, by the treatment which those in the power of 
the British General should receive.'* To this letter 
a very haughty and insolent answer was given, in 
wliich General Gage retorted the charge of abase to- 
wanle prisoners, and stated, as a mark oi British cle- 
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inencj, thai the cord was not applied to those of whose 
Imprisonment complaint was mado. To this abusire 
communication, General Washington replied in a 
manner worthj his character, and which reply, he ob* 
served, was '^ to close their correspondence, perhaps 
for ever." He concluded with saying, " if your of&cers, 
our prisoners, receive from me a treatment different 
from what I wished to show them, they and you will 
remember the occasion of it." Accordingly all the 
British officers in his power were put into close jail, 
and the soldiers were confined in places of security. 
Directions wore particularly given to subaltern agents, 
to explain to the sufferers the causes which led to this 
severity of treatment. 

When Howe succeeded to the command of the Bri- 
tish army, he admitted American officers to their pa^ 
role, and consented to an exchange of prisoners ; and 
General Washihqton gladly resumed his former hu- 
mane treatment of captives. 

The capture of General Lee furnished another cause 
of irritation on this subject. He had been a British 
officer, and had engaged in the American service be- 
fore the acceptance of the resignation of his commis- 
sion. Sir William Howe for this reason pretended to 
view him as a traitor, and at first refused to admit him 
to his parole, or to consider him as a subject of ex- 
change. Congress directed the Commander in Chief 
to propose to Sir William Howe to exchange six field 
officers for General Lee. In case the proposal was re- 
jected,, that body resolved, that these officers should be 
closely confined, and in every respect receive th« 
treatment that General Lee did. The proposition not 
being acceded to, the resolution of Congress was car- 
ried into eflect, by the Executives of the States, in 
whose custody the selected field officers were, with a 
degree of severity which the treatment of General 
Lee did not warrant. 

The general olan of retaliation, adopted by Congress 
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for abusei offered to Americans in t) e power of th« 
British y the sound judgment of General WASHiifOTOif 
conceived to be unjust and impolitick, and his humane 
heart recoiled at its execution. Some of the resolu- 
tions of that honourable body/ on this subject, ha 
thought. exposed his own honour to impeachment by 
Sir William Howe. Against those resolutions, ^le 
pointedly remonstrated, and detailed the evils they 
were calculated to produce to the nation, and to the 
Americans, prisoners with the British. His representa- 
tions throagh a long period, had not tiieir due effect 
but eventually Congress was constrained to adopt the 
measures he recommended. 

Resolving never himself to aggravate the miseries 
of war, by wanton deeds of cruelty, General Wash- 
iiroTON was disposed to adopt and execute those laws 
of retaliation, which would constrain the enemy to con- 
duct their military operations in the spirit of humanity. 
Repeated and heavy complaints were made of the 
cruel treatment which the American prisoners received 
in New-Tork ; and thd sickly and debilitated state of 
those, who wore sent out to be exchanged, confirmed 
the truth of the charge. Many of them fainted and 
died before thoy reached head quarters. General 
Howe demanded that all prisoners, delivered at the 
lines to an American officer, should be accounted for 
in the cartel, and British soldiers returned to the full 
amount. General Washingtoh absolutely refused to 
reckon those who died on their way to the American 
eamp ; and he unweariedly exerted himself to correct 
the abuse to American prisoners. In the beginning 
of April this year, he wrote Sir William Howe, " It is 
a fact not to be' questioned, that the usage of our pri 
•oners while in your possession, the privates at least, 
was such as could not be justified. This was pro- 
claimed by the concurrent testimony of all who came 
out, their appearance sanctified the assertion, and 
melancholy experience, in tho speedy death of a large 
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part of them, stamped it with infyiible certainty.** 
Theae measures induced the enemy to a more humane 
treatm^it of their prisoners ; but disputes on the sub- 
ject prevented the establishment of a regular cartel 
until a late period of the war. 

In March the enemy sent out two detachments to 
destroy the American stores at Peck's Kill on the 
North River, and at Danbury in Connecticut. Both 
succeeded in their attempt ; and although the stores 
destroyed did not equal in quantity the report on which 
the expeditions were planned, yet their loss was senubly 
felt by the Americans in the active season of the cam- 
paign. 

In the near approach of active operations, Congress 
resolved that a camp should be formed on the western 
side of Philadelphia. General WASHiiroToir had al- 
ready adopted his plan for the campaign, and request- 
ed that this camp, if formed, should consist whoUy of 
militia. In the expectation that Sir William Howe 
would either attempt^to gain possession of the High 
lands on North river, and co-operate with General Bur^ 
goyne from Canada ; or renew the plan of the last 
campaign,' to march through New-Jersey for PhiladeK 
phia, the General determined to post his army upon 
the strong ground in New-Jersey, north of the road 
through Brunswick, to Philadelphia. In this position 
he might protect Philadelphia, and a great part of 
New- Jersey. The situation was also favourable to 
detend the passes and forts on the North river. To 
this post he wished to collect a force sufficient to re- 
pel an assault from General Howe. In the location 
of his army; the G«tteral had another object of mag- 
nitude upon his mind. In his opinion it was uno^r-. 
tain whether General Burgoyne would by sea join Sir 
William Howe, or retaining a separate command, at« 
tempt the conquest of Ticonderoga, and an impression 
upon the Hudson. Which of these measures would 
be pursued, he could not determine, until the plans of 
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the enemy were unfolded. To guard againit both, he 
ordered the troops raised north of the Hudson to be 
diTtded between Ticonderoga and Peck's Kill, and 
those south including North-Carolina to be stationed 
in New-Jersey. The troops of South-Carolina and 
Georgia were left for their own defence. By this dis- 
position of his forces, the General was in a situation 
to reinforce Ticonderoga from Feck's Kill, should Bur- 
gojme attack that post, or reinforce his own army from 
those posts, should Burgoyne join Sir William Howe. 

In pursuance of this plan, on the last of May, the 
winter encampment at Morristown was broken up, and 
a camp formed at Middlebrook, about ten miles 
from Brunswick. The position naturally strong, was 
strengthened by entrenchments. The weak state of 
tho American army required for its safety every ad- 
Tantage of ground, as well as the utmost caution of 
the General. On the 20th of May, the troops in New 
Jersey, exclusive of cavalry and artillery, amounted 
only to eight thousand three hundred and seventy- 
eight men, of whom more tJian two thousand were 
sick. The troops, of North- Carolina had not then 
joined the army, and abont five hundred of the militia 
of Jersey were not included in the estimate. This 
force wa^ in numbers much inferiour to the army com- 
manded by S'tr William Howe, and many of the Ame- 
ricans were recruits, who had never faced an enemy. 

Sir William having collected his force at Brunswick, 
about the middle of June, marched in two cohimns 
towards the Delaware. By this movement, he expect- 
ed to induce General Washington to quit his fortified 
camp to oppose the enemy's passage of the river, and 
that a general engagement would, in consequence, 
take place on ground favourable to the British com- 
mander. General Washington was not ensnared by 
this stratagem. In a letter written at the moment, his 
apprehensions of this manoeuvre are thus conveyed. 
'* The views of the enemy must be to destroy this ar 
11 • 
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my aad get posseuion of Philadelphia. I am, how- 
ever, clearly of opinion that they will not move that 
way, until they have endeavourod to give a severe 
blow to this army. The risk woald bo too great to at- 
tempt to cross a river.; when they must expect to 
meet a f jrmidable opposition in front, and would have 
such a force as ours in the rear.' They might possibly 
be successful, but the probability would be infinitely 
against them. Should they be imprudent enough to 
make the attempt, I shall keep close upon their heels, 
and will do every thing in my power to make the pro- 
)f<ct fatal to them." 

'' But besides the argument in favour of their intend- 
ing, in the first place, a stroke at this army, drawn 
from the policy of the measure, every appearance con- 
tributes to confirm the opinion. Had their design been 
for the Delaware, in the first instance, they would 
probably have made a secret, rapid march for it, and 
not have halted so as to awaken our attention, and 
give us time to prepare for obstructing them. Instead 
of that, they have only advanced to a position neces- 
sary to facilitate an attack on our right, the part in 
which we are most exposed. In addition to* this cir- 
cumstance, they have come out as light as possible ; 
leaving all their baggage, provisions, boats, and bridges 
at Brunswick. This plainly contradicts the idea of 
their intending to push for the Delaware." 

When the British army was collected at Brunswick, 
General Washington knowing that the High lands 
on the Hudson were not exposed, while the enemy 
held that position, ordered a large detachment from 
Teck's Kill to Middlebrook, and he determined to de- 
fend himself in this post. 

Finding that his opponent could not be mancBuvrod 
out of his fortified camp, the British commander drew 
back his troops to Staten Island, with the design to 
embark them for the Delaware or the Chesapeak. 

While these manoeuvres were displaying in New 
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Jenajf inteUigence was receivedi thai Genera] Bur 
goyne, with a powerful body of troops, was en the 
Lakes, approaching Ticonderoga. General Wash- 
ington immediately for^varded iarge reinforcements 
to the Northern army. 

Soon after the Britbh transports sailed out of the 
harbour of New- York, on intercepted letter from Ge* 
neral^cwe to General Burgoyne was put into the hand* 
of the Commander in Chief, which contained the in 
formation that, '' He was exhibiting the appearance of 
mcTing to the Southward, while his real intent was 
against Boston, from whence he would co-operate with 
the army of Canada." General Washington viewing 
this letter as a finesse, paid no regard to it. 

The policy of co-operating on the North river with 
the army of Canada, was so evident to the military 
mind of the General, that he conceived the movement 
of Howe to be a feint, designed to draw away the 
American army, that the British forces might suddenly 
ascend the Hudson, and seize the passes in the moun- 
tains, he therefore moved his troops to the neighbour- 
hood of those heights, and there waited the issue of 
Sir William's manoeuvre. 

When the apprehension of a sudden attack upon the 
American works on the North river, was removed by 
the length of time Sir William Howe had been at sea. 
General Washington marched his army by divisions 
to places which he thought the most favourable to de- 
fend points the enemy might attack. 

WhU.e waiting the evolution of the enemy's plan of 
the campaign, General Washington surveyed the 
ground in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, that he 
might be thoroughly acquainted with the probable 
scene of approaching military operations. On a critical 
examination of the fortifications on the Delaware, he 
advised Congress to confine the defence of the river to 
Mud Island and Red Bank, because the fnrce for de- 
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fonce. collected at these points, would produce more 
effect, than it could, diTided upon diftersnt parts of the 
river. 

The American armj remained quietly in its position 
until the 2l8t of August. By this time General Wash- 
iKGTON apprehended that General flowe had proceed- 
ed to Charleston, South-Caiolina, and he knew that 
ihe attempt to follow him to that place would be use- 
less. He therefore resolved to move his army to the 
North river, to assail the enemy at New-Tork, or to 
join the northern army and oppose Burgoyne. But on 
the very day on which orders to this purpose were is- 
sued, intelligence reached him that Sir William had 
entered the Chesapeak, and was approachir^ its hoad. 
He had spent more than twenty days in his passage, 
and on the 25th of August, landed without opposition 
at Turkey Point, in Maryland. His force amounted 
to eighteen thousand men, abnndantly furnished with 
every article of warfare. 

As soon as General Washington was apprized of 
the destination of the British General, he put his army 
in motion to meet him. He marched through Phila- 
delphia, that a sight of hij forces might make impres- 
sions on the minds of those citizcnd, who were hostile 
to the American cause. The effective force of Gene* 
ral Washington did not exceed eleven thousand men. 
The militia, on this occasion, turned out in considera- 
ble numbers, but the want of arms rendered the ser- 
vices of many of them useless. 

On the 3d of September, the hostile armies approach- 
ed each other. General Washington, not being in 
force to contend with his foe in the open field, could 
only harass his line of march, with light troops and 
cavalry, and pick up stragglers from his camp. As 
the Royal troops advanced, Sir William manoeuvred 
to gain the right wing of the American army. Gene- 
ral Washington, to counteract his design, continued 
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to fall back| until he erossed the Brandy wine, riyer at 
Chadd's ford. Here he made a stand to dispute iUi 
passage by the British. 

The opinion of Congress, and the general sentiment 
of the country; imposed on the General the necessity 
i^ hazarding a general action at this place, for the de- 
fence of Philadelphia. 

Early in the morning, information was 
SxpT. 11. jrought to the Commander in Chief, that 
the British army was atifancing in the 
road to Chadd's fi>rd, and he immediately prepared to 
dispute the passage of the river. By ten o'clock the 
light troops were driven over the river to the main . 
body of the American army, and it was every moment 
expected that the German General Knyphausen would 
attempt to force a passage. About noon, intelligence 
was communicated to the General, that a large column 
of the enemy, with a number of field pieces, had 
marched up the country, and fallen into the road which 
crosses the Brandywine above its forks. 

Satisfied of the correctness of this inteUigenee, he 
detached the right wing of his army to attack the left 
of this column, as it marched down the north side of 
the Brandywine, intending himself, with the centre 
and left wing, to recross tlie river, and attack the di- 
vision of the enemy at Chadd^s ford. While issuing 
orders for the execution of this daring plan, the first 
intelligence was contradicted, and the general was in- 
formed, that the movement of the column towards the 
forks was a feint, and that instead of crossing the ri- 
ver at that place, it had rejoined the German troops at 
Chadd's ford. Under the uncertainty, which this con- 
tradictory intoUigence produced, the General pru- 
dently relinquished his desigu. 

About two o'clock it was ascertained, that Sir Will- 
iam Howe in person had crossed the Brandywine at 
the forks, and was rapidly marching down the North 
side of the river, to atti^ck the American army. The 
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Commanoer in Chief, now ordered General SalliTan 
to form the right wing to oppose the column of Sir 
William. General Wayno was directed to remain at 
Chadd's ford with the lefl wing, to dispute the passage 
of tne riyer with Knyphausen. General Green, with 
his division, was posted as a reserve in the centre be- 
tween Sullivan and Wayne, to reinforce either, as cir- 
cumstances might require. General Sullivan march- 
ed up the river, until he found favourable ground, on 
which to fbrm his men ; his-left was near the Brandy- 
^ine, and both flanks were covered with thick wood< 
At half past four o^clock, when his line was scarcely 
formed, the British, under Lord Cornwallis, commenc- 
ed a spirited attack. The action was for some time 
severe ; but the American right, which was not pro- 
perly in order when the assault began, at length gave 
way, and exposed the flank of the troops that maintain- 
their ground, to a destructive fire, and continuing to 
break from the right, the whole line finally gave way. 

As soon as the firing began. General Washington , 
with General Green's division, hastened towards the 
scene of action, but before his arrival, Sullivan was 
routed, and the Comhiander in Chief could only check 
the pursuit of the enemy, and covered the retreat of 
the beaten troops. 

During these transactions General Knyphausen as- 
saulted the works erected for the defence of Chadd*s 
ford, and soon carried them. General Wayne, by this 
time learning the fate of the other divisions, drew off 
his troops. General "Washington retreated, with his 
whole force that night to Chester. The American loss 
in this battle was abc>ut three hundred killed, and six 
hundred wounded. Four hundred were made priso- 
ners, but these chiefly of the wounded. 

Many of the regiments of infantry, and the whole 
corps of artillery, on this occasion, exhibited the firm- 
ness and persevering courage that would have honour- 
ed veteran troops. A fi»*v ''orps gave way as soon as 
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pressed by the enemy, and their deficiency exposed 
those who bravely did their duty. General Howe 
statod bis loss, in this action, at one hundred killed and 
four hundred wounded. In this battle, Marquis La 
Fayette, who had recently joined the American army, 
was wounded. 

The defeat of Brandywine produced no depression 
of spirits upon Congress, the army, or the country. 
Measures were immediately taken to reinforce the ar- 
my. Fifteen hundred men were marched from Peck's 
Kill, and large detachments of militia ordered into the 
field. The Commander in Chief was empowered to 
impress all horses, wagons, and provisions, necessary 
for the army. In orders, the general expressed his 
his high satisfaction at the behaviour of Uie body of 
his army in the late engagement. Having allowed his 
troops a short repose, he faced about to meet the ene- 
my, fully resolved to try his fortune in a genoral ac- 
tion, before he resigned Philadelphia to the Royal com 
mander. 

General Washington, perceiving that 
Sept. 15. the enemy were moving into the Lancas- 
ter road, towards the city, took possession 
of ground near the Warren tavern, on tiie l«>fl of the 
British, and twenty-three miles from Philadelphia. 
The protection of his stores at Reading was one object 
of this movement. The next morning he was inform- 
ed of the approach of the British army. He immedi- 
ately put his troops in motion to engage the enemy. 
The advance of the two hostile armies met and began 
to skirmish, when rain fell, and soon increased to a 
violent storm. This providentially prevented a gene- 
ral engagement, and rendered the retreat of the Ame- 
ricans absolutely necessary. The inferiority of the 
muskets in the hands of the American soldiery, which 
had been verified in every action, was strikingly illus- 
trated in this retreat. The gun locks were badly 
mtde, and the cartridge boxes imperfectly constructed ; 
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and this storm rendered most of the anns nofit fi>r use ; 
and all the ammunition was damaged. The army was 
of consequence extremely exposed,. and their danger 
oecame the greater, as many of the soldiers were de»> 
titute of bayonets. Fortunately the tempest, which 
produced such serious mischief to the Amerieansi pre- 
vented the pursuit of the British. 

General Washinotoh, finding his troops unfitted for 
action, relinquished! from necessity, the immediate in- 
tention of a battle, and continued his retreat through 
the day, and most of the night, amidst a cold and tem- 
pestuous rain, and in very deep roads. On a full dis- 
covery of the extent of the damage to the arms and 
ammunition, the General ascended the Schuylkill, and 
crossed it at Warwick furnace, to obtain a fresh sup- 
ply of ammunition, and to refit or replace the defective 
muskets. He still resolved to risk a general engage- 
ment, for the safety of the capital. Ho re- 
Sept. 19. crossed the Schuylkill at Parker*s ferry, 
and encamped east of that river, on both 
ndes of Parkyomy creek, and detachments were post- 
ed at the difterent fords, at which the enemy might at- 
tempt t.o force a passage. As the British army ap- 
proached the river, General Washikgtok posted his 
army in their front ; but, instead of forcing a passage, 
Sir William moved rapidly up the road towards Read- 
ing. The American Commander, supposing that his 
object was to destroy the military stores at that place, 
and to turn the right flank of the American army, 
marched up the river to Pottsgrove, leaving the lower 
ropti to the city open to his antagonist. Sir William 
Howe availed himself of the opportunity, and on the 
ftf^hf entered Philadelphia in triumph. 
. General Washington had seasonably taken the pre- 
caution to remove the publick stores from tlie city, 
and to secure for the use of the army, those articles 
of merchandise, which their wants rendered of prima- 
ry necessity. Colonel Hamilton, then one of General 
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Wasbikatoh*; ftids, had been sent into the *nij on 
tikis important business. By bis instructions he was 
directed to proceed in his requisitions upon the stores 
Old shops of Philadelphia cautiously but effectually. 
** Your own prudence will point out the least excep- 
tionable means to be pursued, but remember delicacy, 
and a strict adherence to the ordinary mode of appli 
cation, must give place to our necessities. We must« 
if possible, accommodate the soldiers with such arti 
eles as they stand in need of; or we shall have just 
reason to apprehend the most injurious and alarming 
consequences from the approaching season." 

From the landing of the British army at the head of 
the Elk, on the 25th of Au^vnst, to the 36th of Sep- 
tamber, when they entered Philadelphia, the Americah 
troops had encountered a continued series of active 
Iterations, and the duty of the General was compli- 
cated and arduous. During this time, the soldiers 
#ere destitute of baggage, insufiiciently supplied ^'ith 
provisions, and deprived of the 'comforts that adminis- 
ter to the support of the human frame under severe 
fatigue. Without covering, they were exposed to 
heavy rains, and obliged to march, many of them 
without shoes, in deep roads, anii to ford considerable 
streams. 

The best British writers, who have given us a his- 
tory of the revolutionary war, highly applaud the ge- 
neralship of Sir William Howe in this part of the 
eompaign. Can they then withhold applause from the 
Ajiierican Commander, who manoBuvred an inferiour 
army in the face of the British General, and detained 
turn thirty days, in marching sixty miles, from the 
head of Elk river to Philadelphia, in a country, in 
which there was not one fortified post, nor a stream 
llnut might not, at this season be every wh^re forded , 
who fought one battle, and altlion^h oeaten, in five 
days again faced his enemy witn the intention to risk 
a general encasement ', who, when in the moment of 
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cation, was providentially obliged to retreat, with mii»- 
Lets and aniumiiition unfit for use, extricated himself 
from his perilous situation and once more placed him- 
self in fiont of the invading foe ; who at last was in* 
duccd to open the Philadelphia road to the British 6e* 
neral, not because he was beaten in the field, but 
through the influence of circumetances, which no 
militar;, address could counteract. 

Four regiments of grenadiers were posted in Phila* 
delphia, and the other corps of the British army were 
cantoned at Germantown. The first object of Sir 
William was to subdue the defences and remove the 
impediments of the Delaware, that a commonication 
might be opened with the British shipping. General 
Washingtok made every effort to prevent the execu- 
tion of the enemy's design, in the hope of forcing Ge* 
neral Howe out of Philadelphia, by preventing sup- 
plies of provisions from reac.'iing him. Of the attain- 
ment of this important object, he had no doubt, could 
the passage of the Delaware be rendered impractica- 
ble. To this purpose works had been erected on a 
bank of mud and sand in the river, near the conflu- 
ence of the Schuylkill, and about seven miles below 
Philadelphia. The place, from these works, was de- 
nominated Fort Island, and the works themselves Fort 
Mifilia. On a neck of land on the opposite shore of 
New- Jersey, called Red Bank, a fort was constructed 
and mounted with heavy artillery, and called Fort 
Mercer. Fort Island and Red Bank, were distant 
from each other half a mile. In the channel of the 
Delaware, which ran between them, two ranges of 
Chevauxdefrise were sunk. These consisted of large 
pieces of timber, strongly framed together, and point- 
ed with iron, and they completely obstructed the pas- 
sage of ships. Those works were covered by several 
galleys, floating batteries, and armed ships. 

Sir William Howe having detached a considerable 
force from Germantown to operate against the works 
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on the Delaware, General Washingtow thougiit thw 
a favourable opportunity to attack the British armj in 
their cantonments. The line of the British encamp- 
ment crossed the villa/re of Germantown at right 
angles, near its centre ; and its flanks were strongly 
covered. 

General Washington now commanded a force con- 
sisting of about eight thousand continental troops and 
three thousand militia. The General's plan was to 
attack both wings of the enemy in front, and rear at 
the same time. The arrangements having been made, 
the army was moved near the scene of action on the 
evening of the 4th of October. The divisions of Sul- 
livan and Wayne, flanked by Conway's Brigade, were 
to enter Germantown by the way of Chestnut Hill, 
and attack the left wing of the British. General Arm- 
strong with the Pennsylvania militia was ordered to 
fall down the Manatawny road, and turning the British 
left flank, attack its rear. The divisions of Green and 
Stephen, flanked by M'Dougal's Brigade, were to take 
a circuit by the way of Limekiln road, and entering at 
the market-house, attack the right wing. The militia 
of Maryland and Ncw-Jerscy, under General Small* 
wood and General Forman, were to march down the 
old York road, and fall upon the rear of the British 
right. The division of Lord Sterling, and the bri- 
gades of Nash and Maxwell were to form a corps de 
reserve. 

About sunrise the next morning, the fronj 
Oct. 8. of General Sullivan's column, which tin 
Commander in Chief accompanied, drove i> 
the British piquet at Mount Airy. The main body ot 
this division soon 'engaged the British light infantry 
and the fortieth regiment of foot, and obliged them to 
give way, leaving all their baggage behind. General 
Green in half an hour after Sullivan reached the 
ground of action, attacked and drove in the troops in 
front of the ri^ltt wing: '"f tho enemy. Several brigades 
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of«Su]liTan*B and of Green's dtyisions penetrated 'tlie 
town. The enemy appeared to be surprised, and a 
fair prospect of eventual suecess in the assault pre- 
sented itself to the mind of the American General. 

The flattering expectations, which the successful 
commencement of the enterprise excited, were soon 
succeeded by disappointment and mortification. As 
the British retreated before General Sulliyan*s divi- 
sion, Colonel Musgrave took post with six companies 
of light troops in a stone house, fi-om which he severe* 
verely galled the Americans in their advance. At- 
tempts were made to dislodge him, but they proved 
ineffectual, and the American line was checked and 
thrown into disorder. The morning being extremely 
foggy, the Americans could neither perceive the situa- 
tion of i\e enemy, nor take advantage of their own 
success. The ground to which some of the British 
corps was pursued had many enclosures, which broke 
the American line of march, and some of the regi- 
ments, in their ardour to push forward, separated from 
their brigades, were surrounded and taken prisoners 
In the moment of supposed victory, the troops retreat 
cd, and the efforts of their Generals to rally them, 
were fruitless. The militia were never seriously 
brought into action. General Washingtov, perceiv- 
ing that victory had, on this occasion, eluded his grasp, 
contented himself with a safe and honourable retreat. 

In this bold assault, two hundred Americans were 
killed, six hundred wounded, and four hundred taken 
prisoners. Among the killed was Brigadier Genera] 
Nash. The British loss was one hundred killed and 
four hundred wounded. Among the killed were Bri- 
gadier Agnew and Colonel Bird. This enterprise, a^ 
fiir as the Commander in Chief was concerned in it, 
Wfts honourable. Its ultimate failure must be attributed 
to the want of discipline and experience in his men 
Congress fully approved of the plan o^ this assault, 
and applauded the courage displayed in ts execution 
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They voted their thanks to the General, and to the 
army. 

The works in the Delaware now engaged the atten- 
tion of the British and American Generals. Sir Will- 
iam Howe broke np his encampment at Germantown, 
and moved his whole army into Philadelphia. Ge- 
neral Washihgtoit placed confidential garrisons in 
Fort Mercer at Rod Bank, and in Fort Mifflin on Mad 
Island, bnt he had not a force equal to their complete 
defence. He appointed detachments to intercept tho 
transportation of provisions from the British ships be 
low the American works to Philadelphia. He called 
upon the government of New- Jersey to turn out the 
militia of that state, to form a camp in the rear of Red 
Bank ; and he set patroles of militia on the roads 
leading to Philadelphia, both in Pennsylvania and New- 
Jersey, to prevent the disaffected inhabitants from 
carrying tJieir articles into the market of Philadelphia. 
To avail himself of any favourable opportunity to an- 
noy the enemy, he moved his army to White Marsh, 
distant only fifteen miles from tho city. 

Lord Howe, by continued exer»inn, having over- 
come the obstructions which the Americans had 
placed in the river at Billingsport, a joint attack by 
sea and land was planned against Red Bank and Fort 
Island. The Augusta, a sixty-four gun ship, the Mer- 
lin frigate, and several small armed vesssels moved 
up the Delaware to assault the works nn Fort or Mud 
Island. Count Donop crossed into Nf'w-Jersey With 
twelve hundred Germans, and in the evening of the 
22d appeared before Fort Morcer, on Red 
Oct. ^. Bank. His assault was highly snirited, and 
the defence intrepid and obstinate Colonel 
Green the commandant, whose garrison did not eic eod 
five hundred men, was unable to man the outworks. 
From these he galled the Germans in their advanpe, 
and on their near approach he quitted them, and re- 
tired within the inner intrenchments. The enemy 
12* 
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pressed forward wilh undaunted bravery, and the 
^Americans poured upon them a deadly 6re. Count 
Donop was himself mortally wounded at the head 
of his gallant corps ; the second in command soon 
^er fell, and the third immediately drew off his 
forces. 

The assailants had four hundred men killed ai^d 
wounded. The garrison fighting under coTor, hi|ii 
only thirty killjed and wounded. Had the camp ^f 
militia been formed in the rear of Red Bank, ngreotl^ 
to General Washington's desire, this whole cor^s 
would probably have been xi^de prisoners. 

In the mean time, Fort Mi^in was attacked by the 
shipping, and by batteries erected on the Pennsylvania 
shore. Incessant voUies of bombs and cannon bp^B 
were discharged upon it. But at ebb tide the Augufi- 
ta and Merlin grounded, and were burnt. The garri- 
son supported this tremendous fire without matjar)^ 
Injury. 

The resistance of the forts on the Delaware far ex- 
ceeding the expectations of the British commandeers, 
they adopted measures to overcome it, without the 
hazard of a second assault. They erected batteries 
upon Province Island, within fi.ve hundred yards of the 
American fort. They also brought up their shipping, 
gun boats, &c. and from the 10th to the IGth of Novem- 
ber, battered the American works. Ly this timo the 
defences were entirely beaten down, every piece ,of 
cannon was dismounted, and one of the ships approach- 
ed so near Fort Mifflin as to throw hand grenade^ irom 
her tops into it, -which killed men upon the platform. 
The brave garrison received orders to quit the post. 
Red Bank being no longer useful, its garrison and 
stores were also withdrawn on the approach of liord 
Cornwallis with five thousand men to invest it. 

While these transactions were going on, the enter- 
^ prising spirit of the Commander in Chief wis employ- 
ed to explore an openinir through which to attack his 
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Jidversarj He clearly saw the importance of drivin. 
iie British frqm Province Island ; but fifteen hnndrea 
nen, in the opinion of his general officers, ^ere ne- 
^ssary to effect this object. This detachment could 
each the place of assault only by marching down a 
teck of land six miles in length almost in sight of the 
British General) w^o might easily cut off the retreat 
pf the American detachment, unless it should be pro- 
tected by a strong covering party. To furnish this 
party, General WASHiNOTon mwA expose his army 
with all his stores and artillery to Sir William. Or, 
if he moved his whole army over the Schuylkill, all 
the magazines and hospitals in his rear, might without 
opposition be seized. Red Bank would also be expos- 
ed, through which reinforcements of men, and supplies 
of ammunition and provisions passed to Fort Island. 
He was therefore constrained to watch the progress of 
his enemy, without making efficient attempts to chock 
him- 

The fortifications of the Delaware being surmount- 
ed, the impediments in the channel of the river were, 
without great difficulty, removed. In six weeks of in- 
cessant effort, tlie British commanders gained the free 
navigation of the Delaware, and opened the commu- 
nication between their fleet and army. 

During the excursion of Lord Cornwidlis into New- 
Jersey, with a design to invest Fort Mercer, General 
Washington was urged to attack Philadelphia. The 
wishes of Congress, and the expectation of the publick, 
gave weight to the proposed measure. The plan was, 
that General Green should silently fall down t^e Dela- 
ware, at a specified time, attack the rear of General 
Howe, and gain possession of the bridge over the 
Schuylkill ; that a powerful force should march down 
on the west side of that river, and from the heights in- 
filade the British works on that side, while tlio Com- 
mander in Chief, with the main body of the army, 
should attack fourteen redoubts, and the lines of the 
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•oemy extendii^r from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, 
which constituted their defence in front. 

The sound mind of General Washikotoh was not 
■o much dazzled by a prospect of the brilliance and 
fame which the success of this enterprise would throw 
around himself, and his army, as to engage in the des- 
perate attempt. Nor was he disposed to sacrifice the 
safety of his country, upon the altar of publick opinion. 
He gave the following reasons for rejecting the plan ; 
that the army in Philadelphia was in number at least 
equal to his own ; it could not reasonably be expected, 
that the several corps engaged, could co-operate in that 
joint and prompt manner, which was necessary to suc- 
cess ; in all probability the movement of General 
Green could not be made in the fiice of a vigilant ene- 
my without discovery, which was essential — if the se- 
veral divisions were in the onset successful, the re- 
doubts taken, the lines surmounted, and the British 
army driven within the city, the assault then most be 
extremely hazardous ; an artillery superiour to their 
own, would be planted to play upon the front of the 
assailing columns, and the brick houses would be lined 
with a formidable infantry, to thin their flanks ; a de- 
feat, which, calculating u'^on the scale of probability 
must be expected, would ruin the army, and open the 
country to the depredation of the enemy ; the hardy 
enterprises and stubborn conflicts of two campaigns, 
had given the British general only the command of 
two or throe towns, protected in a great measure by 
iho shipping, why then forego the advantage of con* 
fining the British army in narrow quarters, to place 
the stores in camp, and the very independence of 
America at risk upon this forlorn hope. The General 
was supported in bis opinion by those officers in whoso 
judgment he placed the most confidence, and he^ dis- 
regarded the clanioura of ignorance and rashness. 

On the 4t]i of December, Sir William Howe march- 
ed \\\s whi>le arnv/ out of Philadelphia to White Marsh- 
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the enci^mpmeut of General Washikgtov. He took 
a position on Chestnut Hill in trout of the Amcricap 
right wing. Mr. Stednian, a British historian, of the 
revolutionary war, who at this time was with Sir Will- 
iam, states his force at fourteen thousand men. The 
Continental troops at White iVlarsh amounted to about 
twelve thousand, anr* the militia to three. The grour.d 
of the Amecicans was strong, but no fortifications had 
been erected. Never before had General Washingtom 
met his enemy in this manner, with a superiority of 
numbers. He wished to be attacked, but was not dis- 
posed to relinquish the advantage of ground. 

The British Commander spent the Gih in recon> 
noitring the American right. At night he marched to 
their left on the hill, which here approached nearer 
to their camp, and took a good position within a mile 
of it. The next day he advanced furtlier to the 
American left, and in doing it approached still nearer 
this wing. General Washington made some changes 
in the disposition of his troops to oppose with a greater 
force the attack he confidently expected on his left. 
Momentarily expecting the assault, he rode through 
each brigade of the army, with perfect composure, giv- 
ing his orders, animating his men to do their duty to 
their country, and exhorting them to depend principally 
on the bayonet. During these manoeuvres, some sharp 
skirmishing took place. At evening the disposition of 
General Howe indicated the design to attack the next 
morning. The American Commander impatiently 
W9-ited the assault, promising himself some compensa- 
tipn for the disasters of the campaign in the issue of 
t^is battle. But his hopes w^re disappointed. On the 
afternoon of the eighth. Sir William ireturned to Phi- 
ladelphia, with such rapidity as not to be overtaken by 
the American light troops, which were sent out to ha 
rass his rear. 

Sir William )iowe mov<.4 out of Philadelphia with 
n professed d^ sign to tttta*.k General Washington 
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and to drrve liim over the moantain. He must have 
felt mortification in receding from this intention, and 
bj it acknowledging in the face of the world, the re- 
spect he entertained for the military talents of his op- 
ponent, and proclaiming his reluctance to engage an 
American armj of equal numbers, unless he could 
command the ground of action. 

The American troops were badly clothed, and were 
generally destitute of blankets. The winter setting in 
with severity, it became necessary to lodge them in 
winter quarters. The General had revolved the sub- 
ject in his mind, and weighed all its difficulties. Should 
he quarter his army in villages, his men would be ex- 
posed to the destructive enterprises of partisan British 
corps, and a large district of country would be opened 
to the forage of the enemy. To remedy these dangers 
and inconveniences, the General resolved to march his 
army to Valley Forge, a strong position back of Phila- 
delphia, covered with wood, and there shelter them. 
On the march to the place, for the first time the dispo- 
sition for the winter was announced. He applauded 
the past fortitude of the army, and exhorted them to 
bear their approaching hardships with the resolution 
of soldiers, assuring them that the publick good, and 
not his inclination, imposed them. The men bore their 
temporary sufferings with patience. They felled trees, 
and of logs built themselves huts, closing their cre- 
vices witli mortar, and soon assumed the form and or- 
der of an encampment. Light troops were stationed 
around Philadelphia to straiten the enemy's quarters, 
and to cut off their communication with those of the 
couMtry who were disposed to supply them with pro- 
vision. 

On the 22d. of December the Commissary announc- 
ed the alarming fact, that the last rations in store had 
been served to tho troops. A small number of the 
men discovered a disposition to mutiny at a privation 
^or which they could not ao^'ount, but in the criminal 
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matteution of their country ; but the majority of the 
BLrmy submitted to the scarcity without a murmur. 
General Washingtok ordered the country to be scour 
ed, and provisions to be seized wherever they could be 
found. At the same time lie stated the situation of 
the army to Congress^ and warned that body of the 
dangerous consequences of this mode of obtaining sup- 
plies. It was calculated he said, to ruin the discipline 
of the soldiers, and to raise in them a disposition for 
plunder and licentiousness. It must create in th^ 
minds of the inhabitants jealousy and dissatisfaction 
" I regret the occasion which compelled me to the 
measure the other day, and shall consider it among 
the greatest of our misfortunes to be under the neces* 
sity of practising it again. I am now obliged to keep 
several parties from the army threshing grain, that 
our supplies may not fail, but this will not do.** — Dur 
ing the whole winter, the sufferings of the troops at 
Valley Forge were extreme. 



CHAPTER V. 

Progreafl and iMue of the Northem Campaign — Plan to displac* 
General Washington — His Correspondence on the Subject — Let' 
ter of General Gates — ^Remonstrance of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania against closing the Campaign — Observations of the Com- 
mander in Chief upon it — Sufferings of the Army for the want of 
Provisions and Clothing — Measures adopted by the Commander 
in Chief to obtain Supplies — Methods taken to Kecruit the Armv 
- -Sir Henry Clinton appointed Commander inChief of the British 
Forces — He evacuates Philadelphia, and marches through New- 
Jersey to New-Vork — General Washington pursues him — Battle 
of Monmouth— Thanks of Congress to the General and Army — 
General Lee censured— He demands a Court Martial, and is sus- 
pended from his command — French Fleet appears on the Ameri- 
can Coast — Expedition against Rhode-Island — It fails— -Disaffec- 
tion between the American and French Officers— Measures of the 
Commander in Chief to prevent the ill Consequence* of it — ^Army 
goes into Winter duarters in the High Lands. 

1777. During these transactions in the middle 
States, the northern campaign had terminated in the 
captuie of General Burgoyne and army. That de- 
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^tVtnieut bad ever been considered as a sepalrate com- 
mand, and more particularly under the direction of 
Cons:ress. Bnt the opinion of the Commander in 
X!hief bed been consulted in manj of its transactions, 
and most of its details had passed through his hands. 
Through him that army had been supplied with the 
greater part of its artillery, ammunition, and uro- 
visions. 

Upon the loss of Ticonderoga, and the disastrous 
BA ents wbidh followed it, he exerted himself to stop 
the career of General Burgoyne, aHhongh by this ex- 
ertion, he weakened himself in his conflict with Sir 
William Howe. Without waiting for the order of 
Congress, in his own name he called out the militia of 
Kew-Englahd, and directed General Lincoln to com* 
inand tiiem. Strong detachments were sent to the 
northward from bis own army. General Arnold, who 
had already greatly distinguished himsfilf in tho field, 
was sent at the head of these reinforcements, in the 
expectation that his influence would do much to re- 
animate tlie nor-thern forces and inspirit them to noble 
exertions. Soon after Colonel Morgan with his regi- 
ment, the best partisan corps in the American army, 
was also detached to thdt service. General Wasj- 
IRGTON encouraged General Schuyler to looh forward • 
to brighter fortune. " The evacuation^ of Ticondero- 
ga and Mount Independence," said be, in a letter to 
that General, " is an event of chagrin and surprise, 
not apprehended, nor within the compass of my rea- 
soning. This stroke is severe indeed, and has dis- 
tressed us much. Bnt notwithstanding things at pre- 
sent wear a dark aiid gloomy aspect, I hope a spirited 
opposition will check the progress of General Bur- 
goyne's arms, and that the confidence derived from 
success will hurry him into measures, that will in 
their consequences be favourable to us. We should 
never despair. Our situation has before boeU unpro* 
mising, but has changed for the better, so I trust it 
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wiU tigam. l£ new difficulties arise, we must only put 
forth new exertions, and proportion our efforts to the 
exigency of the times." When informed by "General 
Schuyler, that Burgoyne had divided his force to act 
in difibrent quarters, General Washingtovt foresaw 
the consequences, and advised to the measures that 
{^ored &tal to that commander. " Although our af- 
iairs," replied he to General Schuyler, " have some 
days past worn a daiic and gloomy aspect, I yet look 
forward to a fortunate and happy issue. I trust Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's army will sooner or later, experience 
an effectual check ; and, as I suggested before, that 
the success he bad will precipitate his ruin. From 
your account he appears to be pursuing thst line of 
conduct, which of a!l others is most favourable to us ; 
I mean acting by detachments. This conduct will 
certainly give room for enterprise on our part, and ex- 
pose his parties to great hazard. Could we be so hap- 
py as to cut one of them off, thouffh it should not ex- 
ceed four, five, or six hundred men, it would inspirit 
the people, and do away much of their -present anxiety. 
la such an event, they would lose sight of past mis- 
fortunes ; and, urged at the same time by a regard to 
their own security, they would fly to arms and afford 
every aid in their power." 

The community was not intimately acquainted with 
the state of things in the northern department. In 
oonsequence, strong prejudices were excited against 
General Schuyler. On account of this popular preju- 
dice, Congress conceived it prudent to change the 
General of this army, and the Commander in Chief 
was requested to nominate a successor to General 
Schuyler. Through delicacy he declined this nomi- 
nation ; but never did the semblance of envy at 
the good fortune of General Gates, whom Congress 
i^pointed, appear in any part of General Washing- 
Toir*8 conduct. His patriotism induced him to aid this 
•ubordinate General by every means in his power, and 

Vol. I. 13 
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the raeceiMS of the northem armj fiUed his hemft 
with undiMembled joj 

This magnanimity was not in every instance repaid. 
The brilliant issue of the northem campaign in 1777, 
cast a glory around General Grates, and exalted his mili- 
tary reputation. During his separate command, some 
parts of his conduct did not correspond with the ingenu- 
ousness and delicacy with which he had been treated 
by the Commander in Chief. After the action of the 
19th of September, wh^ it was ascertained that Ge- 
neral Gates's force was superionr to that of the British 
General, and was increasing, General Washingtoit 
apprehended tliat General Gates might return him 
Colonel Morgan's corps, whose services he greatly 
needed while the enemy was marching through Penn- 
sylv&nia. But unwilling absolutely to order the re* 
turn of Morgan, he stated that General Howe was 
pressing him with a superiour force , and left General 
Gates to act in the concern according to his discretion. 
General Gates retained the corps, and mentioned as 
his reason, *^ Since the action of the 19th the ene- 
my have kept the ground they occupied on the morn- 
ing of that day and fortified their camp. The ad- 
vance sentries of my piqhets are posted within shot, 
and opposite those of the enemy. Neither side has 
given ground an inch. In this situation your Excel- 
lency would not wish me to part with the corps, the 
army of General Burgoyne is most afraid of." He 
neglected to inform the Commander in Chief of his 
subsequent successes over the enemy. 

When the intelligence of the surrender of the British 
army reached head quarters, the Commander in Chief 
despatched Colonel Hamilton, one of his aids, lo Gene- 
eral Gates, to state his own critical situation, ai.d make 
known his earnest wishes, that reinforcements should 
be forwarded to him with the utmost expedition. Colo- 
nel Hamilton found that General Gates had retamed 
four Brigades at Albany with a design to attack I'lcon- 
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deroga in the course of the next winter. With difficulty 
and delay he obtained an order to move three Brigades. 

Colonel Hamilton was also charged with a similar 
message to General Putnam ia the High Lands, and 
directed to accelerate the movement of reinforcements 
from that post. But General Putnam in view of an 
attempt upon Now- York discovered a disposition to 
retain under bis command that portion of the northern 
army which had been sent to the High Lands. Colonel 
Hamilton was obliged to borrow money of General 
Clinton, Governour of the state of New- York, to 6t 
the troops of General Putnam to begin their march. 
These obstructions and delays in the execution of 
General Washington s orders, prevented his being 
reinforced in season to attack Lord Cornwallis, while 
in New-Jersey, and probably occasioned the loss of 
Fort Mifflin and Red Bank. 

The different termination of the campaigns of 1777 
at the North, and in the Middle states, furnished the 
ignorant and factious part of the community with an 
opportunity to clamour against the Commander in 
Chief Their murmurs emboldened several members 
of Congress, and individual gentlemen in different 
parts of the United States, to adopt measures to sup- 
plant General Washington, and to raise General 
Gates to the supreme command of the American ar- 



In the prosecuticm of this scheme, pieces artfully 
written, were published in Newspapers in different 
places, tending to lessen the military character of Ge- 
neral Washington, and to prepare the publick for the 
contemplated change in the head of the military de- 
partment. Generals Gates and Mifflin, and Biigadier 
Conway, eatered into the intrigue. Conway was an 
Irishman, who had been in the service of France, and 
on the recommendation of Mr. Silas Deane was com- 
missioned by Congress. The influence of the party 
m Congress exposed to General Washington, appears 
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by a number of the pablick trannctions of that body. 
A board of war wai institated and Oeneral Gates 
placed at its head, Conway was raised over erery other 
Brigadier, and appointed inspector of the army.' 

These machinations to tarnish the character of the 
Commander in Chief were known to him, but he si- 
lently noticed their operation. The good of his coun- 
try was with him paramount to all other considera- 
tions, and he stifled his just indignation and left hi^ 
reputation to rest on his own merits, lest the open di* 
sension of the ciyil and military ministers of the revo 
lution should endanger the publick interest. 

At length, the presumption of his enemies, forced 
him into an expression of his feelings on the subject. 
The following correspondences give a general yiew 
of the progress of their measures Mr. Lawrens, 
President of Congress, in a private letter communi- 
cated to the General information of %d. anonymous 
complaint laid before him, in his official capacity, con- 
taining high charges against General Washington, to 
which he replied : 

<< I cannot sufficiently express the obligation I feel 
towards you, for your friendship and politeness upon 
an occasion in which I am so deeply interested. I was 
not unapprised that a malignant factioxc had been for 
some time forming, to my prejudice, which, conscious 
as I am of having ever dene all in my power to an- 
swer the important purposes of the trust repos "d in 
ihe, could not but give me some pain on a personal ac- 
count ; but my chief concern arises from an appre- 
hension of the dangerous consequences, which intes- 
tine dissensions may produce to the common cause. 

'' As I have no other view than to promote the pub- 
lick good, and am unambitious of honours not founded 
on the approbation of my country, I would not desire 
in the least degree to suppress a free spirit of inquiry 
into any part of my conduct, that even faction itself 
may deem reprehensible. The anonymous papot 
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bftiidad you. ezhrbiU many serious charges, and it w 
mv wisa that it may bo submitted to Congress. This 
I am more inclined to, as the suppression, or conceal- 
ment, may possibly involve you in embarrassments 
hereafter, since it is uncertain how many, or who, 
may be privy to the contents. 

" My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of me. 
They know the delicacy of my situation, and that mo- 
tives of policy deprive me of the defence I might 
otherwise make against their insidious attacks. They 
know I cannot combat their insinuations, however in- 
jurious, without disclosing secrets, it is of the utmost 
moment to conceal. But why should I expect to be 
exempt from censure, the unfailing lot of an elevated 
station ? Merit and talents, which I cannot pretend to 
rival, have ever been subject to it. My heart tells me 
it ha3 been my unremitted aim to do the best, which 
circumsLmces would permit ; yet I may have been 
very often mistaken in my judgment of the means, 
and may, in many instances, deserve the imputation 
of errour." 

To a friend in New-England, who expressed by let- 
ter his anxiety in consequence of a report that he v^as 
about to resign his commission, ho wrote : 

" I can assure you that no person ever heard me 
drop an expression that had a tendency to resignation. 
The same principles that led me to embark in the op- 
position to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain, ope- 
rate with additional force at this day ; nor is it my de- 
sire to withdraw my services while they are consider- 
ed of importance in the present contest ; but to report 
a design of this kind, is among the arts, which those 
who axe endeavouring to effect a change, are prac- 
tising to bring it to pass. I have said, and I still do 
say, that there is not an officer in the service of the 
United States, that would return to the sweets of oo- 
mestick life with more heartfelt joy than I should. 
But I would h>»va this declaration accompanied bv 
13 • 
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them sentiments, that while the pablick are satiaSed 
with my endeavours, I mean not to shrmk from the 
cause : but the moment her voice, not that of factioDy 
calls upon me to resign, I shall do it with as much 
pleasure as ever the wearied traveller retired to rest." 

His friend Mr. Patrick Henry, then Governour of 
Virginia, informed him of the intrigues that were go- 
ing on in his native state. To which he replied : 

" The anonjmous letter with which you wer« 
pleased to ftvonr me, wa^ written by """'"'■"'* so fiur as 
I can judge from the similitude of hands. 

^* My caution to avoid any thing that could injure 
the service, prevented me from communicating, ex- 
cept to a very few of my friends, the intrigues of a 
faction which I knew was formed against me, since it 
might serve to publish our internal dissensions, but 
their own restless zeal to advance their views has too 
clearly betrayed them, and made concealment on my 
part fruitless. I cannot precisely mark the extent of 
their views, but it appeared m general, that General 
Gates was to be exalted on the ruin of my reputation 
and influence. This I am authorized to say from un- 
deniable facts in my possession, from publications the 
evident scope of which could not be mistaken, and from 
private detractions industrinusly circulated. •*hmhhhhhs»^ 
it is commonly supposed, bore the second part in the 
cabal ; and General Conway, I know, was a Tory active 
and malignant partisan ; but I have good reason to be- 
lieve that their machinations have recoiled most sensi- 
bly upon themselves." * 

General Gates learning that a passage in a letter 
from Brigadier Conway to him had been commtmi- 
cated to the Commander in Chief, wrote the follow- 
ing letter, as extraordinary for the manner of its con- 
veyance, as for the matter it contains. 

" I shall not attempt to describe, what, as a private 
gentleman, I cannot help feeling, on representing to 
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my mindi the diiagreeable sitnation, which confidential 
letters, when exposed to puUick inspection, may place 
an unsuspecting correspondent in ; but, as a publick 
officer, I conjure your Excellency to give me all the 
assistance you can, in tracing out the author of the in- 
fidelity, which put extracts from General Conway's 
letters to me into your hands. Those letters have 
been stealingly copied ; but which of them, when, or 
by whom, is to me as yet an unfathomable secret. 

** There is not one officer in my suite, or among 
those who have a free access to me, upon whom I 
could with the least justification to myself, fix the bus- 
picion ; and yet my uneasiness may deprive me of the 
usefulness of the worthiest men. It is, I believe, in 
your Excellency's power to do me, and the United 
States, a very important service, by detecting a wretch 
who may betray me, and ccpitally injure the very ope- 
rations under your immediate direction. For this 
reason, sir, I beg your Excellency would favour me 
with the proofs yon can procure to that effect. But 
the crime being eventually so important, that the 
least loss of time may be attended with the worst con- 
sequences ', and it being unknown to me whether the 
letter came to you from a member of Congress, or 
from an officer, I shall havd the honour of transmit- 
ting a copy of this to the President, that Congress 
may, in concert with your Excellency, obtain, as soon 
as possible, a discovery which so deeply affects the 
safety of the States. Crimes of that mhgnitude ought 
not to remain unpunished.'* 

To which the General with dignity replied. 

^* Your letter of the 18th ultimo, came to my hands 
a few days ago, and to my great surpiise informed me, 
that a copy of it had been sent to -Congress, for what 
reason, I find myself unable to account ; but as some 
end doubtless was intended to be answered by it, I am 
laid under the disagreeable necessity of returning my 
answer through the same channel, lest any member of 
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that honourable bodj should harbour an oniaToaraUe 
mispicion of my having practiaed some indirect moans 
(o come at the contents of tho confidential letters be- 
tween joa and General Conway. 

^* I am to inform you then, that "»»««"••'«"•, on bis 
way to Congress, in the month of October las*., fell m 
with Lord Sterling at Reading ; and, not in confidence 
that I ever understood, informed his Aid de camp, 
Major M Williams, that General Conway had written 
thus to you, *■ Heaven has been determined to save your 
country, or a weak General and bad Counsellors would 
h&ve ruined it/ Lord Sterling, from motives of friend 
ship, transmitted the account with this remark. ' The 
enclosed was communicated by *«*«»*«»« to Major 
M' Williams; such wicked duplicity of conduct, I shall 
always think it my duty to detect." 

^^ In consequence of thif information, and without 
having any thing more in view, than merely to show 
that gentleman that I was not unapprized of his in- 
triguing disposition,! wrote him a letter in these words. 

^* Sir, a letter which I received last night, contained 
the following paragraph. 

'^In a letter from General Conway to General 
Gates, ho says, ^ heaven has bee^ determined to save 
your country ; or a weak General and bad Counsel- 
lors would have ruined it ; I am, sir, &c.' 

'' Neither the letter, nor the information which oc- 
casioned it, was ever direetly, or indirectly, communi- 
cated by me to a single officer in this array (out of my 
own family) excepting the Marquis de la Fayette, who 
having been spoken to on the subject, by General 
Conway, applied for, and saw, under injunctions of se- 
crecy, the letter which contained tliis information ; so 
desirous was I of concealing every matter that could, 
In its consequences, give the smallest interruption to 
tlie tranquillity of this army, or afford a gleam of 
hope to the enemy by dissensions therein. 

'^ Thus, sir, with an openness and candour, which 1 
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hope will ever characterize and mark my eondact, 
have I complied with your request. 

*' The only concern i feel upon the occasioni finding 
how matters stand, is, that, in doing this, I have neces- 
sarily been obliged to name a gentleman, who, I am 
persuaded, (although I never exchanged a word with 
lu» upon the subject) thought he was rather doing an 
act of justice, than committing an act of infidelity ; and 
sore I am, ti«at until Lord Sterling's letter came to my 
haade, I never knew that General Conway, (whom I 
viewed in the light of a stranger to you) was a corre* 
spondent of yours, much less did I suspect that I was 
the subject of your 'confidential letters. Pardon me 
then for adding, that, so far from conceiving that the 
safety of the States can be a&cted, or in the smallest 
degree injured, by a discovery of this kind, or that I 
should be called upon in such solemn terms to point 
oui the author, that I considered the information as 
coining from yourself, and given with a friendly view 
to ibrewarn and consequently forearm me, against ase 
oret eikemy, or in other words, a dangerous incendiary, 
in which character, sooner or later, this country will 
know General Conway. But, in this, as well as other 
matters of late, I have found myself mistaken." 

In the active period of the last^campaign, the Penn 
sylvanians had been deficient in the support given to 
Creneral Washingtok, yet sore at the loss of their 
capital, and at the depredation of the enemy in their 
lciwnfl> they murmured that he had not defended thcra 
against Sir William Howe, although his force was 
greatly inferiour to that of the oncmy. General Mif* 
flin was then a member of the Legislature of that 
fitate. This Legislatiire boinsr informed that the 
Asiecican army was moving into winter quarters, pre- 
sented a remonstrance to Congress against the mea- 
sure, in which unequivocal complaints wore contained 
against the Commander in Chief. This remonstrance 
was presented at the very timo the discover f wan 
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made, that the last rations in the CommiMary*s iitorM 
were istued to the soldiery. General Washinotoii 
ezproMied the feelings of his patriotick and noble mind 
on this complaint, in a letter addressed to the President 
of Congress, and written in language which he used on 
no other occasion. 

" Full ao I was in my representations of the matters 
in the Commissary's department yesterday, fresh and 
more powerful reasons oblige me to add, that I am 
now eonyinced beyond a doubt, that unless some great 
and capital change suddenly takes place in that line, 
this army roust inevitably be reduced to one or other 
of these three things, to starve, dissolve, or disperse 
in order to obtain subsistence. Rest assured, sir, thai 
this is not an exaggerated picture, and that I have 
abundant reason to suppose what I say. 

*' Saturday afternoon, receiving information that the 
enemy, in force, had loft the city and were advancing 
towards Derby with apparent design to forage, and 
draw subsistence from that part of the country, I or- 
dered the troops to be in readiness that I might give 
every opposition in my power ; when, to my ^reat 
mortification, I was not only informed, but convinced, 
that the men were unable to stir on account of a want 
of provisions ; and that a dangerous mutiny, begun the 
night before, and which with difficulty was suppressed 
by the spirited exertions of pome officers, was still 
much to be apprehended from the want of this article. 
<* This brought forth the only commissary in the 
purchasing line in this camp, and with him, this me- 
lancholy and alarming truth, that he had not a single 
hoof of any kind to slaughter, and not more than 
twenty-five barrels of flour ! From hence, form an 
opinion of our siiuation, when I add, that he could not 
toll when to expect any. 

*^ All I could do under these circumstances, wcas to 
send out a few light parties to watch and harass the 
enemy, whilst other parties were instantly detached 
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different ways to collect, if poeiible, as mooh pro? iiion 
ae would salisfj the prcBont prenniig wants of the sol- 
diery ; but ibill thui answf*r ? No, sir, three or tour 
days of bad weather would prove our destroction 
What then is to become of the army this winter ." And 
if we are now as often without proyisions as with 
them, what is to become of us in the spring, when our 
force will be collected with the aid, perhaps of militia^ 
to take advantage of an early campaign before the 
enemy can be reinforced ? — ^These are considerations 
of great magnitude, meriting the closest attention, 
and will, when my own reputation is so mtimately 
connected with, and to be affected by the event, justify 
my saying, that the present commissaries are by no 
means equal to the execution of thei^ office, or tbat 
the disaffection of the people is past all belief. The 
misfortune, however, does in my opinion, proceed from 
both causes, and though I have been tender heretofore 
of giving any opinion, or of lodging complaints, as the 
change in that department took place contrary to my 
judgment, and. the consequences thereof were predict- 
ed ; yet finding that the inactivity of the army, whe- 
ther for want of provisions, clothes, or other essentials, 
is charged to my account, not only by the common 
vulgar, but by those in power, it is time to speak plain, 
in exculpation of myself. With truth then I can de- 
clare, that no man, in my opinion, ever had his raoa- 
suras more impeded than I have, by every departmem 
of the array. Since the mouth of July, we have had 
no assistance from the Quarter Master General ; and 
to want of assistance from this department, the Com- 
missary General charges great part of his deficiency. 
To this I am to add, that notwithstanding it is a 
standing order (and oflen repeated) that the troops 
shall always have two days' provision by them, 
that they might be ready at any sudden call ; yet 
scarcely any opportunity has ever offered of taking 
advantage of the enemy, that has not bjen either to- 
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tAllj obttnictod, or ^naily impeded on this aeeoont : 
II nd thifli the great and crying evil, is not all ; Map> 
vinegar, and other articies allowed by Congren. w% 
•ee none ol| nor have we seen them, 1 believe, tinoe 
the k&ttle of Brandywine. The first, indeed, we have 
now little occasion for; few men having more thaa 
one shirt, manj only the moiety of one, and som* 
none at all. In addition to which, as a proof of ihm 
little i>enefit from a Clothier Gkneral, and, at the same 
time, as a further proof of the inability of an army 
onder the eiremnstances of this, to perform the com* 
mon duties of soldiers (besides a number of men co&> 
fined to hospitals for want of shoes, and others in 
farmers* houses on the same account) we have, by a 
field return this day made, no less than two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety -eight men, now in camp, un*' 
fit for duty, because they are barefoot, and otherwise 
naked. By the same return, it appears, that our whole 
strength in continental troops (including the eastern 
brigades which have joined us since the surrender of 
General fiurgoyne) exclusive of the Maryland troop« 
sent to Wilmington, amounts to no more than eight 
thousand two hundred in camp, fit for duty ; notwith- 
standing which, and that since the fourth instant, our 
number fit for duty, from the hardships and exposures 
they have undergone, particularly from the want of 
blankets, have decreased near two thousand men, we 
find, gentlemen, without knowing whether the vmy 
was really going into winter quarters or not, (for I am 
sure no resolution of mine would warrant the rmnoo- 
strance) reprobating the measure as much as if they 
thought the soldiers were made of stocks, or stonesy 
and equally insensible of frost and snow ; and more* 
over, as if they conceived it easily practicable for an 
inferiour arn^y, under the disadvantages I have de- 
scribed ours to be, which is by no meauA exaggerated, 
to confine a superiour one, in all respects well ap- 
pointed, and provided for a winter *s campaign, within 
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iJie eity of PbiladAlphia, and to cover from depreda 
tion and waste, the states of PennsylTama) Jersey, &c. 
But srliat makes this matter still more extraordinary 
in my eyes is, that these very gentlemen, who were 
well apprized of the nakedness of the troops, from 
ocular demonstration, who thought their own soldiers 
worse clad than ours, and advised me, near a month 
ago, to postpone the execation of a plan I was about 
to adopt, in consequence of a resolve of Congress, for 
seizing clothes, under strong assurances, that an ample 
supply would be collected in ten days, agreeably to a 
decree of the state, not one article of which, bye the 
bye, is yet come to hand, should think a winter's cam- 
paign, and the covering these states from tlie invasion 
of an enomy, so easy and practicable a business. 1 
can assure those gentlemen, that it is a much easier 
and less distressing thiog to draw remonstrances in a 
comfortable room, by a good fire side, than to occupy 
a cold bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow 
without clothes or blankets : however, although they 
seem to have little feeling for the naked and distressed 
soldiers, I feel suporabundantly for them, and f^om my 
soul, pity those miseries which it is not in ray power 
either to relieve or to prevent." 

All these efforts to displace the Ck>mmander in Chief 
were unavailing, and served only to expose their au- 
thors to the resentment of the community. He was 
too well established in the confidence of the army, and 
of the great body of the nation, to be moved from his 
elevated, hut arduous trust. Even the victorious 
tfoops, which served under General Gates, indignantly 
noticed the attempt to raise him to the place of their 
beloved General. The resentment of the main army . 
against those, who were known to be the active ene- 
mies of General Washikoton, was so great, that none 
of them dared appear in camp : General Conway 
found it necessary to resign his commission. He 
afterwards fought a duel with General Cadwallader^ 

Vol. I. 14 
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and thinking himself to be mortally wounded wrote 
General Wadhisgton the following letter. 

" I find myself jnit able to hold the pen during a few 
minutes, and take this opportunity to express my sin- 
cere grief for haTing done, written, or said, any thing 
disagreeable to your Excellency. My career will soon 
be over ; therefore, justice and truth prompt me to de- 
slare my last sentiments. Tou are, in my eyes, tUo 
groat and good man. May you long enjoy the love, 
veneration, and esteem of these states, wLose liberties 
you have asserted by your virtues.** 

1 778. The sufferings of the army during this winter 
for provision and clothing were extreme.— The depart- 
ments of the Commissary General and Quarter Master 
General were not yet well arranged. The depreciap 
tion of the paper currency embarrassed all purchases, 
and this embarrassment was increased by the injudi- 
cious attempt to regulate by law the prices of articl«Hi 
of consumption and traffick. T^e enemy possessed a 
number of the trading towns of the Uruted States, and 
the commerce of tlK others was interrupted by their 
ships of war. These causes combined, produced a 
famine m camp, and rendered a great part of the 
ar my incapable of service for the want of clothing. Al- 
though the Commander in Chief applied all the means 
in his power to remedy these ovils, yet from them, he 
apprehended the dissolution of the army in Decem- 
bor he issued a proclamation, calling upon all the iar- 
ners within seventy miles of Head Quarters, to thresh 
out one half of their grain by the lot of February ; and 
the other half by the Ist of March, on penalty of hav 
ing it all seized as straw. Detachments wore also 
sent out to collect all animals fit for slaughter, leaving 
only a competence for the use of the inhabitants. But 
notwithstanding all this vigilance and exertion, the 
supplies were inadequate. Early in February, the 
country in the neighbourhood of camp became exhaust- 
ed, and the Commissaries communioated to the Gene* 
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ral, tliat it would be impomible for tham to supply the 
army beyond the first of March. Gener&l Washing- 
TON looked towards New-England as the only effectual 
source of necessary supplies. He accordingly address- 
ed letters to the Execnttres of these states, paintiji(( 
in glowing colours, the condition of the army, and 
urging these constituted authorities, by every motive 
of patriotism and honour, to forward provisions to his 
camp. These applications were ultimately successful ', 
but before relief in this wry could he; afforded, the 
scarcity was so great, as to threaten the total destruc 
tftou of the army. The soldiers wore at times without 
meat, for two, three, and in one instance, for five days 

The distress of the army for the want of clothing 
was almost as great as that for want of provisions. 
Of more than seventeen thousand men in camp, the 
efiectives amounted to only five thousand and twelve. 
In February, three thousand nind hundred and eighty- 
nine were unfit for duty by nakedness. The iusuffi- 
cieney of the clothes of those, who were called effec- 
tives, exposed them to colds and other consequent in- 
dispositions, and the hospitals were filled with the 
■iek. 

General Washinotok happily possessed those com- 
manding and conciliatory talents, which strongly at- 
tached the soldiery to bis person, and by the influence 
of his character he stifled every appearance of mu- 
tiny. In general orders he soothed the minds of his 
tfoops, and in their imaginations lessened those evils, 
which in l^s addresses to Congress and to the State 
Governments, he was labouring to remove. « Very few 
of the native Americans deserted from the army during 
this winter ; but many of tlie foreigners left their 
standards, and some of them fled with their urma to 
the British camp. 

Had Sir William Howe marched out of his winter 
quarters and assaulted the American camp, the want 
of provision and clothing would have compelled the 
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army, without serious contention, to didperse. Baft 
that cautious commaader was rostraiaed from that 
enterprise, from a regard to the health ard safety of 
his own troops. Perhaps he did not fully know th* 
condition of the American soldiery. 

While General Washihotov was actively employ- 
ed in supplying his troops, his mind was deeply ea^ 
gaged on a plan to recruit the army for the approach* 
ing campaign. 

From jealousy of a standing army, or in the pro** 
pect of redress of grieyances by the British govera* 
ment, Congress depending on annual enlistments, and 
OQ the aid of the militia, had neglected to enlist mei^ 
for the war, until the depreciation of the paper cnr- 
rency, the hardships and privations of the soldiera, and 
the hi^h bounty paid for short pelriods of service, render^ 
ed the measure impracticable. General WASHWOTOtt 
importuned Congress and the governments of Um 
respective States, not to rely on foreign aid, hut de-« 
pending on the strength and resources of the coQotvy> 
to make the necessary exertions s(»asonahly to mofBk 
the operations of the British General. 

He gave an exact account to each State of its troopft 
on the continental establishment, and urged them 
respecti«'ely to supply their deficiency. 

The serious difficulties respecting jhe army induced 
Congress to depute a Committee of their own body to» 
the camp, to consult with the General, and report to 
them such plans as the publick interest required. ThiA 
committee repaired to Ilaad Quarters in January, Th« 
General, having taken the advice of his offioem, pre* 
sented to them a memorial stating the dtfiicuities thai 
existed in the army, and pointing out the remedie*.. 
In these remedies was included ttiat honourable pro* 
vision for officers, which wou!d make their commie- 
sions valuable, and secure the prompt execution of 
duty, through fear of censure, and from an appreben* 
sion of the loss of employment 
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The repreientations of General Washiwgtoh pro- 
dncedi in a good degree, their efTect. The diTisionof 
power in the subordinate departments of the army 
which had destroyed all responsibility , and created 
endless confusion, was removed. General Green was 
appointed Quarter Master General, and Colonel 
Wadsworth Commissary General. These oflicers hod 
a controlling power over their deputies, and under 
their management these departments were greatly im- 
proved. The movements of the array were from tliis 
period made with facility, and the soldiers never after 
wards suffered privations like those of this winter. 

The alliance of France with America, and tbn sub 
sequent co-operation of that power with the United 
States, rendered Philadelphia a dangerous post for the 
British. Before the campaign opened, Sir William 
Howe resigned the command of the British 
Mat 20. army, and Sir Henry Clinton with his com- 
mission as Commander in Chief, received or- 
ders to evacuate that city. General Washington early 
penetrated this intention, and made his arrangements 
to meet it. He was uncertain whether the evacuation 
would be made by water, or v^hether Sir Heniry would 
march his army through Jersey to New- York. As 
circumstances strengthened the probability that the 
British commander would attempt a passage through 
New-Jersey, General Washington cTetsched General 
Maxwell with the Jersey brigade over the Delaware, 
to take post on Mount Holly, and with the assistance 
of the Jersey mihtia, to obstruct the progress of ,he 
enemy. He was directed to fell trees, to break up 
bridges, and to hang upon the flanks of the Britisii 
army. 

When It was fully ascertained that S:r 
JuHE 17. Henry Clinton was crossing the Delaware, 
General Washikoton required the opinion 
of his officers respecting measures proper to '.^e pur- 
sued. General Lee, who, having been exchanged, 
14 • 
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bad now joined the army, was decidedly against a ge- 
neral action, and he dincountenancod oven a |MirtiaI at- 
tack, on the supposition that it would probably bring 
oil a ^neral engagement. In this opinion, the officers 
almost unanimously concurred. Of soTenteen Gene- 
rals, who composed the military Council, on this occa- 
sion, General Wayne and General Cadwaltader only 
were decidedly in favour of an engagement. General 
Green gave it as his opinion that the country shoald 
be defended, and that if this led to an engagement, be 
would not sliun it. 

Although many of their stores were taken down the 
river in the shipping, yet the British army was eucum- 
bered with an immense quantity of baggage ; and their 
line of march extended twelve miles. The weather 
being intensely hot, their movements were very slow ; 
in seven days, they marched only forty miles. On 
the 24th, General Clinton reached AUenton, and it 
wss yet uncertain whether he would take the road to 
Amboy, or to Sandy Hook. General Washinctok 
therefore kept upon the High Lands of New-Jersey, 
above the enemy. In this situation, he had it in his 
power to fight or not, as circumstances should dictate. 
By the slow movement of the enemy, ho was inclined 
to think that Sir Henry wished for an engagement 
Colonel Morgan, with hip regiment consisting of six 
nundred men, >fas detached to gain the right flank of 
the enemy, and ordered to annoy him in everj possi- 
ble way. General Cadwallader, with Jackson's regi- 
ment, and a small corps of militia, wa« ord«f«d to 
harass his rear. 

The British army at this time was calculated at i«i 
thousand men, and the American army consisted of 
between ten and eleven thousand. Although the late 
Council decided by a large majority against a general 
engagement, yet General Washingtoit inclined to 
the a.oabure. He again summoned his officers, and 
took their opinion, <* whether it was adviseable to S06k 
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A general action ? If adviaeablei is it best to attack 
with the whole army, to bring on a general engage 
jnontbf a partial attack, or to take a position that 
shall oblige the enemy to make an assault upon us ?** 
The CouncU ai^din determined agalnrt a general eu 
gagemenl ; but advised to strengthen the detachments 
on the wings of the enemy. General Scott was, in 
coniequence, detached with fifteen hundred men to 
this service. 

Having a force rather saperiour to the British, Ge- 
neral Washing TOK conceived that the favourable op- 
portunity to attack tlio enemy, ought not to be lost, 
and on his own responsibility, resolved to hazard a 
general engagement. 

Having learned that Sir Henry Clinton 
JoMK 25. was moving towards Monmouth Court House, 
he detached Brigadier Wayne with a thou- 
sand men to reinforce the troops in advance. He offer- 
ed the command of the whole force in front to Gene- 
ral Lee ; bat ho, being opposed even to partial actions 
with the onemf, declined the service. The Marquis 
La Fayette joyfully accepted the command, which hi* 
senior Major General had declined. The orders given 
to the Marquis were similar to those which had before 
been given to the officers <hi the lines, to gain the reai 
and right flank of the enemy, and give him all possi« 
ble annoyance. The Commander iR Chief put the 
main army in motion, that ho might be in a situation 
to support his parties in advance. By these move- 
ments General Lea perceived that more importance 
than he had imagined was given to the division in 
front, and he now importunately requested the com- 
mand, which before he had declined. To gratify him 
without mortifying the Marquis, he was detached with 
twe additional brigades to act in front, and the com- 
mand of the whole, consisting of five thousand men, 
of course devolved on bun. He was ordered to keep 
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hu detachments eonstarttly on their arms and ever in 
a situation to attack. 

Sir Henry Clinton perceiving the a|»proach of a 
powerful force, changed t]ie position of his army, and 
placed his host troops in the rear. On the 37th, he 
encamped in a secure manner on the heignts about 
Monmouth Court House. He could not be attacked 
in this position with the probability of success, and 
he was witliin twelve miles of strong ground, wliore 
he could not be assailed. General Washihgtoit there- 
fore resolved to attack him as soon as he should move 
from his present encampment. 

About five in thu morning, the Command- 
Jure 28. er in Chief was informed that the front of 
the Btitish army was in motion * he imme- 
diately despatched an Aid de Camp to G'lneral Lee 
with orders to move on and attack the rear of the ene- 
my, " unless there should bo powerfixl rea^fts to the 
contrary," assuring him that the main body should 
seasonably move to support him. i 

From the movements of the American army, Sir 
Honry expected an attack. Early on the morning of 
the 28th, General Knyphansen marched with all the 
baggage of the British army. The grenadiers, light 
infantry, and chasseurs, unencumbered, remained on 
the ground under the command of Lord Comwallis, 
and with this division was Sir Henry. 

Hav;ng allowed time for General Knyphansen to 
move out of his way,- Lord Comwallis about eight 
o'clock took up his liiio of march, aiid descended from 
the heights of Freehold into a plain of about three miles 
extent. General Lee made his disposition to execute 
the orders of the Commander in Chief Passing the 
heights of Freehold, he entered the pkin, and ordered 
General Wayne to attack the rear of the covering 
partv of the enemy in such a manner as to halt them ; 
labile he himself by a shortei road should gain their 
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front, with the deaif n to c*it them off from the mala 
body of t}jelr army. 

In the mean time General Clintcn perceiFing that 
■trong columns of Americane were hanging upon both 
hia flanks, and aupposing that their cbject was to at* 
tack his iMiggage now passing through defiles, resolved 
to halt Lord CornwalUs's division and attack the Ame- 
ricans in his rear, with the expectation, that General 
Wasbingtoh by this manoeuvre would be induced to 
reeall his detachments in advance. This movement 
was made at the moment Lee was reconnoitring their 
covering party. He found this corps much stronger 
than ho had supposed it to be, and tlie ground he 
thought un&vourahle for an a' tack. In his rear was 
a morass which could be passed only by a neck of 
hard land, which rendered it difficult for reinforce- 
ments to reach him, and would impede his retreat 
should he* be repulsed. He was finally induced by a 
movement of General Scott, to cross the ravine and 
regain the heights of Freehold. 

During these mauoeuvrea, some skirmishing took 
place. As soon as General Washes avoii heard the 
firing, he directed the troops under his immediate 
oonnand, to throw off' their packs and march rapidly 
to the support of the division in front. General Lee 
gave no information of his retrograde manoBUVre to 
the Commander in Chief. As Genend Wasuikotor 
was approaching tho scone of action in advance of bib 
troops, he met, to his surprise >nd mortification, the 
corps of General Lee retreating before the enemy^ 
without having made anv serious efforts to maintain 
their ground. He found General Lee in the rear of 
his division, whom he addressed with warmth, and in 
language disapproving his retreat. He immediately 
ordered two regiments to form on ground fiivourable 
to check the advancing enemy. He asked General 
Lee, will you command on this ground ? Consenting, 
he was ordered to arrange the remainder of his division 
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and to take measures to stop the advance of the Bri- 
tish. ** Y'our orders,'* Leo replied, *^ shall he obeyed, 
and I will not be the first to leave the field." The 
Commander in Chief returned to the main body and 
formed it for action. The division of Lee now bravely 
sustained a severe confiict with the van of the Britishi 
and when forced from the ground, Lee brought hit 
troops off in order, and formed them in rear of £ng- 
lish Town. 

The check the enemy received, enabled General 
Washington to form tho left wing and second line of 
the army on an eminence. Lord Sterling, who com- 
manded this wing, plarited a battery of cannon and 
played with effect upon the British column, which had 
passed tho morass and was pressing en to charge the 
Americans. At the same timo a body of infantry was 
brought into action. The advance of the enemy was 
by these measures stopped. 

General Green, who on this day commanded the 
right wing of the American army, had left the direct 
road near English Town and moved upon the right, 
as a scc)irity tci this flank of tho army, and had rather 
passed the ground on wliich the action began. Learn- 
ing the situation of General Washington, he brought 
Qp his division, and took an advantageous position on 
tlie right. 

The enemy now attempted to turn the left flank of 
the Americans, but were repulsed by parties of infiin- 
try. They then assailed the right wing, and here *oo 
they failed. General Green had posted a body cf 
troops with artillery on commanding ground in Jim 
front, which severely galled the enemy. At this pe- 
riod General Wayne advanced with a strong eorps of 
infantry, and in a close and well directed fire attacked 
them in front. They gave way and fell behind the 
ravine to the ground, on which the Commander in 
Chief met General Lee in the morning. On this 
ground tho British formed in a strong position. Both 
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flanks were cuvered by woods and niorasBCs, aud their 
tl'ont could be attacked cnlj through a narrow pass. 

General Washington, even nndur these circuin* 
■tances, determined to renew the engagement. In 
pursuance of this resolution, he ordered Brigadier 
Poor to gain the right flank of the British, and Briga- 
dier Woodford their left. The artillery was directed 
to play upon them in front. Before these orders could 
be effectually carried into execution, the day was fully 
■pent. The General therefore determined to dofot 
the attack until the next morning. He ordered the 
troops to retain their respective positions, and to lay 
on their arms. The General in the course of the day 
bad shunned no danger, and he slept in his cloak 
amidst his soldiers on the field of battle. 

At midnight, the British moved off their ground 
with such silence, that General Poor although very 
near did ©ot perceive it. General Washington knew 
that the British army would reach liigh and unassaila- 
ble ground before he could come up with them, and 
therefore discontinued the pursuit. He despatched 
small parties of light troops to protect the country 
from depredation and to encourage desertion. The 
main body of his army ho marched to cover the im- 
portant passes in the high lands on the Hudson. 

General Washington was satisfied with the be- 
haviour of liis army on this day. In his ofilcial com- 
munication to Congress he mentioned that after the 
troops had recovered from the surprise of the unex 
pected retreat of the morning, their conduct could not 
have been surpassed. General Wayne was noticed 
with great commendation, and the artillery corps was 
•aid to have highly diatinguished itself. 

In the battle of Monmouth, eight officers and 
sixty-one privates of the Americans were killed ; and 
About one hundred and sixty wounded. Among the 
killed were Lieutenant Colonel Bonner of Pennsylva- 
nia and Major Dickinson of Virginza, ofiicers of merit, 
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whoM fall waa much lamented. The ^tr erfcans bu- 
ried about three hundred of the Briiiahy who had been 
found on the field i although Sir Henry Clinton, in his 
official letter, atated his losa in killed and miaaing at 
four officers and one hundred and eighty-four priyatea, 
and his wounded at aizteen officers and one hundred 
and fif^y-fonr privates. Among the slain was the 
Honourable Colonel Monckton, an officer of celetrity. 
The day had been excessively hot, and numbers, both 
British and Americans, were found among the dead 
without wounds, who had fallen victims to the heat. 

The Americans made about a hundred priaoneni, 
and nearly a thnuscnd privates, mcsUy Germans, de- 
serted the British standard, on the march through 
New-J8'*Tey. 

Congress highly approved of the conduct of the 
Commander in Chief in bringing on the action of the 
S8th, and was gratified with its issue. In a resolution 
which passed that body unanimously, their thanks were 
given to General Washington " for the activity with 
which he moved from the ca.np at Valley Forge, in 
pursuit of the enemy ; for his distinguished exertions 
in forming the line of battle ; and for his great, good 
conduct in the action." He was requested " to sig- 
nify the thanks of Congress to the officers and men 
under his command, who distinguished themselves by 
Iheir conduct and valour in the battle." 

Although the Commander in Chief disapprpved of 
the retreat, yet could the proud spirit of General Lee 
have patiently borne what he considered as a reprimand 
en the field of battle, it is probable that an explanation 
mutually satisfactory might have taken place. Ge- 
ne^al Wasrikgtov continued him in command on 
the day of action, after his retreat, and discovered no 
disposition to take publick notice of it. But the irri- 
table and lofty spirit of Lee urged htm to write the 
next day two offensive letters to General Washingtoh, 
in which, assnminir the language of a tuperiour, he 
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demanded satisfaction for the insult offered him on the 
field of battle. On deliberation, the Commander in 
Chief informed him " that ho should have an opporlu- 
naty to justify himself to the army, to America, and the 
#orld, or of convincing them that he had been guilty 
of breach of orders and misconduct before the enemy.** 
General Lee, expressing his desire for a Court Martiil 
111 preference to a Court of Inquiry, was arcested upon 
Ihe fbllowing charges, 

1. For disobedience of orders in not attacking the ene- 
my on the 28th of June agreeably to repeated in- 
structions. 
2 For misbehaviour before the enemy on the same 
day, by making an unnecetoary. disorderly, and 
shameful retreat. 
3. For disrespect to the Commander in Chief, in two 
letters. 

The high colouring of the second charge was in con- 
sequence of complaints entered by Generals Wayne 
and Scott, against General Lee, which on investiga- 
tion appeared to have been founded in their misappre- 
hending his movements. Lord Sterling presided at 
ihe court, which found him guilty of ail the charges, 
but softened the language of the second, and found 
him guilty of misbehaviour, by making an unnecessa- 
ry, and in some few instances, a disorderly retreat. 
The court sentenced him to be suspended from his 
eommand for one year. 

Congress, with some hesitation, almost unanimously 
approved the sentence 

The suspension of Gen'^ral Lee was highly satisfac* 
tory to the army. They keenly resented his abuse to 
th» Commander in Chief, and his continuance in 3om- 
Aiirtnon probably would have produced great incon- 
ti/nience. 

Sxjarcely had Sir Henry Clinton reached New- York, 
#)ien a French fleet appeared off the Chesapeak, un- 
dtpr the command of Count d*£staing. He had been 
Vol. I. 15 
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eighty •■even days in crossing tho Atlantick. Had hifl 
passage been an ordinary one, he would haye found 
liord Howe in the Delaware, and the capture or do- 
struction of th«# British fleet in that river, and proba- 
bly of the army in Philadelphia, must have been the 
consequence. Count d'Estaing being disappointed at 
the Delaware, sailed along the coast to Sandy Hook. 
General Washingtox moved his army ta the White 
Plains, that he might be in a situation to co-operate 
with the French Admiral against New- York. 

In the moan time, Sir Henry Clinton employed his 
whole force to strengthen his lines. The French Ad- 
miral finding an attack upon New- York impracticable, 
a conjoint expedition was planned against Rhode- 
Island. 

At the critical moment when the success of the 
united action of the French and American army was 
reduced to a moral certainty, Count d'Estaing sailed 
out of the harbour of Newport to fight Lord Howe 
Being overtaken by a violent storm, his fleet was 
greatly damaged, and he thought it adviseable to repair 
to Boston harbour to refit. 

In conseqi ence of the harbour of Newport being 
opened to the British, General Sullivan, the com- 
manding officer upon Rhode-Island, was compelled to 
retreat. He and his general officers had remonstrated 
against Count d'Estaing leaving Newport, and in 
the moment of disappointment and irritation at the 
failure of the expedition. General Sullivan in or 
ders, used expressions which were construed into a 
severe reflection upon the French Admiral and other 
marine officers, and which they resented. 

General Wasiiinotor, alarmed at the probable con- 
sequences of a misunderstanding and jealousy between 
the French and Americans, so soon after the alliance 
was formed, and in the vury commencement of their 
united operations, immediately adopted measures to 
prevent them. In letters to Generals Heath and SulU 
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van, he communicated the mode of conduct which he 
wished migh< in this delicate transaction be pursued. 

To Heath, who commanded in Boston, he expressed 
his apprehension that resentment of the conduct of 
the Count might prevent the proper exertion to repair 
and victual tho French fleet, and he ur<;ed Heath to 
counteract such prejudices. 

" It will certainly be sound policy to combat the 
effects, and whatever private opinions may bo enter- 
tained, to give the best construction of what has hap- 
pened to the publick ; and at the same time to exert 
ourselves to put the French fleet, as soon as possible, 
in a condition to defend ituelf, and be useful to us 
The departure of the fl'^et from Rhode-Island is not 
yet publickly announced here ; but when it is, I intend 
to ascribe it to necessity produced by the' damage re- 
ceived in the late storm. This, it appears to me, iti the 
idea which ought to be generally propagated. As I 
doubt not, the force of these reasons will strike you 
equally with myself, I would recommend to you to use 
your utmost influence to palliate and soflen matters, 
and to induce those, whose business it is, to provide 
succours of every kind for the fleet, to employ their 
utmost zeal and activity in doing it. It is our duty to 
make the best of our misfortunes, and not sufTer 
passion to interfere with our interest and the publick 
good." 

To General Sullivan he mentioned " his apprehen- 
sion that should the expedition fail, in consequence of 
being abandoned by the French fleet, loud complaints 
might be made by the officers eiiiployed on it. Pru- 
dence,*' he said, '^ dictated the propriety of giving this 
affair the best appearance, and of attributing the 
withdrawing the fleet from Rhode-Island to absolute 
necessity. The reasons," he added, " for this lino of 
conduct, were too obvious to need explanation. That 
of most importance was, that their enemies, both in 
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tonial and external, would seize the fint coiue of dis- 
gust between the allies, and endeavour to convert it 
into a serious rupture." 

When the General received the resolution of Con- 
gress, directing him to take every measure in his 
power to prevent the publication of the protest enter- 
ed into by General Sullivan and his officers, he com- 
municated the resolution and with it the following 
letter. *' The disagreement between the army under 
your command, and the fleet, has given m€ very singu- 
lar uneasiness. The continent at large is concerned 
in our cordiality, and it should be kept up by all possi- 
ble means consistent with our honour and policy. 
First impressions, you know, are generally longest re- 
tained, and will serre to fix, in a great degree, our 
national character with the French. In our conduct 
towards them, we should remember, that they are a 
people old in war, very strict in military etiquette, and 
apt to take fire when others scarcely seem warmed. 
Permit me to recommend, in the most particular man- 
ner, the cultivation of harmony and good agreement, 
and your endeavours to destrqy that ill humour which 
may have found its way among the officers. It is of 
the utmost importance too, that the soldiers and the 
people should know nothing of this misunderstandings 
or, if it has reached them, that means may be used to 
stop its progress and prevent its effects." 

In a correspondence with Count d'Estaing, General 
Washikoton strove to soflen his resentments, to sooth 
tho chagrin of disappointment, and to conciliate his 
good affections towards the United States. 

These prudent measures w3re attended with the 
most salutary effects. 

With the battle of Monmouth, active operations for 
the campaign closed in the Middle States. On the 
approach of winter, the American army went into 
qoarters in the neighbourhood of the Hiirh Landa. 
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Being better clothed and fed than in tne precedinj^ 
winter, their situation was greatly ameliorated, and 
their safferings were comparatively nothing. 

At the close of the campaign of 1778, the local 
situation of the hostile armies did not greatly difler 
from that at the commencement of the campaign of 
1776, except the possession of New- York by tht 
British. 

This fact la impressiyely stated by General Wash 
iiroTON, in a letter written to a friend. ** It is not a 
little pleasing, nor less wonderful to contemplate, that 
after two years manoeuvring, and undergoing the 
strangest vicissitudes, both armies are brought back to 
the very point they set out from, and tlio ofTtnding par- 
ty in the beginning is now reduced to the use of the 
pickaxe and the spade for defence. The hand of pro- 
vidence has been so conspicuous in all this, that he 
roust be worse than an inlidel that lacks faith, and 
more than wicked that has not gratitude to acknow- 
ledge hb obligations.** 
15* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

nan fonned bj Conffrem and the French ICniater for the InTiuiMi 
of Canada and Nova-Scotia—Gonoral Washinfton'i objeetkMM 
to It — ^TardincM of the United Btatas to prepare Tor the approach' 
inf Campaign-— The exertion* of the General— Hit Letter on the 
State of the Nation— The Reroonatrance of (MBcers belonruiff to 
the New-Jereer Brirade — Letten of the Commander in Cninf on 
the Sabject — Expedition axainst the Indiana under General Sul- 
livan — He deitrovs thctr Towns — The American Army posted 
for the Ilefenoe or the High I^ndi on the North River, and for 
the prottfction of the Country af ainst the Incuniona of the Bri- 
tish — Sir Henry Clinton moves up the Hudson, takes Possession 
of Btony and Verplanlt Points, and fortifies tliem — Arrangements 
made for assaultmg these Posts— General Wajne carries St«»iy 
Point bv Storm — ^Tlw Attack upon Verplank fails—- Congress vote 
their thanks to Greneral Wasiungton and to the brave Troops 
employed in this service — They vote General Wayne a Medal — 
Evils of short Enlistments — Plan of the GeneraPs to remedy them 
— The Army in two divisions erect huts for Winter (Quarters , — 
The Troops suffer through the scarcity of Provisions— <^lonel 
Wadsworth resigns his Office — Confusion in the Commissary^s 
llepartmont — The Commander in Chief apportions supplies of 
Meat and Flour upon the Counttes of New-Jersey — The Winter 
exceflsivt ly cold, bnd the Waters around New-York frosEen over 
— Expedition to Staten Island fails. 

1779. The emancii>atioii of Canada had ever been 
an important object with Congress. By its incorporap 
tion with the revolted colonies, the boundaries of tiie 
United States would be greatly enlarged, and the coun- 
try delivered from the destruction and terrour of war 
from the northern tribes of Indians. 

In the winter of 1777 — 8, an expedition for this pur- 
pose had been settled with the Marquis de la Fayette, 
ai^d in its prosecution he repaired to Ticondero^a. 
Wanting then the means to accomplish the design, it 
was relinquished. During the succeeding autumn the 
scheme was resumed under the auspices of the French 
Minister. The plin embraced the conquest of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and all their depend«»ncies It was to be 
carried into effect by the joint operations of distinct 
detachments of Americans, acting in different points, 
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and all co-operating with a French fleet and axmy on 
the riyor Saint Lawrence. 

Thii lofty scheme of military operations had been 
adopted in Congress without consulting with the Com- 
mander in Chief, or any American officer. It was to 
be communicated to the French Court by the Marquis 
de la Fayette, and his influence, with that of tiie 
French Minister, was to be employed to induce his 
gOYernment to adopt their part of the expedition. In 
October the plan was communicated to General 
Washihotov, he was desired to give Congress his 
opinion upon it, and to enclose it with his comments 
to the Marquis. 

The General had already revolved in his mind an 
expedition against the British posts in Upper Canada, 
with the intention to be prosecuted the next season,/ 
on the contingence that the British army should be 
withdrawn from the United States. Struck with the 
extravagance of the plan of Congress, instead of com- 
plying with their requisition, he wrote to them, stating 
in strong terms his objections to the scheme. He 
mentioned the impolicy of entering into any engage- 
ments with the Court of France to execute a combined 
system of operation, without a moral certainty of be- 
ing able to execute the part assigned to America. 

It was, the General observed, morally certain in his 
mind, that if the English should maintain their posts 
on the continent, it would be impracticable to furnish 
the men, or the necessary stores and provisions for the 
expedition. ** If I rightly understand the plan," he re- 
marked, << it requires for its execution, twelve thou- 
sand and six hundred rank and file. Besides these, to 
open passages through a wilderness, for the march of 
the several bodies of troops, to provide the means of 
long and difficult transportation by land and water, to 
establbh posts of communication for the security of 
our convoys, to build and man vessels of force neces- 
paiy for acquiring a Superiority on the lakes ; these 
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and many other purpoMi peculiar to tJ^eie enterprves, 
will require a much larger proportion of artificers, and 
penona to be employed in manual and laboriooa offices 
than are usual in military operations.*' The aggregate 
number, he observed, requisite for the contemplated 
expedition, added to the force necessary to be kept in 
the field to restrain depredation from the British posts 
at New-York, would make nearly double the men ne- 
cessary, to any number, which with all their efforts, the 
United States were ever yet able to raise. 

The experience of the General taught him, that it 
would be as difficult to furnish the necessary supplies 
of provisions as to raise the men. ** The scene of our 
operations has hitherto been in the heart of the coun- 
try, furnishing our resources, which of course facilitat- 
ed tlie drawing them out. We shall then be carrying on 
the war at an immense distance, in a country wild and 
uncultivated, incapable of affording any aid, and great 
part of it hostile. We cannot, in this case, depend on 
temporary and occasional supplies, as we have been ac- 
customed ; but must have ample magazines laid up be- 
fore-hand. The labour and expense in forming these, 
and transporting the necessary stores of every kind for 
the use of the troops, will be increased to a degree 
that can be more easily conceived than described 
The transportation must be a great part of the way 
through deserts affording no other forage than herb- 
age ; and from this circumstance our principal provi- 
sions, of the fiesh kind, must be salted, which would 
greatly increase tbo difficulty, both of providing and 
transporting." Supplies upon this scale, ho conceived, 
greatly exceeded the resources of the country, and in 
policy and honour, Congress could not promise to fur- 
nish them. 

Serious doubts rested upon the mind of the General, 

. whetlior France would execute the part of the Canada 

•xpedition assigned to her. . The superiority of the 

British fleet was evident Tho Court of London would 
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be made acquainted with the scheme, and a Buperiour 
British fleet might prevent the French squadron, d« 
tached on this service, from entering the river Si 
Lawrence, or destroy it afler its entrance, or the Bri 
tish garrisons in Canada might be reinforced, and ren 
dered supsriour to the assailing armament. 

In an expedition consisting of several distinct parts, 
General Washington thought it unreasonable to ex- 
pect that exact co-operation among the different detach- 
ments which would be necessary for mutual support ; 
of consequence, the divisions might bo defeated in de- 
tail, and after all the expense, the expedition miscarry. 
The consequences of a failure, which were much to 
be deprecated, wf>uld be the misapplication of the 
Fronch force ; the ruin of t!ne detachments employed 
in the expedition, and jealousy and disaffection between 
France and the United States. 

The letter of the Commander in Chief, Congress re- 
ferred to a Committee. In their report, this Commit* 
tee admit his objections to be weighty, but still adviM 
to the prosecution of the plan. Congress accepted the 
report, and again requested the General to write fally 
on the subject to the Marquis, and to Dr. Franklin, 
tben the American Minister at the Court of Versailles. 
Congress probably felt themselves already pledged by 
their conversation with the Marquis and the French 
Minister, and possibly they thought that measures had 
already been adopted in France to carry the plan into 
execution. 

General Washington was greatly perplexed by the 
perseverance of Congress in this measure. All his ob- 
jections to the plan remained in full force, and he found 
himself called upon to use his influence to bring the 
French government to adopt a scheme, of which ho 
himself wholly disapproved, and to promise the co-ope- 
ration of the American arms in a manner that ho 
thought impracticable. To this request he thu« re- 
plied : 
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" I have attentively taken up the report of the Com- 
mittee of the fifth, (approved by Congress) on the 
subject of my letter of the 11th ultimo, on the propos- 
ed expedition into Canada. I have considered it in 
BOveriU liglits, and sincerely regret that I should feel 
myself under any embarrassment in carrying it into 
execution. Still I remain of opinion, from a general 
review of things, and the state of our resources, that 
no extensive system of co-operation with the French 
for the complete emancipation of Canada, can bo po- 
sitively decided on for the ensuing year. To propose a 
plan of perfect co-operation with a foreign power, with- 
out a moral certainty in our supplies ; and to have that 
plan actually ratified with the Court of Versailles, 
might be attended, in case of failure in the conditions 
on our part, with very fatal effects. 

^' If I should seem unwilling to transmit the plan as 
prepared by Congress, with my observations, it is be- 
cause I find myself under a necessity (in order to give 
our minister sufficient ground to found an application 
on) to propose something more than a vague and in- 
decisive plan; which, even in the event of a total 
evacuation of the states by the enemy, may be render 
ed impracticable in the execution by a variety of in 
surmountable obstacles ; or if I retain my present sen- 
timents, and act consistently, I must point out the dif 
ficulties, as they appear to me, which must embarrass 
his negotiations, and may disappoint the views of 
Congress. 

** But proceeding on the idea of the enemy's leaving 
these states, before the active part of the ensuing cam- 
paign, I should fear to hazard a mistake, as to the pre- 
cise aim and extent of the views of Congress. The 
conduct I am to observe in writing to our Minister at 
the Court of France, does not appear sufficiently de- 
lineated. Were I to undertake it, I should be much 
afraid of erring through misconception. In this dilem 
ma, I would esteem it a particular favour to be excus 
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ed firom writing at all on the subject, especiallj ai it ia 
the part of candour in mo to acknowledge, that I do 
not aee my way clear enough to point out such a plan 
for co-operation, as I conceive to be consistent with the 
ideas of Congress, and as will be sufficiently explana- 
tory, with respect to time and circumstances, to giye 
efficacy to the measure. 

^* Bet if Congress still think it necessary for me to 
proceed in the business, I must request their more 
definite and explicit instructions, and that they will 
permit me, previous to transmitting the intended de 
•patches, to submit them to their determination. 

** I could wish to lay before Congress more minutely, 
the state of the army, the condition of sup'>lies, and 
the requisites necessary for carrying into execution an 
undertaking that may involve the most serious events. 
[f Congress think this can be done more satisfactorily 
in a personal conference, I hope to have the army in 
such a situation before I can receive their answer, as 
to affi;>rd me an opportunity of giving my attendance." 

Congress indulged the General with the proposed 
interview, and a Committee of their body was chosen 
to confer with him on this business and on the state of 
the army. His objections were found to be unanswer- 
able, and the Canada expedition was laid aside. 

To the magnificent schemes of Congress upon Ca- 
nada, succeeded through United America a state of su- 
pineness and inaction. An alliance with France was re- 
ceived as a security for independence In the expec- 
tation that Great Britain would relinquish the Ameri- 
can war, that she might with her united force contend 
with her ancient enemy in Europe, Congress appeared 
not disposed to encounter the expense necessary to 
prepare for another active campaign. The delunive 
supposition that the war was over prevailed through 
the coimtry, and palsied the spirit of the community. 
General Washingtor perpetually stimulated his coun- 
trymen to exertion. Uninfected with the cnmiuon de 
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fusion, he believed that Great Britain would continui^ 
the American war, and in every pooaible way exerted 
himself seasonably to be prepared for the confliet of 
the field. Bat Congress was slowly roused to atten* 
tion to this important business. Their resolution em* 
powering the Commander in Chief ^orecniit the army 
did not pass until the 23d of January 1779, and the 
requisition upon the several states was not made until 
the 9th of March. 

The dissensions which at this time existed in Con- 
gress, the speculations that prevailed tlirough the 
country in consequence of the depreciation of paper 
hioney, and the apparent reluctance among all classes 
of citizens to make sacrifices for the publick interest, 
greatly alarmed General WASHiifOToii. His appre- 
hensions are fully disclosed in the annexed letter writ- 
ten at the time to a confidential friend of distinguished 
reputation in the political world. 

*' I am particularly desirous of a free communication 
of sentiments with you at this time, because I view 
things very differently, I fear, from what people in 
general do, who seem to think the contest at an end, 
and that to make money and get places are the only 
things new rcmaininf; to be done. I have seen witl^ 
out despondency, even for a moment, the hours which 
America has styled her gloomy ones ; but I have be- 
held no dcy since the commencement of hostihtiet, 
when f have thought her liberties in such imminent 
danger as at present Friends and foes seem now to 
eombine to pull dor/n tlie goodly fabriek we have hi- 
therto been raising, at the expense of so much time, 
blood, and treasure ; and nnlessthe bodies politick will 
exert themselves to bring things back to first princi- 
ples, correct abuses, and' punish our internal foes, inn- 
ritable ruin must follow. Indeed we seem to be verg- 
ing so fast to destruction that I am filled with sensa- 
tions to which 1 liavo been a stranger until within 
thesd three months. Our ei>emy behold with exulta 
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lion and joy how •fTeetually we labour for thoir Wna* 
fit ; a^ from beingr in a state of abfolute dea|iair and 
en the point of eTacaatioj^ America, are now on tip- 
toe. Nothing, therefore, in my judgment, can Mve nr 
hot a total reformation in our own conduct, or lome de • 
eiaave turn of affairs in Europe. The former, alas ! to 
ear shame be it spoken, is less likely to happen than 
the latter, as it is now consistent with the views of the 
speculators, various tribes of money-makers, and stock* 
jobbers of aH denominations, to continue the war, for 
their own private emolument, without considering 
that this avarice and thirst for gain must plunge every 
thing, including themselves, in one common ruin. 

** Were I to indulge my present feelings, and give 
a loose to that freedom pf expression which my unre- 
served friendship irauld prompt to, I should say a 
great deal on this subject. But letters are liable to so 
many accid«nts, and the sentiments of men in office 
are sought after by the enemy with so much cvidity, 
and besides conveying useful knowledge (if they get 
into their hands) for the superstructure of their plans, 
are so ofien perverted to the worst of purposes, that I 
shall be somswhat reserved, notwithstanding this letter 
goes by a private hand to Mount Vernon^ 1 cannot 
felrain lamenting, however, in the most poignant 
terms, the fatal policy too prevalent in most of the 
states, of employing their ablest men at home, in poets 
ef honour or profit, before the great national interest 
m fbced upon a solid basis. 

*' To ma it appears no unjust simile, to compare the 
ai&drs of this great continent to the mechanism of n 
clock, each state representing some one or other of the 
•mall parts of it, vhich they are endeavouring to pot 
in fine <M'der, without considering how lisoless and un- 
availing their labour is, uuless the great wneel, er 
springs which is to set the whole in ni«»tion, is also 
well attended to ;nd kept in good order. 1 allude to 

VoL I. 16 
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no particular atate, nor do I mean to cast refloctioiii 
upon any one of thenii nor ought I, aa it may be aaid, 
to do ao upon their reprefrentatiyea ; but aa it ia a fact 
too notorioua to be concealedi that Congreaa ia rent by 
party ; that much buaineaa of a trifling nature and 
peraonal concernment, withdrawa their attention from 
mattera of great national moment, at thia critical peri- 
od ; when it ia alao known that idleneaa and diasipation 
take place of cloae attention and application ; no man 
who wiahea well to the libertiea of hia country, and de- 
aferea to aee ita righta establiahed, can avoid crying out ; 
— Where are our men of abiiitiea ? Why do they not 
come forth to aave their country ? Let thia voi<^e, My 
dear air, call upon you, JciTeraon, and othera. Do not, 
from a mistaken opinion that we are to ait down under 
our Tine and our own fig-troe, let our hitherto noble 
atrugglo end in ignominy. Believe lue when I tell 
you there ia danger rf it. 1 have pretty good reasona 
for thinking that adminiatration, a little while «go, had 
reaolved to give the matter up, and negotiate a ]>9ace 
with ua upon almost any terms ; but I aball be much 
mistakon if they do not now, from the present atate of 
oar currency, dissensions, ami other circumstancea, 
push mattera to the utmost extremity. Notliing, I am 
sure will prevent it but the interruption of Spain, and 
their disappointed hope from Prussia.'' 

The depreciation of the paper currency had reduced 
the pay of the American oificera to a pittance, and the 
effecta were severely felt. At the moment the cam- 
paign waa to open, the dissatisfaction of a part of the 
■ufTerera broke out into acts of violence, which threat* 
emed the safety of the whole army. Early in May, the 
Jersey Brigade was ordered to march aa part of a force 
destined on aa expedition into the Indian country. 
On the reception of thia oider, the officers of the first 
regiment presented to their Colonel a remonatrance, 
addressed to the Legislature of the State, in which 
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they professed the determination, unless thai body im- 
mediately attended to their pay and support, within 
three days to resign their commissions. 

This resolution greatly disturbed the Commander ir 
Chief. He foresaw its evil consequences, and on ihu 
important occasion determined to exert his persona 
influence. In a letter to General Maxwell, to be com 
municated to the dissatisfied officers, he dissuaded theo 
by a sense of honour, and by the love of country frou 
the prosecution of the rash measure they had adopted 

" There is nothing ,'* proceeds the letter, " which 
has happened in course of the war, tiiat has given me 
so much pain as the remonstrance you mention from 
the officers of the first Jersey regiment. I cannot but 
consider it as a hasty and imprudent step, which on 
more cool consideration they will themselves condemn. 
I am very sensible of the inconveniences under which 
the officers of the army labour, and I hope they do me 
the justice to believe, that my endeavours to procure 
them relief are incessant. There is more difficulty 
however, in satisfying their wishes than perhaps they 
are aware of. Our resources have been hitherto very 
limited. The situation of our money is no small em* 
karrassment ; for which, though there are remedies, 
ihey cannot be the work of a moment. Government 
is not insensible of the merits and sacrifices of the offi- 
cers, nor, I am persuaded, unwilling to make a com 
pensation ; i>ut it is a truth, of which a little observa 
tion must convince us, that it is very much straitened 
in the means. Great allowances ought to be made on 
this account, for any delay, and seeming backwardnesj 
which may appear. Some of the States indeed have 
done as generously as it is at this juncture in their 
power, and if others have been less expeditious, it 
ought to be ascribed to some peculiar cause, which a 
little time, aided by example, will remove. The pa- 
tience and perseverance of the army have been, und<ir 
every disadvantage, such as to do them th highest 
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honoar, both at home and abroad, and hare inspired 
me with an unlimited confidence in their virtue, which 
haa consoled roe amidst every perplexity and reverse 
of fortune, to which oar affairs in a struggle of this na- 
ture, were necessarily exposed. Now that we have 
made so great a progress to the attainment of the end 
we have in view, so that we cannot fail without a most 
shameful desertion of our own interests, any thing like 
a change of conduct would imply a very unhappy 
change of principles, and a forgotfulness as well of 
what we owe to ourselves as to our country. Did I 
suppose it possible this could be the case, even in a 
single regiment of the army, I should be mortified and 
chagrined beyond expression. I should feel it as a 
wound given to my own honour, which I consider as 
embarked with that of the army at large. But this I 
believe to be impossible. Any corps that was about to 
set an example of the kin4f would weigh well the con- 
sequences ; and no officer of common discernment and 
sensibility would hazard them. If they should stand 
alone in it, independent of other consequences, what 
would be their feelings on reflecting that they had held 
themselves out to the world in a point of light inferi- 
our to the rest of the army. Or if their example should 
be followed, and become general, how could they con- 
sole themselves for having been the foremost in bring- 
mg ruin and disgrace upon their country. They 
would remember that the army would share a double 
portion of the general infamy and distress, and that the 
character of an American officer would become &i de- 
spicable, as it is now glorious. 

'' I confess the appearances in the present instance 
are disagreeable ; but I 'am convinced they seem to 
mean more than they really do. The Jersey officers 
have not been outdone by any others in the qualities, 
either of citizens or soldiers ; and I am confident, no 
part of them would seriously intend any thing that 
would be a stair on their former reputation. The fren 
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tlemen cannot be in earnest ; they have onlj reasoned 
wrong about the means of obtaining a good end, and 
on consideration, I hope and flatter myself they will 
renounce what must appear improper. At the open- 
ing of a campaign, when under marching orders for 
mn important service, their own honour, duty to the 
publick, and to themselves, and a regard to military 
propriety, will not suffer them to persist in a measure, 
which would be a violation of them all. It will even 
wound their delicacy, coolly to reflect, that they have 
hazarded a step which has an air of dictating terms to 
their country, by taking advantage of the nocessity of 
the moment. 

** The declaration they have made to the state, at 
so critical a time, that unless they obtain relief in the 
short period of three days, they must be considered out 
of the service, has very much that aspect ; and the 
seeming relaxation of continuing until the state can 
have a reasonable time to provide other officers, will 
be thought only a superficial veil. I am now to re- 
quest that you will convey my sentiments to the gen- 
tlemen concerned, and endeavour to make them sensi- 
ble tha*. they are in an errour. The service for which 
the regiment was intended, will not admit of delay. 
It must at all events march on Monday morning, in 
the first place to this camp, and further directions will 
be given when it arrives. I am sure I shall not be 
mistaken in expecting a prompt and cheerful obedi- 
ence." 

This letter made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the oflicers, but did not fully produce the desired 
effect. In an address to the Commander in Chief, 
they expressed their unhappiness, that any act of theirs 
should occasion him pain ; but in justification of the 
measure they had adopted, they pleaded that their staio 
government had paid no attention to their repeated 
petitions, that they were themselves loaded with debts, 
and that their families were starviriflr " At length," 
16* 
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■aid they " we have lost all confidence in our Legisla- 
tnre. Reason and experience forbid that we should 
have any. Few of us have private fortunes ; many 
have families who are already suffering every thing 
that can be received from an ungrateful country. Are 
we then to suffer all the inconveniences, fatigues, and 
dangers, of a military life, while our wives and our 
children ore perishing for want of common necessaries 
at home } and that without the most distant pr jspect 
of reward^ for our pay is only nominal ? We are sensi- 
ble that your Exeellency cannot wish nor desire this 
from us. 

^* We are sorry that you should imagine we meant 
to disobey orders. It was and still is our determination 
to march with our regiment, and to do the duty of offi> 
cers, until the Legislature shall have a reasonable time 
to appoint others, but no longer. 

" We beg leave to assure your Excellency .hat we 
have the highest sense of your ability and virtue, that 
executing your orders has ever given us pleasure ; 
we love the service, and we love our country ; but 
when that country gets so lost to virtue and justice as 
to forget to support its servants, it then becomes their 
duty to retire from its service." 

This attempt in the officers to justify their conduct 
placed General Washington in a very critical and 
delicate situation. Severe measures, he apprehended, 
would probably drive the whole Jersey brigade front 
the service ; and to assume the exercise t>f the powers 
of Commander in Chief, and then recede without pro 
ducing the effect, must hazard his own authority, and 
injure tlie discipline of the army. Under these embar- 
rassing circumstances, he prudently resolved to take 
no further notice of this address, than to notify the 
officers, through General Maxwell, that while they con 
tinned to do their duty, he should only regret the stop 
they had token, and hope that they themselves would 
perceive its impropriety. 
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This alarming transaction, tho General communi- 
cated to Congress, and at the same time reminded them 
of Ilia repeated and urgent entreaties in behalf of hit 
officers. Some general provision for them he now re- 
commended as a measure of absolute necessity. " The 
distresses in some corps," he pbscrx'ed, " are so great, 
cither where they were not until lately attached to any 
particular state, or where the stale has been less pro- 
vident, that officers have solicited even to be supplied 
witli the clothing destined for the common soldiers, 
course and unsuitable as it was. 1 had not power to 
comply with the request. 

'* Tho patience of men animated by a sense of duty 
and honour, will support them to a certain point, be- 
yond which it will not go. I doubt not Congress will 
be sensible of the danger of an extreme in this respoct, 
and will pardon my anxiety to obviate it.*' 

The regiment marched agreeably to orders, and the 
officers withdrew their remonstrance. The Legisla- 
ture took measures for their relief, and they continued 
in the service. 

The situation of the hostile armies not favouring 
active operaflons, General Washington planned an 
expedition into the Indian country. His experience . 
while he commanded the troops of Virginia in the 
French war, convinced him, that the only effiictual 
method to defend the frontiers from tho destructive 
invasion of Indian foes, is to carry the war into their 
own country. To retaliate, in some measure, the 
cruelties the Indians had inflicted on the Americans, 
and to deter them from their repetition, General Sul- 
livan, the commanding officer, was ordered, on this 
occasion, to exercise a degree of severity, which, in 
the usual operations of war, was abhorrent to the hn 
mane disposition of the Commander in Chief. In tlio 
course of the summer months, General Sullivan suc- 
cessfully prosecuted the plan, and destroyed the Indian 
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towns upon the nortaern boandary of the state of 

New-York. 

The disposable force of Sir Henrj Clinton this year 
consisted of between sixteen and seventeen thousand 
men. The troops under the immediate command of 
General Washington amounted to about sixteen thou- 
sand. A view of the numbers of the two hostile ar- 
mies is sufficient to show, that offensive operations 
against the strong posts of the British, were not in the 
power of General Washington. The marine force, 
by which these posts were supported, facilitated the 
designs of the British commander in predatory expe- 
ditions upon the American shores and rivers; but in 
the middle states, the campaign passed away without 
any military operations upon a large scale. The 
Am3ricin General posted his troops in a situation the 
most favourable to protect the country from the excur- 
sions of the enemy, and to guard the High Lands on 
the north river. These High Lands were the object 
rf the principal manoeuvres of the opposing Gene- 
rals, and the scene of some brilliant military achieve- 
ments. 

West Point was now the chief post of the Ameri- 
cans on the Hudson. Here was their principal maga- 
zine of provisions and military stores. It was situated 
upon tlie western side of the river, in the bosom of the 
mountain, was difficult of approach, and its natural 
strength had been increased by fortifications, although 
they were not completed. Lower down at the foot of 
the mountain is King's ferry, over which passes the 
great road from the eastern to the middle states. This 
ferry is commanded by the points of land on the two 
shores. The point on the west side is high, rough 
ground, and is called Stony Point. That on the east 
side is a low neck of land projecting into the river, 
and deEominated Verplank's Point. On each shore 
General Washington had erected fortifications, and 
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a smaH garrison oiider t)*e command of a Captain waf 
placed in Verplank. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on the last of May, moved wilu 
ihe greater part of his force up the riyor towards these 
posts. On his approach Stony Point was evacuated ; 
but the celerity of his moyemonts obliged the garrison 
at Verplank to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
The possession of King's ferry could not have been 
the sole object of Sir Henry's movement, his force 
was much greater than this purpose required. The 
possession of West Point was probably the ultimate de- 
sign of the expedition ; but the excellent disposition 
of the American troops defeated this intention of the 
Britidi Commander. Having fortified the positions of 
Stony Point and Verplank, and placed garrisons in 
them, Sir Henry returned with his army to New-York. 

The Americans were subjected to groat inconve- 
nience by the loss of King's ferry. To pass the North 
river, they were obliged to take a route by the way of 
Fish Kill, through a rough and mountainous country, 
and the transportation of heavy articles for the army 
by this circuitous road became very tedious. 

Genera] Washington was induced by a variety of 
motives to attempt the recovery of Stony and Ver- 
plank Points. The very attempt would recall the Bri- 
tish detachments that were out on predatory expedi- 
tions. Success in the plan would give reputation to 
the American arms, reconcile the publick mind to the 
plan of the campaign, and restore to the Americans 
the convenient road across King's ferry. In pursn 
ance of this intention, he reconnoitred the posts and, 
as far as possible, gained information of the situation 
of the works, and of the strength of the garrisons. 
The result was a plan to carry the posts by storm. 
The assault upon Stony Point was committed to Ge- 
neral Wayne, and that no alarm might be given, his 
force was to consist only of (he li^ht infantry of the 
army, which corps was already on the lines. The 
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night oi* the 15th of July was assigned for the attack. 
The works were strong, and could be approached only 
by a narrow passage over a piece of marshy ground, 
and tho garrison consisted of six hundred men. About 
midnight the troops moved up to the works through a 
heavy fire of artillery and musketry, and without the 
discharge of a single gun, carried them at the point 
of the bayociet. The Americans, on this occasion, dis- 
played their usual humanity ; they put not an indi- 
vidual to tho sword after resistance ceased. 

The loss of the Americans in the assault was incon- 
siderable, compared with the nature of the service. 
Their killed and wounded did not exceed one hundred 
men. General Wayne received a wound on the head, 
which, for a short time stunned him ; but he insisted 
upon entering the fort, which by the support of his 
aids he accomplished. Sixty -three of the garrison 
were killed and sixty-eight wounded, and five hundred 
and forty-three made prisoners. Military stores to 
some amount were found in the fort. 

General Howe was entrusted with the execution of 
the design against Verplank ; but through a number 
of unfortunate incidents, to which military operations 
are always liable, it miscarried. 

Stony Point alone did not give the Americans the 
use of King's ferry. Sir Henry Clinton immediately 
moved up the North river with a large force to recover 
the post, and General Washington, not thinking- it 
expedient to take fiom his army the number of troops 
necessary to garrison it, destroyed the works and re- 
tired to the High Lands. General Clinton erected 
the fort anew, with superiour fortifications, and placed 
a respectable garrison in it, under the command of a 
Brigadier General. 

Congress embraced this occasion, by an nnanimoui 
resolve, to thank General Washington for the wis- 
dom, vigilance, and magnanimity, with which he con- 
ducted the military operations of the nation, and par 
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ticularly foi; the entorpriie upon Stony Point. They 
also unaniiuoasly voted their thanks to General 
Wayne for his brave and aoldier-like attack, and pro* 
■ented him with a gold medal emblematical of the ac- 
tion ; and they highly commended the coolnosn, disci- 
pline, and persevering bravery of the officers and men 
in the spirited assault. 

During this summer, Spain joined France in the 
war against England. Gener^ Washikoton expect- 
ing substantial aid from these powers, and unwilling 
to waste any part of his small force in partial actions, 
contented himself with the defence of the country 
from the depredations of the enemy, that he might be 
in readiness with the greatest possible numbers, to co- 
operate with the allies of America in an attack upon 
the British posts. But the fond hope of effective aid 
from France proved delusive ; and the expectation 
that the war would this season terminate, failed. 

Effectual measures were not yet adopted by Con- 
gress to establish a permanent army. The officers 
generally remained in service, but a great proportion 
of the privates were annually to b^ recruited. By the 
delays of the general and state governments, the re- 
cruits wore never seasonably brought into the field. 
At different periods they joined the army ; and fre- 
quently men totally unacquainted with every branch 
of military service, were introduced in the most criti- 
cal part of an active campaign. 

At the close of this year. General Washington, not 
discouraged by all his former unavailing endeavoar><(, 
once more addressed Congress on this subject, which 
be deemed essential to the welfare of the unicii In 
October he forwarded to that body a minute repc:t of 
the state of the army, by which it appeared, that be- 
tween that time and the last of June the next year, 
the time of service of one half the privates would ex- 
pire. 

With the report he submitted a plan, by which tin 
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reeniits of all U«e states were to be raised oad brought 
to head quarters by the middle of J^onuory of each 
year, that time might be given in som^ measiiro to dis 
cipline them before the campaign opened. 

'* The plan I woald propose," says the General ia 
the address, ** is that each state be informed by Con* 
gross annually of the real deficiency of its troops, and 
called upon to make it up, or such less speoifick 
number as Congress may think proper, by a dranght. 
That the men draughted join the army by the first of 
January the succeeding year. That from the time the 
draughts join the army, the officers of the states firom 
which they come, be authorized and directed to use 
their endeavours to enlist them for the war, under the 
bounties granted to the officers themselves and the re- 
cruits, by the act of the 23d of January last, viz. ten 
dollars to the officer for each recruit, and two hundred 
to the recruits themselves. That all state, county, 
and town bounties to draughts, if practicable, be en- 
tirely abolished, on account of the uneasiness and 
disorders they create among the soldiery, the deser- 
tions they produce, and for other reasons which will 
readily occur. That on or before the first of October 
annually, an abstract, or return, similar to the present 
one, be transmitted to Congress, to enable them to 
make their requisitidns to each state with certainty 
and precision. This I would propose as a general plan 
to be pursued ; and I am persuaded that this or one 
nearly similar to it, will be fi)und the best now in our 
power, as it will bo attended with least nzpense to the 
pnblick, will place the service on the footing of order 
and certainty, and will be the only one that can adr 
vance the general interest to any great extent." 

This j'ldicious plan was never carried into eftet. 
Congress did not make the requisition until February, 
and the states were not called upon to bring their re- 
cruits into the field before the first of April. Thirteen 
sovereign states exercising their respective indepcnd 
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ant aathoritiaa to form a federal army, were ahraje 
tardy in time and deficient in the number of men. 

On the a|>proach of the inclement aeaaon, the army 
tgiai bnilt theraaelves huts for winter quarters. Poei* 
tione were chosen the most favourable for the defence 
of the American posts, and for covering the country. 
The army was formed into two divisions. One of 
these erected huts near West Point, and the other at 
Morristown in New-Jersey. The head qaarters of the 
Commander in Chief were with the last division. 

Great distress was felt this winter on account of the 
deranged state of the American finances. General 
Green and Colonel Wadsworlh, gentlemen in every 
respect qualified for the duties of their respective sta^ 
tions, were yet at the head of the Quarter Master 
and Commissary departments, but the credit of the 
country was fallei^ they had not the means to make 
prompt payment for articles of supply ; and tliey found 
it impossible to lay up large magazines of provisions, 
and extremely difficult to obtain supplies to satisfy the 
temporary wants of the army. 

The evil was increased by a new arrangement intro- 
duced by Congress into the Commissary department. 
A fixed salary in the depreciated currency of the coun- 
try was given to the Commissary General, and he was 
authorized to appoint a certain number of deputies, 
whosafitipends were also established, and to whom no 
emolument of office was allowed. Deputies compe- 
tent to the business could not be obtained upon 
the terms established by Congress, confusion and de- 
rangement ensued through the whole department, and 
in consequence Colonel Wadsworth was constrained 
to resign his office. 

Before the month of January expired, the soldiers 
were put upon allowance, and before its close, the 
whole stock of provision in store was exhausted, and 
there was neither meat nor flour to be distributed to 
the troops. To prevent the dissolution of the army 
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the Obmmander in Chief was relactantly driven to 
Tery vigorous measures. He apportioned upon each 
county in the fitate of New-Jersey a quantity of meat 
and flour, according to the ability of each, to be 
brought into camp in the course of six days. At the 
same time he wrote to the magistrates, stating the ab« 
solute necessity of the measure, and informing thom, 
that unless the inhabitants voluntarily complied with 
the requisition, the exigency of the case would force 
him to obtain it by military exaction. To the honour 
of the inliabitants of New- Jersey, harassed as their 
country had been, the full quantity of provision re- 
quired was cheerfully and seasonably afforded. 

To Congress General "Washington expressed his 
sense of the heroick patience with which the troops 
bore the privations of clothing and provisions through 
this winter of unusual severity. The extent of these 
privations will be seen in an extract of a letter written 
by the Commander in Chief to his friend General 
Schuyler. 

" Since the date of my last we have had the virtue 
and patience of the army put to the severest trial. 
Sometimes it has been five or six days together with- 
out bread ; at other times, as many days without meat ; 
and once or twice, two or three days, without either. 
I hardly thought it possible at one period, that we 
should be able to keep it together, nor could it have 
been done, but for the exertions of the magistrates in 
the several counties of this State, on whom I was 
obliged to call, expose onr situation to them, and in 
plain terms declare that we were reduced to the alter- 
native of disbanding or catering for ourselves, unless 
the inhabitants would sfford us their aid. I allotted to 
each coimty a certain proportion of flour or grain, and 
a certain number of cattle, to be delivered on cert«in 
days, aud for the honour of the magistrates, and good 
disposition of the people, I must add, that ray reqi> ai- 
tloos were punctually complied with, and in mi ay 
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coantius exceeded. Nothing but this great exertion 
could have saved the army from dissolution or starving, 
as we were berefl of every hope from the commissa- 
rios. At one time, the soldiers oat every kind of 
horse food but hay. Buck wheat, common wheat, 
lye, and Indian com, composed the meal which 
made their bread. As an army they bore it with the 
most heroick patience ; but sufferings like these ac- 
eompanied with the want of clothes, blankets, &€. 
will produce frequent desertion in all armies, and so it 
happened with us, though it did not excite a single 
mutiny.*' 

The frost of this winter was excessive. For six 
weeks together, the waters about New- York were 
covered with ice, of sufficient thickness to admit the 
passage of large armies with wagons and the heaviest 
pieces of artillery. The city, of consequence, in 
many places, became assailable. The vigilant and ac- 
tive mind of General Washing ton, with mortification, 
■aw an opportunity to attack his enemy which he was 
onable to embrace. The British force in New-York, 
m numbers, exceeded his own, and the want of clothmg 
and provbion rendered it impossible to move his 
troops upon an extensive enterprise. An attempt to' 
rarprise a post on Staten Island failed. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ftmonnt of Paper EmiuioD— Con^.-est dertitata of Metnt to«d|V 
port the War-Supplies apportioned upon the States^BxertMNHi 
of the Commander in Chief— Mutiny in a part of the Army — 
The British make an Excursion into New-Jersey— The Ameri^ 
can Troops bravely resist them— The Court of France promisee 
a Naval and Land Armament to act in America — ^Preparation 
to co-operate with it — A French Squadron arrives on the Ameii* 
rican Coast— Count Rochambeau lands at Newport with five 
thousand Men — ^The American and French Commanders meet at 
Hartford to settle the Plan of the Campaign— The Second Divi- 
sion of the French Troops fails— -General Arnold becomes a 
Traitor^— He Corresponds with Major Andre — Andre comes on 
Shore at West Point— Attempts to return to New- York by land- 
— ^He is taken into Custody by three Militia Men — A Boar4 of- 
Crenoral Officers condemn him — He is executed — Letter of Gene- 
ral Washinj^on on the State of the Army— Congress adopts a 
Military Establishment for the War— The Army goes into Win* 
ter duarters. 

1780. Two hundred millions of dollars in paper 
currency were at this time in circulation, upon tli» 
credit of the United States. Congress had the pre- 
ceding year solemnly pledged the faith of goTemmeul 
not to emit more than this sum. The National Trea- 
sury was empty. The requisitions of Congress fol^ 
money by taxes, assessed by the authority of the States, 
were slowly complied with, and the supplies of money, 
in this way obtained, bore no proportion to the ex- 
penses of the war. 

A novel state of things was in consequence mtro- 
duced. Congress, the head of the Nation, had no 
command of the resources of the country. The power 
cf taxatioui and of every coercive measure of govern- 
ment, rested with the State Sovereignties. The only 
power letl with the National Council was, to apportion 
supplies of provision for the army, as well as recruit! 
of men, upon the several States. 

The military establishment for 1780, consisted of 
thirty-five thousand, two hundred and eleven men. No 
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portion of these was to bo raised by the authority of 
Congress, but in the whole transaction an absolute de- 
pendence was placed on the agency of the States. Up- 
on tlie States also spocifick articles of proTision, spirits, 
and forage, were apportioned for the subsistence of the 
army. Congress gave assurances that accurate ac- 
couats should be kept, and resolved, <' That any State 
which shall have taken the necessary measures lor fur- 
nishing its quota, and have given notice thereof to Con- 
gress, shall be authorized to prohibit any Continental 
Quarter Master, or Commissary from purchasing 
within its limits." 

General Washingtoit greatly lamented the neces- 
sity of managing the war by State authorities. He 
freely suggested to Congress the defects of their sys- 
tem, defects which would prevent the attainment of 
competent and seasonable supplies for the troops 
The estimate, he observed, in all articles was below 
the ordinary demand, the time of reception was lefl in 
a vague manner ; and no provision was made for ex- 
traordinary exigencies. No means were adopted to 
obtain for the use of the army any surplus of produce, 
which a particular State might conveniently supply, 
beyond its apportionment ; but a State under this pre- 
dicament was authorized to prohibit the National Com- 
missary from purchasing such surplusage, whatever 
might be the publick wants. To a friend in Congress, 
he in a private letter thus freely expressed his opinion. 

'* Certain I am, that unless Congress speaks in a 
Tiore decisive tone ; unless they are vested with pow* 
ers by the several States, competent to the great pur- 
poses of the war, or assume them as matter of right, 
and they, and the States respectively act with more 
energy than they hitherto have done ; that our cause 
is lost. We can no longer drudge on in the old way. 
By ill timing the adoption of measures, by delays in 
the execution of them, or by unwarrantable jealousies, 
we incur enormous expenses, and derive no benefit 
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ftvm thein. One State will comply with a requiaition 
from Congress, another neglects to do it, and a third 
(izecutes it by halves ; and all differ in the manner, 
the matter, or bo much in point of time, that we are 
always working up hill ; and, while such a system as 
the present one, or rather want of one prevails, we 
evei shall be unable to apply our strength or resources 
to any advantage. 

** This, my dear sir, is plain language to a member 
of Congress, but it is the language of truth and 
friendship. It is the result of long thinking, close ap- 
plication, and strict observation. I see one head gra- 
dually changing into thirteen. I see one army bran'^.h- 
ing into thirteen ; and instead of looking up to Con- 
gress as the supreme controlling power of the United 
States, considering themselves as dependent on their 
respective States. In a word, I see the power of Con- 
gress declining too fast for the coneequence and respect 
which are duo to them as the great representative body 
of America, and am fearful of the consequences.'* 

Although General Washington had weighty objec- 
tions to the plan of~ Congress, he exerted himself to 
carry it into effect. His persona] influonce was great- 
er than that of any other man in the union, and this 
new order of things required its full ezereiae. He 
wrote to the Executives and Legislatures of the seve- 
.ral States, stating the critical situation of publick 
affairs, pointing out tho fatal consequences that must 
ft.w from the inattention and neglect of those who 
a^ ne possessed the power of coertion,and urging them 
by all tho motives of patriotism and self-interest to 
comply with the requisitions of Congre«is. But each 
of the States folt its own burdens, and was dilatory in 
its efforts to promote a general interest. A system, 
which in its execution required the conjoint agency of 
thirteen Sovereignties, was too complex fox the prompt 
operations of a military body. 

In the course of the winter forage had failed, acd 
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many of the horses attached to the army had died, or 
were rendered oniit for use. General W^shingtoh 
therefore straggled with almost insuperable difficulties 
in supplying the army. He possessed no means to 
transport provisions from a distance but by impress- 
ment, and to this painful and oppressive mode, he was 
obliged frequently to recur. The unbounded confi- 
dence placed in his patriotism, wisdom, and prudence, 
enabled him to carry these measures into effect, amcng 
a people tenacious of individual rights, and jealous ^f 
the encroachment of power. 

The pay of the officers of the army had scarcely 
more than a nominal value. They were unable to 
support the appearance of gentlemen, or to furnish 
themselves with the conveniences which their situa 
tion required. The pride essential to the soldier was 
deeply wounded, general dissatisfaction manifested it- 
self, and increased the perplexities of the Commander 
in Chief. The officers of whole lines belonging to 
some of the States in a body, gave notice that on a 
certain day, they should resign their commissions, un- 
less provision was made for their honourable support. 
The animated representation of the danger of this rash 
measure to that country in whose service they had 
heroically suffered, induced them to proficr their ser- 
vices as volunteers uutil their successors should be 
appointed. This, their General without hesitation re^ 
jected, and the officers reluctantly consented to re- 
main in the army. 

A statement of the great difficulties which the Gene 
ral encountered, led Congress to depute a Committef 
of their body to camp, to consult with him upon mea- 
sures necessary to be adopted to remove the grievan- 
ces of the army. This Committee reported, '' That 
the army was unpaid for five months : that it seldom 
had more than six days provision in advance, and was 
on several occasions for several successive days, with- 
out meat ; that the army was destitute of forage ; that 
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the medical department bad neither sugar, tea, choco- 
late, wine, or spirituous liquors of any kind ; that every 
department of tiie army was without money, and had 
not even the shadow of credit left ; that the patience 
of the soldiers, borne down by the pressure of compli- 
cated sufferings, was on the point of being exhausted.*' 

Congress possessed not the means to apply adequate 
remedies to those threatening evils. They passed a 
resolution, which was all they could do, " That Cm- 
gross will make good to the lino of the army, and to 
the indepondent corps thereof, the deficiencies of their 
original pay, which had been-occasioned by the depre- 
ciation of the continental currency ; and that money 
or other articles heretofore received, should be consi- 
dered as advanced on account, to be comprehended in 
the settlement finally to be made." This resolution 
was published in general orders, and produced a good 
effect ; but did not remove the complaints of officers 
or men. The promise of future compensation from a 
country, whose neglect was conceived to be the source 
of all their sulTerings. they deemed a feeble basis of de- 
pendence, at the moment they were severely pressed 
by privations of every kind. 

Murmurs at length broke out into actual 
March 26. mutiny. Two of the Connecticut regi- 
ments paraded under arms announcing the 
intention to return home, or by their arms to obtain 
subsistence. The other regiments from Connecticut 
although they did not join in the revolt, exhib'ted no 
inclination to aid in suppressing the mutineers but by 
the spirited and prudent exertions of the officers, the 
ringleaders were secured, and the regiments brought 
back to their duty. 

Tho perplexities of a General, who commands an 
army in this situation, are not to be described. Whec 
the officers represented to the soldiery the greatness 
of the cause in which they were ez^gaged, and stated 
the late resolution <»f Congress in their favouri they 
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•nawered, that for five months they had received no 
pay, and that the depreciated state of the cunency 
would render tboir pay of no value when received ; 
they wanted present relief, and not prumises of distant 
«wmpensatk>n ; their sufferings were too great to be 
Mpported ; and they must have immediate and sub- 
stantial recompense for their services. To the com- 
plaints of the army were joined murmurs of the inhabit- 
ants of New- Jersey, on account of the frequent requi- 
sitions unavoidably made upon them. 

These disaffections were carried to New-Tork with 
the customary exaggerations of rumour. General 
Knyphausen, the commanding ofHcer at that post, sup* 
posing the American citizens and soldiers ripe for re- 
volt, passed over into New- Jersey with five thousand 
men, to avail himself of favourable events,^ 
Juke 6. tmd probably with the intention to drive 
General Washinoton from his camp at 
Morristown. He took the road to Springfield, and the 
behaviour of the Americans soon convinced him, he 
had been deceived in tJie report of their disaffected and 
mutinous disposition. The troops detached fromihe- 
army to oppose his progress, fought with obetinate 
bravery ; and the inhabitants seizing their arms with 
alacrity, emulated the spirit and persevering courage 
of the regular soldier. The enemy finding he must 
aneonnter serious opposition, halted at Connecticut 
fiurms, consigned most of the buildings of that village 
to the flames, and then retreated to Elizabeth Point, 
•pposite to Staten Island. 

While General Ejiyphausen lay at Elizabeth Point, 
8ir Henry Clinton, with four thousand men, returned 
firom the conquest of Charleston, South-Carolina, and 
joined him at that place. On the 23d of June Sir 
Henry moved by different routes, five thousand in- 
fiintry, and a large body of cavalry, with twenty pieces 
of artillery, towards Springfield. General Washikg- 
TOir supposed that his .determined object was the de> 
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■traction of the American camp and stores at Morris* 
town. The effective force at this time under his im« 
mediate command amounted to little more than three 
thousand men. Not being able to contend with the 
enemy, but with the advantage of ground, he made the 
best disposition of his small force to defend his post, 
and detached General Green with a thousand men to 
guard the defiles on the road, and particularly to dis- 
pute the enemy's passage of the bridge near Spring- 
field. This service was performed with great military 
judgment, and with the spirit and efficacy of disci- 
plined courage. When overpowered by numbers, Ge- 
neral Green drew up his brave band on the heights 
back of Springfield. Sir Henry Clinton was not dis- 
posed to attack him in his strong position, nor to en- 
counter the danger of proceeding to Morriptown, and 
leaving Green in his rear ; he therefore relinquished 
the object of his expedition, and, burning the town of 
Springfield, returned to New-Tork. 

General Washington keenly felt this insult offered 
to his country, and was deeply mortified at his inabili- 
ty to repel it. In a letter to a friend he observed, 
** Tou but too well know, and will regret with me the 
cause which justifies this insulting manoeuvre on the 
part of the enemy. It deeply affects the honour of the 
States, a vindication of which could not be attempted 
in our present circumstances, without most intimately 
hazarding their security ; at least so far as it may de- 
pend on the security of the army. Their character, 
their interest, their all that is dear, call upon them, in 
the most pressing manner to place the army immedi- 
ately on a respectable footing." 

Late in the spring the Marquis La Fayette returned 
from France wi^ the pleasing intelligence that hii 
government had resolved to assist the United States, 
by employing, this year, a respectable land and naval 
force in America. 

Thisgratefiil information re-animated the publiek 
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mind, and g^TO » new stinmlns to the agendj of Oon- 
^ets, and of the governments of the several states ; 
that preparation might be made to co-operate with the 
French armament oh its arrival. 

This event excited anew in the breast of the Com- 
mander in Chief the mingled emotions of ambitldn and 
patriotism. His country having solicited foreign aid, 
he felt the disgrace she must snffer, should the allies 
dnd her in a situation not to second their friendly as- 
•istance. He anticipated the deep wound that woald 
be inflicted on his own feelings, should the French 
Commanders find him the nominal head of a naked, 
destitute, and inefficient army. To prevent the evils 
that were apprehended, he addressed a circular letter 
to the governments of the states, urging them t:> ex- 
ertions proportionate to the present prospect of their 
country, and painting to their view the picture of dis- 
honour and ruin that must arise frcm the neglect to 
improve this prosperous tide in their affairs. 

Vigorous measures were in consequence adopted by 
Congress and by the states to recruit the army, to lay 
up magazines, and to enable their General to com- 
ply with the reasonable expectations of their allies ; 
but the agency of different bodies was necessary to 
carry these publick measures into effect, and their 
operation was dilatory. - On the 20th of June General 
Washington informed Congress that the army was 
yet destitute of many essential articles of clothing. 
" For the troops," he observed, ** to be without 
clothing at anytime is highly injurious to the service, 
and distressing to our feelings ; but the want will be 
more peculiarly mortifying when they come to act 
with our allies. *If it be possible I have no doubt im- 
mediate measures will be taken to relieve their dls* 
tresses. 

<^ ]t is also most sincerely to bo wished that there 
would be some supplies of clothing furnished to the 
officers. There are a great many whose Q<'*ndition is 
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•tin miserable. This is, in some iiurtftnces, the ease 
with the whole lines of states. It would be well lor 
their own sakes, and fi>r the pttblick j^ood, if they 
could be furnished. They will not be able, when our 
friends come to co-operate with us, to go on a common 
routiio of duty ; and if they should, they must, from 
tlieir appearance, be held in low estimation.'* 

Ir the near prospect of the arrival of the French 
•rmaments, the embarrassments of General Wasbiva- 
TOR increased. His army was not yet in a situation 
to co-operate with the allies, and he became extreme- 
ly anxious to know the force on which he might ab- 
solutely depend. He wished to attack New-York if 
the means were in his power. But to concert an atp 
tack upon this post with the French commanders, and 
in the .event be unable to execute his part of the en- 
gagement, he knew would dishonour the American 
arms, and oxpo«m the French marine force employed 
in the service, to destruction. Should prudence forbid 
an attempt upon New-Tork, his force might be com- 
petent to assail some other British post, and it. was 
highly expedient that the plan should be ripened, and 
all measures prepared for immediate action, the m«^ 
ment the French detachments should reach the conti- 
nent. The anxiety of the Commander iu Chief on this 
subject was disclosed in the following letter to C4>ngreBB. 

^* The season is come when we have every reason 
to expect the arrival of the fleet, and yet for want 
of this point of primary consequenco, it is impqe- 
■ible for me to form a system of co-operation. I have 
no basis to act upon ; and of course, were this 
generous succour of our ally now to arrive, 1 should 
.find myself in the most awkward, lembarrassiug, and 
painful situation. The General, and the Admiral, 
from the relation in which I stand, as soon as they ap- 
proach our coast, will require of me a plan of the 
measur<«s to be pursued, and there ought of right to 
be one prepared ; but cii^unutanced as I am, I c«u* 
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aoi even give them conjectures. From tlieee cob- 
uderAtioiM, I have suggeeted to the Committee, by • 
letter I had the honour of addressing them yesterday, 
tiae indk^nsable necessity of their writing again to 
the states, urging them to give immediate and precise 
lafiirmatiiMi of the measure they have taken, and of 
tiie result. The interest of the states, the honour and 
reputation of our councils, the justice and gratitude due 
to our allies, all require that I should without delay 
\m miahled to ascertain, and inform them what we can 
or cannot undertake. There is a point which ought 
a#w to be determined, on the success of which all our 
ftitttre operatioDS may ilepend, on which for want of 
knowing our prospects, I can make no decision, for 
foar of involving the fleet and army of our allies in cir- 
oamstances which would expose them, if not second- 
ed by us, to material inconvenience and hazard. 1 
sImlU be compelled to suspend it, and the delay may bo 
fiUal to our hopes." 

Congress had assured the French Minister thot 
they would bring this campaign twenty-five thousand 
men into the field ; that to these such detachments of 
militia should be added as to make a force competent, 
when supported by a naval armament, to attack any 
of the British posts. They had also engaged to lay 
up magazines of provisions adequate to the demands 
of the armies of tho United States, and of any divi- 
sion of French troops, acting in concert with them. 
€Mlthis account the deficiencies of the army lay with 
tho more gallii^g weight upon the mind of General 
WuwiNOTOir. 

While he wao revolving this important subject, Sir 
Haw^ Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot returned from 
SoQth^Carolina to New-Tork, whose garrison now 
n wBs i e t ed of eleven thousand regular troops. The 
pSQSpoot of successful operations against this post was 
by the event greatly diminished. In the absence of 
tho Bcitish armament it had been proposed by the 

Vol I. 18 
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American Comn.andor, that tho French fleet should, 
A8 8(yjn as it reached tho American coast, block up the 
harbour of New- York, and co-operate with the army 
in the attack upon that place. But in this change of 
circumstances, he conceived it adviseable that the 
French squadron should enter the harbour of New- 
port, land their troops, and there wait until a plan of ' 
joint operation should be formed. 

At length the first division of Freneh 
July 10. troops reached the American shore, consist 
ing of between five and six thousand men, 
with a large train of battering and field artillery. These 
forces were commanded by Count de Rochambeaa, 
whose government had placed him under the command 
of General Washington. The Count brought infor- 
mation, that a second division would follow him as 
soon as transports could be fitted to bring them. 

The principal French and American officers assidu- 
ously cultivated a mutual affection between the two 
armies ; and the Commander in Chief recommended 
to the officers of the United States to ingrail on the 
American cockade, a white relief, as an emblem of the 
alliance of the two powers. 

At the arrival of tlie French, the Americans were 
unprepared to act with them, nor did the American 
General know what force w6uld ultimately be brought 
into the field. But it became necessary for him to 
make arrangements with the French commanders for 
offensive operations against the enemy, on the arrival 
of the reinforcements. In this weighty transaction, 
ho consulted the honour and interest of the United 
States, rather than the existing condition of his army. 
Confiding in the successful efibrts that his country* 
men would, on this occasion make, he communicated 
to Count de Rochambeau, his intention to comf^y 
with the engagements into which Congress had enter* 
ed with the Court of Versailles. 

The solicitude of the General on this subject, ap- 
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pears in the following communication, which at the 
time he made to the President of Congress ** Pressed 
on all sides by a choice of difficulties, iu a moment 
which required deciuon, I have adopted that line of 
conduct which comported with ihe dignity and faitli 
of Congress; 'the reputation of these States, and the 
honour of our arms. I have sent on definitive pro- 
posals of co-operation to the French General and Ad- 
miral. Neither the period of the season, nor a re- 
gard to decency would permit delay. The die is 
cast : and it remains with the States, either to fulfil 
their engagements, preserve their credit, and support 
their independence, or to involve us in disgrace and 
defeat. Notwithstanding the failure pointed out by 
the Committee, I shall proceed, on the supposition 
that they will, ultimately consult their own interest 
and lionour, and not to suffer us to fail for the want of 
moans which it is evidently in their power to afford. 
Wliat has been done, and is doing by some of the 
States, confirms the opinion I have entertained of suf 
ficient resources in the country. Of the disposition 
of the people to submit tc any arrangements for bring- 
ing them forth, I see no reasonable ground to doubt. 
If we fail for the want of proper exertions in any of 
the governments, 1 trust the responsibility will fall 
where it ought ; and that I shall stand justified to 
Congress, my country, and the world." 

The plan of joint operation was formed upon the 
presumption, that the French would maintain a naval 
superiority in the American sea. But soon afler the 
arrival of the French, the British on this station, were 
reinforced by a squadron superiour to that which con- 
voyed the troops of His Most Christian Majesty. Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral Greaves contemplated an 
attack upon the French in their new station, and afler 
great delay, six thousand troops of Iho flower of theii 
army were embarked, and supprjrted by the fleet, sail- 
ed to Huntingdon Bay. Tin* the commanders here 
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learning the improred state of the fortifications at 
Newport, laid aside the expedition. During these 
oiovemonts, General Wasiiikoton collected his force 
and crossed the North River, with the intention to at- 
tAck Now- York, should the British General proceed 
in his attempt against the French. He confidently ex* 
pected in this case to establish himself in some com- 
manding position, which would not only compel Ge- 
neral Clinton to abandon his enterprise, but also facili- 
tate the success of his operations against the city. 
Tiie return of Sir Henry induced the American Ge« 
neral to recross into New- Jersey, and to post his army 
at Orangetown. To expedite the meditated operation 
against New-Tork, he also took possession of ground 
about Dobb's ferry, ten miles above King's bridge, and^ 
erected works to command the river. 

Th^ offensive measures to be pursued by the allies 
were suspended upon the event of the French naval 
force in America being rein^roed. General Wash- 
iiTQTON exerted himself to be in the best state of pre- 
paration, to embrace any opportunity that might pre- 
sent to annoy the enemy. 

At this critical moment, Congress, agunst the re 
monstrance of the Commander in Chief, and all hii 
General Officers, introduced those essential changes 
in the Quarter Master General's department, which 
induced General Green to resign the office of Quarter 
Master. Colonel Pickering was appointed his succes- 
sor, who, in the full exorcise of a mind, judicious, ac- 
tive, and indefatigable, found it impossible to execute 
the business of the department on the plan of CongreM. 

The stores of the Commissary failing, General 
Washingtok was obliged to open and exhaust the 
magazines of West Point, and to forage upon the al- 
ready distrened inhabitants of the country, in the 
neighbourhood of his camp. These deficiencies at 
the moment that brilliant achievements wore general- 
ly expected, gave a presage of disappointment. 
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The Hftcond French armament was daily expected, 
hod General Washihotor had ordered a large body 
of militia into the field ; but the difficulty of procur- 
ing rabsistence led him to countermand tho order for 
their march to canip, althougli their aid would be es- 
■entiai in the event of active operation?. 

The American and French Cominanderi 

Sept. 21. met at Hartford to complete tho general 

system of subsequent operations, and they 

agreed to direct their offensive measures against tb« 

British post in New-Tork. 

While expectations of immediate and effectual aid 
from France were entertained tlirough the Unite 1 
States, information was brought, that the necond 
armament destined for America was blocked up in tho 
harbour of Brest, and would not this season rcacli the 
American Continent. The flattering prospect of ter- 
minating the war by tho conquest of the British posts 
in a moment vanished ; and elevated views of brilliant 
success were succeeded by disappointment and cha- 
grin. General Washington himself had admitted 
the persuasion, that the campaign would end in a de- 
cisive manner ; and he felt the deepest mortification 
at its failure. '' We are," he observed in a leiter to a 
friend, '< now drawing to a close an inactive campaign, 
the beginning of which appeared pregnant with events 
of a very favourable complexion. I hoped, but I hoped 
in vain, that a prospect was opening which would enable 
me to fix a period to my military pursuits, and restore 
me to doraestick life The favourable disposition if 
Spain, the promised succour from France, the rjom- 
bined force in the West Indies, the declaration of 
Russia, (acceded to by other powers of Europe, bu- 
rn Jiating to tho naval pride arid power* of Great ^Bri- 
tain) the superiority of France and Spain by sea in 
Europe, the Irish claims and EngUsh disturbances, 
formed in the aggregate, an opinion in my breast 
which is not very susceptible of peaceful dreams, that 
18 • 
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4.he hour of deliTerance was not far diiUnt ; for that 
however unwilling Great Britain might be to yield the 
point) it woold not be in her power to eontinne the 
contest But alas ! These prospects, flattering as they 
were, have proved delusory ; and I see nothing before 
us but accumulating distress. We have been half of 
our time without provisions, and are likely to continue 
■o. We have no magazines, nor money to form them. 
We have lived upon expedients, until we can liveno 
onger. In a word, the history of the war is a hislo 
ry of false hopes and temporary devices, instead of 
system and economy. It is in vain, however, to look 
back, nor is it our business to do so Our case is not 
desperate, if virtue exists in the people, and there is 
wisdom among our rulers. But to suppose tbftt this 
great revolution can be accomplished by a temporary 
army ; that this army will be subsisted by state sup- 
plies, and that taxation alone is adequate to our wants, 
is in my opinion absurd, and as unreasonable as to ex- 
pect an inversion of the order of nature to accommo- 
date itself to our views. If it were necessary, it 
would be easily proved to any person of a moderate 
understanding, that an annual army, or any army 
raised on the spur of the occasion, besides being un- 
qualified for the end designed, is, in various ways, 
which could be enumerated, ten times more expensive 
than a permanent body of men under good organiza- 
tion and military discipline; which never was, nor 
ever will be the case with new troops. A thousand 
arguments, resulting from experience and the nature 
of things might also bo adduced to prove that the 
army, if it is to depend on state supplies must disband 
or starve ; and that taxation alone, (especially at this 
late hour) cannot furnish the means to carry on the 
war. Is it not time to retract from orrour, and bene- 
fit from experieno .'' or do we want further proof of 
the ruinous system, we have pertinaciously adhered 
to?" 
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At Uie time, tbe coimtry was ezhftuitiog its r«- 
tMuroes, and General Washingtov, under innuinera- 
Uo embarrassments exerting everj power to obtain an 
hoBottiable peace, treason entered the strong hold of 
independence, and planned the destruction of the in- 
iuA states of America. General Arnold early ar-l 
wannljr embraced the American cause. His enter- 
prising spirit, his invincible fortitude, his heroick and 
persevering ardour in battle, had exalted his mili- 
tary character in his own country and in Europe. 
Being incapacitated for the duties of the field, by tlie 
wounds he received before Quebeck, and at Saratoga, 
he was appointed Commandant in Philadelphia, when 
the British evacuated that city. In this flattering 
command, he adopted a style of living above his 
means, and soon found himself loaded with debt. To 
relieve himself he entered into various schemes of 
speottirtion, and was unsuccessful in all. Hollow at 
heart, he had recourse to fraud and peculation. These 
practices rendered him odious to the citizens, and gave 
offence te government. At length formal complaints 
were lodged against him ; and Congress ordered his 
trial by a Court Martial. By this Court he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be reprimanded by the Com- 
mander in Chief. The sentence was approved by 
CongiTMS, and carried into execution by General 
WjLSBiifOTOH. In the gold that was to reward his 
treason, Arnold expected relief from his pecuniary em- 
barrassments ; and his implacable spirit sought its re- 
venge of his country by betraying into the hand of 
her enemy the post that had been called the Gibraltar 
nf America. 

West t'oint was the first post in importance within 
the United States. Its great natural strength had been 
lAoreased by ^yery expense and labour of fortification ; 
Mid it was an object on which General WAsuiNOTAjf 
perpetually kept liis eye. This fortress Arnold select- 
ed to give consequence to bis aposl^iucy. My the sui- 
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render of thii into the hancU of the Brituh commander, 
he expected to ensure a high price for hie treason, and, 
at the same moment, to mffict a mortal wound upon 
his country. His measures were artfully adopted to 
accomplish his perfidious purpose. He obtained a 
letter from a member of Congress to Groneral Wash- 
iHGToir, recommending him to the command of this 
important post. He induced General Schuyler to 
mention to the Commander in Chief, his desire to re* 
join the army, and tiis inclination to do garrison duly 

At the time General Washiroton was moving 
down to New- York, when Sir Henry Clinton had em- 
barked a large body of troops, with the design to attack 
the French at Newport, he offered the command of 
the left wing of the army to General Arnold, who de- 
clined on the plea that his wound unfitted him for the 
active duties of the field ; but he intimated a desire to 
command at West Point. Knowing his ambition for 
military fame, the General was surprised that Arnold 
declined this &vourable opportunity to distinguish 
himself; but the purity of his own mind forbade him 
to suspect an officer of treason, whose blood had been 
freely shed in the cause of liis country, and he grati- 
fied him with the solicited command. 

Under fictitious names, and in the disguise of mer- 
cantile business, Arnold had already opened a corre- 
spondence with Sir Henry Clinton through Major 
Andr6, Adjutant General of the British army. To 
him the British General committed the maturing of 
Amold^s treason, and to facilitate measures for its exo* 
eution, the Vulture sloop of war conveyed him up the 
North river. Under a pass for John Anderson, Andr^ 
came on shore in the night, and had a personal inter- 
view with Arnold without the American works. The 
morning opened upon them before their business was 
accomplished. Arnold told Andr6 that his return on 
board the Vulture by daylight was Impracticable, and 
that he mu^t be concealed until *he next night. For 
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this purpose he was conducted within an Amerieaa 
post, and spent the daj with Arnold. In the coarse of 
the day a gun was brought to iiear on the Vulture, 
which obliged her to shifl her station ; and at night 
the boatmen on this account refused to carry AndrA 
on board the sloop. 

The return to New York by land, was the only U- 
(emative lefl. To render the attein|;t the more saib, 
Major Andr6 laid aside his uniform) which he had y«l 
worn under a surtout, and in a plain coat, on horse* 
Uack, began his journey. Ho was furnished with a 
passport signed by Arnold , in which permission was 
granted to John Anderson " to go to the lines of White 
Plains, or lower if be thought proper, he being oa 
publick service."- Alone, and without having excited 
suspicion, he passed the American guards, and wee 
silently congratulating himself that he had passed aH 
danger, when his imaginary security was disturbed by 
three militia men, who wore scouring the country be* 
tweoB the outposts of the hostile armies. They sud* 
deuly seized the brjdle of his Lorse, and challenged 
his busines-i in that place. The surprise of the mo- 
ment put him off his guard, and instead of showing 
his pass, he hastily asked the men, ^* where do you be* 
long?" they answered, '< to below," meaning Now* York. 
The Major instantly replied, '* so do I." He declared 
himself to be a British officer, and pressed for permi»^ 
lion to proceed on the urgent busineas on which he 
was employed. 

The mistake was soon apparent, and he ottered the 
IDen a purse of gold and a valuable gold watoh, for 
permissioB to pass ; and on condition that they would 
■ecompany him to the city, he promised them present 
reward and future promotion. But the patriotism of 
these yeomen could not be bribed. 

They proceeded to search Andr6, and found secreted 
in his soots, in the hand waiting of Arnold, exact re* 
turns of the state of the force«, ordnance, and defenoes 
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of West Point, with critical romarks on the works, and 
ether important papers. They conducted their prison- 
er to Lieutenant Colonel Jameson, who commanded 
the troops on the lines. Their names were John 
Paolding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Vert. Con 
gross eventually settled on each of them an annua? 
pension of two hundred dollars during life ; and pre- 
sented each with a silver medal, on one side of which 
was a shield with the inscription '' Fidelity ;' and on 
the other the motto " Amor Patriie." 

Andr6 still passed as John Anderson, and requested 
permission to write to General Arnold to inform him 
that Anders(,n was detained. The Colonel thought- 
lessly permitted tlie letter to be sent. Colonel Jame- 
son forwarded to General Washington the papers 
found on the prisoner, and a statement of the manner 
in which he was taken. The General was then on 
his return from Hartford, and the express unfortunately 
took a road different from that on which he was tra- 
velling, and passed him. This occasioned so great loss 
of time, that Arnold having received Andr6's letter, 
made his escape on board the Vulture, before the or- 
der for his arrest arrived at West Point. 

As soon as Andr^ thought that time had been given 
for Arnold to make his escape, he threw off the dis- 
guise which was abhorrent to his nature, and assumed 
his appropriate character of ingenuousness and honour. 
The express which conveyed the intelligence of his 
capture, was charged with a letter from him to Ge- 
neral Washington, in which, he declared Us xiam« 
and rank, stated that he had, by order of his Generali 
Sir Henry Clinton, conresponded with Arnold, that 
his intention was to have met him on neutral ground, 
and that against his stipulation he had been brought 
within an American post. Attempting to make his 
escape from it he had been betrayed into the vile con- 
dition of an enemy in disguise, and he requested that, 
" wnaiovtfi his fate might be, a decency of treatment 
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might be observed, which would mark, that though 
unfortunate he was branded with nothing that was dis- 
honourable, and that he was inyolantarily an impostor. 
The decorous and manly deportment of Andr6 greatly 
interested in his favour the American army and nation. 
He was endowed with properties to conciliate general 
esteem. His character is thus beautifully painted by 
the late General Hamilton, who without envy might 
have contemplated his eminent qualities, for they were 
not equal to his own. " There was MinethUig singu- 
larly interesting in the charactw of Andri. To an ex- 
oellent understanding, w*^ improved by education and 
travel, he united a peculiar elegance of mind and man- 
ners, and the advantages of a pleasing person. It is 
said that he possessed a pretty taste for the fine artSi 
and Wl himself attained some proficiency in poetry, 
DHisick, and painting. His knowledge appeared with- 
out ostentation, and embellished by a diffidence that 
rarely accompanies so many talents and accomplish- 
ments, which left you to suppose more than appeared. 
His sentiments were elevated and inspired esteem, 
they had a softness that conciliated affection. His elo 
eution was handsome, his address eany, polite, and in- 
sinuating. By his merit he had acquired the unlimited 
confidence of his General, and w"s making rapid pro- 
gress in military rank and reputation. But in the 
height of his career, flushed with neW hopes from the 
execution of a project t|ie most beneficial to his party 
that could be devised, he is at once precipitated from 
the summit of prosperity, sees all the expectations of 
his ambition blasted, and himself ruined. The charae 
tor I have given of him is drawn partly from what 1 
■aw of him myself, and partly from information. I am 
aware that a man of real merit is never seen in so fa- 
vourable a light as through the medium of adversity. 
The clouds that surround him are so many shades that 
get off his good qualities. Misfortune cuts down little 
vanities, that in prosperous times serve as so mao^ 
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impute in hill virtues ; and gives a tone to Luinanity thst 
Mtkes his worth more amiable. 

**^ Hifl Bpectatoni, who enjoy a happier lot, are leM 
frone to detract from it through envy ', and are much 
dieposed by compassion to give the credit he deservei^ 
MMd perhaps even to magnify it.'* 

General Wasuikgtoh referred the case of Msjof 
Andr6 to a Board of fourteen General officers. Of 
this Board General Green was President, and the ib« 
reign Generals La Fayette and Steuben were menberSb 
They were to deternHQe in what character he was io 
be considered, and what punishment ought to be in- 
flicted. This Board treated theh- prisoner with the ut- 
most delicacy and tenderness. They desired htm ta 
imswer no question that embarrassed h^ feeling* 
But, concerned only ibr his honour, lie frank^ con- 
lessed he did not come on shore under the sanction <if 
a flag, and stated so fnlly all facts respecting himself, 
that it became unnecessary to examine a single wit- 
ness ; but he cautiously guarded against communica- 
tions which would involve the guzlt of others. 

The Board reported the important facts in the ease, 
and gave it as their opinion that Andr6 was a Spj^, and 
that agreeably to the laws and usages of nations^ he 
ought to suffer death. His ozecution took place next 
day. 

Andr6 was reconciled to death, but not to the mode 
of dying, which the laws of war had assigned to pef* 
•eus in his situation. He wished to die as a soldief , 
not as a. criminal. In language, which proved him 
possessed of the nicest feelings of heroism and honous, 
he wrote to General Washinston, Si^iciting that h« 
might not <fie on a gibbet : hut the stern maxims of 
justice foibade a compliance with the request, although 
the sensibility of the General was wounded by a lelb- 
■el. 

MBJjtat Andr^ walked wilh composure to the place 
•f •xecution between two American officers. When 
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he belMld the instrament of ais fate, he asked with 
some emotion, '' must I die m this manner ?" *^ It i*t 
onayoidable/* was the answer. He replied, *^ 1 am re 
conciled to my fate, but not to the mode ;" but imme 
diately added, '* it will be but a momentary pang * 
With a countenance of serenity and magnanimity 
which melted the heart of every spectator, he moimt 
•d the cart. Being asked at the iatal moment if h« 
wished to say any thing, only that *' you will witness 
to the world, that I die like a brave man." 

Never, perhaps, did an execution of this kind more 
deeply interest the finer feelings of human nature. 

The Genoral officers, who reported his case, lament- 
ed the necessity they were under to advise that as a 
spy he should be hung ; and the heart of General 
Washihotor was wrung with anguisn when he sign- 
ed his death warrant. But the fatal wound that would 
have been inflicted on the country, had Arnold's trea- 
son succeeded, made the sacrifice necessary for the 
publick safety. The American officers universally 
discovered a sympathy for the unfortunate suflercr, 
htkd the sensibility of the publick was greatly excited 
on the occasion. 

Great, but unavailing endeavours had beed used by 
Sir Henry Clinton to save Major Andr6. Even Ar- 
nold had the presumption to write a threatening letter 
to General Washington on the subject. The Gene- 
ral deigned not to answer his letter, but he conveyed 
to him his wife and his baggage. The merits and the 
fttte of Andr^ gave a darker shade to the bareness and 
treachery of Arnold, and he became an object of pub- 
lick detestation and abhorrence. " Andre," observ«^d 
General Washington in a letter to a friend, ^' has met 
his fate with that fortitude which was to be expected 
from an accomplished man and gallant officer ; but I 
am mistaken if at this time Arnold is undergoing the 
torments of a mental bell. He wants feeling : from 
some traits of his eliaractcr, which have lately come 
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to my knowledge, ne seems to have been so hackney- 
ed in crime, so lost to all sense of honour and shame, 
that while his faculties still enable him to continue Ms 
sordid pursuits, there will be no time for remorse.'** 

Arnold published at New-Tork, an addiress to the 
inhabitants of America, and a proclamation to the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the American army. In thesd 
publications, he attempted to sow the seeds of disafiec- 
lion t^ the government among the citizens, and to al- 
lure, oy the prospect of emolument and pvomotioB, 
numbers from the army to the British standard ; but 
these publications met with uniyersal indignation and 
contempt. During the whole period of the revolution- 
ary war, the infamous Arnold was the only American 
officer who deserted his banners, and turned his sword 
against the bosom of his country. 

On the discovery of the defection of Arnold, Gen- 
eral Washington strengthened the garrison of West 
Point, and moved the army to a position to support it, 
should Sir Henry Clinton make an attempt to carry 
the post. But although he had acquired a correct 
knowledge of itd works, and was assisted by the ad- 
vice of Arnold, be was not inclined to hazard the as* 
sault unaided by plot and stratagem. 

The state of the army lay perpetually upon thw 
mind of the Commander in Chief. Not wholly dis- 
couraged by former unsuccessful attempts to persuade 
( *ongres8 to adopt a permanent military establisbiAeivt, 
lie embraced the inactive period of this campaign 
once mor? to address that honourable body on tliiii 
important subject. 

* Colonel Hamilton in a private letter to a fiiend unfolded 
the practices to which General Washington here alhides. 
" This man (Arnold) is in every sense despicable. In additiofi 
to the scene of knaveiy and pixistituUon (luring his command 
in Philadelphia, which the late seizure of his papers has irn- 
folded, the history of his command at West Point is a hasUpfy 
of little as well as g-«at villanies. He practised eveiy dirty 
ast of peculation axl even stooped to connexions with the sut- 
lers of the garrison to defraud the publick.^' 
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His letter was dated as early as August, while ex- 
erting himself to be in readiness to co-operate with 
the French troops, and he observed, 

^* But while we are meditating offensive operations 
which may either not be undertaken at all, or bein^f 
modertaken may fail, I am persuaded Congress are not 
inattentive to the present state of the army, and wib 
view in the same light with me the necessity of pro- 
viding in time against a period (the first of January) 
when one half of our present force will dissolve. The 
shadow of an army that will remain, will have every 
motive, except mere patriotism, to abandon the service. 
without the hope, which has hitherto supported them, 
of a change for the better. This is almost extinguish- 
ed now, and certainly will not outlive the campaign, 
unless it finds something more to rest upon. This is 
a truth of which every spectator of the distress of the 
a«*my cannot help being convinced. Those at a difl- 
tance may speculate differently ; but on the spot an 
opinion to the contrary, judging human nature on tho 
usual scale, would be chimerical. 

'^ The honourable the Committee of Congress, wh9 
have seen and heard for themselves, will add their tes- 
timony to mine ; and t-he wisdom and justice of Con- 
gress cannot fail to give it the most serious attention. 
To me it will appear miraculous, if our aifairs can 
BHtdntain themselves much longer in their present 
train. If either the temper or resources of the coun- 
try will not admit of an alteration, we may expeol 
soon to be redueed to the humiliating condition of 
seeing tiie cause of America, m Amcri'^a, upheld by 
foreign arms. The generosity of our allies has t 
claim to all our confidence, and all our gratitude ; but 
it is neither for the honour of America, nor fi>r thii 
interest of the common cause, to leave the work «j|' 
*irely to them.** 

After assigning his reasons for the opinion th»t 
Oi^at Britain would continue the war he proc««d0y 
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'* The inference irom these reflections is, that we 
cannot count upon a speedy end to the war ; and tliat 
it is the true policy of America not to content herself 
with temporary expedients, but to endeavour, if possi- 
ble, to give consistency and validity to her measnrcs, 
An essential step to this will be immediately to devise 
a plan and put it in execution, for providing men in 
time to replace those who will leave us at the end of 
the year, and for subsisting and for making a reasona- 
ble allowance to the officers and soldiers. 

■^ The plan for this purpose ought to be of general 
operation, and such as will execute itself. Experience 
has shown that a peremptory draught will be the only 
effectual one. If a draught for the war or for three 
years can be effected, it ought to Le made on every ac- 
count ; a shorter period than a year is inadmissible. 

*^ To one who has been witness to the evils brought 
upon us by short enlistments, the system appears tc 
have been pernicious beyond description ; and a crowd 
of motives present themselves to dictate a change. It 
may easily be shown that all the misfortunes we have 
met with in the military line are to be attributed to 
this cause. 

" Had wo formed a permanent army in the begin- 
ning, which, by the continuance of the same men in 
service, had been capable of discipline, we never 
should have had to retreat with a handful of mor across 
the Delaware, in 1776, trembling for the state of Ame- 
rica, which nothing but the infatuation of the enemy 
could have saved ; we should not have remained aA 
the succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes 
scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordi- 
nary guards, liable at every moment to be dissipated, 
if they had only thought proper to march against us ; 
we shouM not have been under the necessity of fight- 
ing at Brandywine, with an unequal number of raw 
troops, and sAerwards of seeing Philadelphia fall it 
prey to a victorious army ; we should not have been at 
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' Valley Forge with less thaii half the force of the eno* 
my, destitute of every thing, in a situation neither to 
resist nor to retire -, we should not have seen New- 
York lefl with a handful of men, yet an overmatch (or 
the main army of them states, while the principal pari 
of tlieir force was detached for the reduction of two 
of them ; we should not have found ourselres thin 
spring so weak as to bo insulted by five thousand men, 
unable to protect our baggage and magazines, their 
security depending on a good countenance, and a want 
of enterprise in the enemy ; we should not have been 
the greatest part of the war uiferiour to the enemy, 
indebted for our safety to their inactivity, enduring 
frequently the mortification of seeing invitmg oppor* 
tunities to ruin them, pass unimproved tor want of a 
force which the country was completely able to afford; 
to see the country ravaged, our towns burnt, the in- 
habitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity 
from the same cause. 

" There m er jry reason to believe the war has been 
protracted on this account. Our opposition being less, 
made the successes of the enemy greater. The fluc- 
tuation of the army kept alive theft hopes ; and al 
every period of the dissolution of a considerable part 
of it, they have flattered themselves with some de- 
cisive advantages. Had we kept a permanent army on 
foot, the enemy could have had nothing to hope for, 
and would, in all probability, have listened to termi 
long since. If the army is lefl in its present situatioiiy 
it must continue an encouragement to the efforts of tiM 
enemy ; if it is put in a respectable one, it must have 
a contrary effect, and nothing [ believe will tend more 
to give us peace the ensuing winter. It will be an 
interesting winter. Many circumstances will contri- 
bute to a negotiation. An army on foot, not only for 
another campaign, but for many campaigns, would de- 
termine the enemy to pacifick measures, and enable xu 
to insist upon favourable terms in forcible language 
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An^ army insignUicuit in numbers, dinatisfiedy crom- 
bliojto pieces, would be the strongest temptation they 
could have to try the experiment a little longer. It 
is an old maxim, that the surest way to make a good 
peace, is to be prepared tor war." 

Congress having at length resolved to new model 
the army, determined upon the number of regiments 
of infantry and cavalry, which shouM compose their 
military establishment, and apportioned upon the seve- 
ral states their respective quotas. The states were re- 
quired to rairie their men for the war, and to have 
them in the field by the first of the next January : 
bat provision was made, that if any state should find 
it impracticable to raise its quota by the first of De- 
cember, this state might supply the deficiency by men 
engaged to serve for a period not short of one year. 

This arrangement of Congress was submitted tp 
the Commander in Chief, and his opinion desired upon 
it. He in a respectful manner stated his objections to 
the plan. The number of men' contemplated was, he 
conceived, too small, and he proposed that tne number 
of privates in each regiment should he increased- In- 
stead of distinct rcgime.nts of cavalry, he recommend- 
ed legionary corps, that the horse might always be 
supported by the infantry attached to them. He de- 
plored the necessity of a dependence on state agency 
to recruit and support the army, and lamented that 
Congress had made provision for the deficiency of any 
Btste to procure men for the war, to be supplied by 
temporary draughts , because, he conceived that the 
ftetes upon the urgent requisition of Congress, would 
have brought their respective quotas into the field for 
the war ; but the provision for deficiency being madey 
their exertions would be weak, and the alternative 
generally embraced. He warmly recommended ho« 
nourable provision for the officers. 

The repeated remonstrances of General Wasrino- 
TON, supported bv the chastisements of experience, 
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finally induced Congress to lay aside their jeaiou«y of 
a standing army, and to adopt a military establish 
ment for tne war. 

The expected superiority of the French at sea fbjl- 
ing, the residue of the campaign passed away withont 
any remarkable event. The hostile armies merely 
watched each other's motions, imtil the inclemency 
of the season forced them into winter quarters. The 
PonnsylTania line wintered at Morristown ; the Jersey 
line about Pompton on the confines of New-Tork and 
New-Jersey ; and the troops belonging to the New- 
England States at West Point and its Ticinity, on both 
sides of the N orth river. The New- fork line had pi u 
viously been stationed at Albany, to oppose any inva 
sion that might be made from Canada, and here it re 
nuuned through the winter. 
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1781. ARNOLD, having been appointed a Brigadier 
General in the Britinh arrny, was with about sixteen 
hundred men detached to invade Virginia. With his 
armed ships he sailed up James* river, and at Rich- 
mond and other places destroyed publick and private 
property to a great amount. He at length indicated a 
design to establish a permanent post at Portsmouth. 

The French fleet since its arrival on the American 
coast had been blocked up in the harbour of Newport, 
and the land forces had remained inactive in that town. 
But about this time the British blockading squadron 
■nffered by a violem storm, and a temporary superiority 
was given to the French. 

General WashiWgton thought tha^ a fair opportu 
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Dity presented to strike a decisive blow at the British 
detachment in Virginia, and to obtain the person of 
Arnold. In pursuance of this scheme, the General 
detached the Marquis La Fayette to Virginia with 
twelve hundred of the American infantry : at the same 
time he requested the co-operation of the French from 
Rhode Island. The commanding officers gladly em- 
braced the opportunity to engage in active services, 
that might prove advantageous to their American al- 
lies. 

On the death of Admiral Temay, at Newport, the 
command of the fleet devolved on Destonches. In 
compliance with the request of General Washington, 
he sailed with his whole squadron for the 
Chesapeak, having eleven hundred land 
troops on board. The British Admiral Arbuthnot hav- 
ing repaired the damages sustained by the storm, im- 
mediately followed tho French, and on the 25th an 
action took place between the two hostile fleets. The 
battle ended without loss to either fleet, but the fruits 
of victory were on the side of the English. The joint 
expedition was frustrated, the French returned to New* 
port, and Arnold was rescued from the fate which he 
merited. 

The winter of 1781 in a degree renewed the privations 
and sufferings of the American army. The men were 
badly clothed and scantily fed ; and they had served 
almost a year without pay. Without murmuring they 
long endured their accumulated distresses. But the 
fbititude of the firmest men may be worn down. Dis 
heartened by their sufferings, despairing of relief, and 
dissatisfied, that their country did not make more ef- 
fectual exertions for their support, the spirit of mutiny 
broke out with alarming appearances. 

The Pennsylvania line stationed at Morristown, with 
the exception of th'ee regiments, revolted. On a con- 
certed signal, the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates turned out with their arms, and announced the 
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design of marehing to the seat of Congreety there to 
demftnd a redress of their intolerable grievances. The 
mutiny defied opposition. In the attempt to quell it, 
one officer was killed, and several dangerously wound- 
ed. General Wayne, in a threatening attitude, drew 
his pistol, the mutineers presented their bayonets to 
his breast and said, ** General, we love and respect you, 
but if you fire, you are a dead man. We are not going 
to the enemy, on the contrary if they were now to come 
out, you should see us fight under your orders with as 
much alacrity as ever ; but we will no longer be amus- 
ed, we are determined on obtaining what is our just 
due." Thirteen hundred of them, under officers of 
their own election, marched in order for Princeton 
with their arms and six field pieces. They comn^itted 
no othir act of violence, than to demand of the inha 
bitants provisions for their necessary support. 

Congress sent a Committee of their own body to 
confer with them. They demanded the redress of 
their grievances as the basis of accommodation. Sir 
Henry Clinton sent out agents to invite them to his 
standard, promising them more advantageous terms 
than those demanded of Congress. They with indig 
nation rejected his proposals, and delivered over his 
emissaries to General Wayne, who hanged them as 
spies. President Reed offered the mutineers a purse 
of a hundred guineas as a reward for the surrender 
of the British emissaries. This they refused, declaring 
that " what they had done was only a duty they owed 
their country, and they neither desired, nor would re- 
ceive any reward but the approbation of that country, 
for which they had so oflen fought and bled.** 

The Council of Pennsylvania appoin^^ed Mr. Reed, 
their President, and General Potter, a Committee to 
compromise with the soldiery, to whom the gentlemen 
froiU Congress transferred their powers. The Com- 
mittee felt themselves compelled to yield more to the 
demands of these soldiers in a state of mutiny, than 
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would h&ve retained them quietly in their ranks, had 
the government of Pennsylvania seasonably attended 
to their pressing wants. Most of the artillerists, and 
many of the infantry were discharged, because their 
time of service was vaguely expressed in the orders 
under which they had enlisted. The residue received 
furloughs for forty days ; and the whole line was, for 
this period, absolutely dissolved. 

I'he evil did not rest with the troops of Pennsylva* 
nia. Some of the Jersey brigade at Pompton caught 
their complaining spirit, and imitated their mutinous 
example. The mutineers were mostly foreigners, and 
they made the same claims upon the country, which 
had been granted to the Pennsylvania line. 

The former instance of mutiny had taken place at a 
distance from head quarters, and General Washing- 
ton, upon serious deliberation, had resolved, not to 
hazard his authority as Conmiander in Chief, in the 
attempt to bring the revolters to order by the influence 
of his personal character ; but to leave the delicate 
transaction with the civil government of the state , 
and he was satisfied with the result. But lie perceived 
the importance of arresting the progress of a spirit, 
which threatened the dissolution of his army. Relying 
on the firmness and patriotism of the New-England 
battalions, wliich were composed almost exclusively 
of native Americans, he determined to reduce the 
Jersey revolters to unconditional subjection. General 
. Howe was detached on this service, which he prompt- 
ly performed. Two or three of the ringleaders were 
executed on the spot, and complete subordination was 
restored in the brigade. 

The mutiny was suppressed, but causes of uneasi- 
ness remained, and these were not confined to the 
army. The money received into the national treasury 
from taxes imposed by state authorities, bore no pro- 
poition to the publick expense. The magazines wers 
exhausted, and the states were so deficient in fur 
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dishixig prorisions for the army, that supplies of every 
description were of necessity obtained by impressment. 
Publick credit being gone, the certificates of property 
in this manner taken, were considered of little value, 
and general uneasiness and murmuring ensued. These 
evils threatened the destruction of the army, and the 
loss of the American cause, unless a vital remedy was 
speedily applied to the publick disease. 

The Court of London became intimately acquainted 
with the interiour situation of the United States, and 
in consequence entertained sanguine expectations of a 
complete conquest of the States south of the Hudson. 
The letters of Lord George Germaine to Sir Ile.^ry 
Clinton, which were written at this period, urged him 
in the strongest language, to embrace the favourable 
opportunity to disperse the remnant of General Wash- 
iNGTon's army, and to push his conquest of the revolted 
colonies. 

The spring of 1781 opened a gloomy prospect to the 
Commander in Chief. Congress had made a requi 
sition upon the several states for an army consisting 
of thirty-seven thousand men. In May, the states, 
from New-Jersey to New-Hampshire inclusive, had not 
in the field more than seven thousand infantry. The 
men were generally new recruits, and time had not 
been given to discipline them. The cavalry and ar- 
tillery, at no period during the 'campaign, amounted 
to one thousand men. Supplies of provisions were 
greatly deficient, and the soldiers were almost naked, 
the clothing for the army, expected from Europe, not 
having arrived. The Quarter Master's department 
had neither funds nor credit, and the transportation of 
■tores could be made only by impressments, aided by 
a military force. Measures of this violent nature ex* 
cited great uneasiness among the inhabitants ; and 
General Washington expected that actual resistance 
would be made to them. These difficulties had been 
foreseen by the Commander in Chief* and he liad mads 
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every poMible exertion to obviate them. He had re* 
peatedly made known the urgent wants of the army 
to Oongrefw and to the states, and had sent ofiieers of 
the greatest inflaence into the respeetive govemmenti 
to enforce his statements. 

The mind of General Washisgtoh sunk not under 
his embarrassments. He had fully reflected upon ihm 
dangers incident to his situation, and his resolution 
rose to meet them. While pondering upon his despe- 
rate prospects, he received the grateful intelligenoey 
that the government of France had loaned the United 
States six- millions of livres, a part of which sum was 
advanced in arms and clothing for the army ; and a 
pait paid to the draughts of General WASHiMOToif. 
Information was oilso given, that this government had 
resolved to employ a respectable fleet in the American 
seas the next summer. 

The plan of vigorous operations was resumed, and 
it was determined by Greneral Washiitoton and the 
French commanders, that New-Tork should be the 
first object of their attack. On this occasion the Com- 
mander in Chief addressed letters to the Executives 
of the New-England states, and of New-Jersey, ear* 
nestly calling upon them to fill up their battalions, and 
to furnish their quotas of provision. 

The near prospect of terminating the war animated 
these States to unomal exertions. The number of 
men indeed fell short of the requisition of Congrees ; 
but effectual measures were adopted to supply the 
army with provisions. Under the system of state i«- 
quisition; meat, spirit, and salt were drawn firom New 
England. A convention of delegates flroin thesp states 
met at Providence and adopted a system of montUy 
supplies, through the campaign. As soon as this plan 
eould be carried into operation, the supplies of t h e se 
articles were regular and competent. 

Requisitions of flour were made from New-Tork, 
New- Jersey, and Pennsylvania. New-York and New- 
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Jersey, haTing^ been much exhausted by the depreda- 
tiona of the enemy, and by the necessary impressments 
of the Ameriean army, the chief dependence for thk 
essential article was placed on Pennsylvania. The 
Legislature of the state was not vigcnrous in its mea* 
■ires, and a scarcity of flour was apprehended. 

At thi» period, Mr. Robert Morris of Philadelphia, 
a member of Congress from that state, a meTChant of 
much intelligen>-*,e and enterprise, was entrusted with 
the management of the finances of the United States 
To him the Legislature of Pennsylvania transferred 
the taxes appropriated to furnish tlie requisitions of 
Congress upon that state; and he in consequence 
contracted to supply the national requisition. By 
his personal agency and credit, he established tem- 
porary funds, amply supplied the army with flour, and 
furnished the Quarter Master General with ^he moans 
efiectually to execute the duties of his department 
Through the campaign the movemonts of the army 
were made with facility and expedition. 

In June, the French troops marched from Newport 
to the Head Quarters of the American army. As they 
i4>proaehed the North river, General Was»in6ton lai^. 
a plan to surprise- the British- 'worics at King's bridge 
On the night of the 2d of July, the plan was to be car- 
ried into execution.. At this' time it was e^qiected 
Count Rochambeau would reanh the scene of action^ 
to assist in maintaining the groundy which the Ameri- 
can troops might gain. To secure his coH>peratioc, 
the Commander in .Chief sent ga Aid to the Count re- 
questing him to ditect his route- to* King's bridge, and 
to r^gulate^hiB march i» such a raannec as to be at that 
place by the specified tittie. 

To mask the design, and to give a reason f<Nr the 
movement of tlie American' army, whieh might not 
excite the sui^cion of the^ British Commander, Gene* 
ral. Washqi^ton, is orders on the 30lh of Jane men- 
ttoned that- a junction with the French troops might 
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■oon be expected. He, in eabeeqaent orders, gare in- 
ibrmatioii *' that the French army wo'ild not come to 
thai, ground; and as the General was denroua of show 
iug all the respect in his power to those generous al 
lies, who were hastening with the zeal of friends, and 
tlie ardour of soldiers, to share the fatigues and dan- 
gers of the campaign, he proposed to receive them at 
some otlier more convenient place ; and for this pur- 
.jose would march the whole line of the American ar- 
my at three in the ^orning." 

General Lincoln was appointed to command the 
detachment, which was to assail the works at King's 
bridge, and on the night of the 1st of July, he embark- 
ed in boats at Teller's point, and with muffled oars 
passed down the North river, undiscovered, to Dobb's 
ferry. At this place his boats and his men were con- 
cealed. He reconnoitred the works to be attacked, 
and found that a British detachment which had been 
some time in New-Jersey, had returned, and was en- 
camped in force on the north end of York Island, and 
that an armed ship was in such a manner, stationed in 
the river, as to render it impossible for the American 
boats, without discovery, to approach the landing place. 
The attempt upon the enemy was of course relinquish 
ed 

General Washikotoh extended his orders to an en- 
terprie), to be carried' into effect, should the attempt 
on King's bridge fail. This was to bear off a corps of 
emigrants which, under the command of ColoYiel De- 
laney, was posted above the British. The execution 
of this plan was left principally with the French, and 
General Lincoln was directed to take a position thai 
would prevent the retreat of Delancy, and protect the 
flanks of the French from the British reinforcements 
from the Island. But the French troops did not in 
season reach the scene of action, and this scheme also 
fiuled. At day light a sharp skirmish took place be- 
tween General Lincoln and a party of British light 
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troops. T]ies9 retreated to York Island as General 
Washington approached, who had moved the army 
to support his detachments, and to follow up any ad 
vantage they might gain. On the sixth of July, Count 
Rochambeau joined the American army at Dobb's 
ferry. 

Early in August Count de Barrass, who had suc- 
eeeded to the command of the French fleet at Rhode 
Island, informed General Washington, that the Count 
de Grasse was to have sailed from the West Indies the 
3d of that month for the Chesapeak, with twenty-five 
•hips of the line, and three thousand land troops. 

It became necessary to determine absolutely on the 
plan of operation. "The battalions in the army, under 
the immediate command of General Washington were 
not full ; it was known that the garrison at New-York 
had received a very considerable reinforcement ; and 
the French marine officers appeared not ardent in the 
plan to attack the harbour of this city. 

For these considerations General Washington de 
termined to relinquish the attempt on Now- York, and 
to march to Virginia to lay siego to the post of Lord 
Comwallis at Yorktown. Having resolved on this 
plan, he in a private manner adopted measures for its 
execution. • 

The defence of West Point and of the other posts on 
the Hudson was committed to General Heath, and a 
large portion of the troops rdsed in the Nortliern 
States was for this service left under his command. 
General Washington resolved in person to conduct 
the Virginia expedition. The troops under Count Ro 
chambeau, and strong detachments from the American 
army, amounting to more than two thousand men, and 
consisting of the light infantry. Lamb's artillery and 
several other corps were destined for this expedition. 
By the 25th of August the whole body, American and 
French, had crossed the North river. 

An intercepted letter of General Washington's, in 
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whicli he commanicated, m the result of a eonsulta* 
tion with the French coznmanderB, the design to it 
tack New- York, had excited the apprehensions of the 
British General for the safety of that city. This 9^ 
prehension was kept alive, and the real object of th^ 
Americans concealed, by preparations for an encamp* 
ment in New-Jersey opposite to Staten Island, by the 
roat of the American army, and other appearances in- 
dicating an intention to besiege New-Tork ; and th* 
troops had passed the Delaware oat of reach of anooy^ 
ance, before Sir Henry suspected their destination. 

General Washington pressed forward with the ;at- 
most expedition, and at Chester he received 
Sept. 3. the important intelligence, that Count do 
Graase had arrived with his fleet in .thff 
Chfisapeak, and that the Marquis St. Simon had, with 
a body of three thousand land forces, joined the Mar* 
^uia La Fayette. Having directed the route of his mrmy 
from the head of Elk, he, accompanied by RocJuam 
0eau, Chatelleux, Du Portail, and Knox, proceeded 4o 
Virginia. They reached Williamsburg the 14th of 
September, and immediately repaired on board the Ville 
de Parts, to settle with Count de Grasse the plan jof 
operation. 

Tha Count afterwards wrote GQQQral 
Washington, that, judging his xx>nfiaed 
situation to be unfavourable for a naval ^Qg«ge«ient| 
he should sail to meet the English at sea .or to block 
them up in the harbour of New- York. General Wash- 
ington apprehending that the successful iseve of tbo 
expedition, which he had conceived morally certau^, 
might by this measure be defeated, sent a despatch by 
the Marquis La Fayette to the Count, to dissuade iiim 
from it. The Count consented to conform himself to 
the wishes of the American General, and remained at 
anchor in the bay of the Chesapeak. 

The whole body of American and French troops 
reached Williamsburg by the 25th of September At 
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this placd the allied forces were joined by a detach- 
ment of the militia of Virginia, under the command 
of Govemour Nelson. Preparations were soon made 
to besiege Yorktown. 

The rivers, York and James, form a long and nar- 
row peninsula, and Lord Cornwallis had chosen a po- 
sition on the south side of York river as a military 
post, and had strongly fortified it. Opposite to York- 
town on the north shore is Gloucester Point, which 
projects into the river, and at this place reduces its 
width to one mile. This point his Lordship a?<'o pos 
sessed, and fortified. Between these postp the river is 
deep, and ships of the line may here ride in safety. 
The communication between YorktoM(n and Glouces- 
ter Point was defended by batteries on shore, and by 
several armed ships in the river. The body of the 
British army was encamped about Yorktown, within 
a range of redoubts and field works, erected to com- 
mand the peninsula, which at this place is not more 
than eight miles wide, and to impede the approach of 
an assaulting enemy. Colonel Tarleton with six or 
seven hundred men defended Gloucester. 

On the 28th, the main body of the allied army moved 
down towards Yorktown, driving before them troops 
of horse, and the piquets of the enemy. The columns, 
as they reached the ground assigned them, encamped 
for the night and lay upon their arms. The next day 
was employed in reconnoitring the enemy's position, 
jn which service Colonel Scammel, an officer of merit, 
was mortally wounded, and taken prisoner. A fbrce 
consisting of about two thousand French and Ameri- 
cans, under the command of the French General de 
Choise, was stationed on the north side of the river, 
to watch and restrain the enemy in Gloucester. 

The French and Americans were employed until 
the 6th of October, in conveying t^eir artillery and 
•tores from the landing place to camp. Op the night 
of that day, they br9ke ground within six hundred 
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yards of the British lines ; and the first parallel waa 
completed with little loss. On the 9th and lOth, gxm» 
were mounted on the worlds, and the batteries began 
to play, with vfsible efTect, on the lines of the enemj. 
Many of their guns were soon silenced, and their works 
damaged. By the 11 th, the enemy scarcely /etcmed 
a shot The shells and red hot balls of the besiegen 
reached the British shipping in the river, and set the 
Charon frigate of forty-four guns, and sereral large 
transports on fire, which were entirely consumed. A 
spirit nf emulation animated the troops of both nations, 
and the siege was prosecuted with yigour and effect. 
On the night of the 11th, the second parallel was be- 
gun within three hundred yards of the British lines. 
The working parties were not discovered until day- 
light, when the trenches were in a situation to cover 
the men. Three days were spent in completing the 
batteries of this paraUel, which time the British inde- 
fatigably employed upon their lines. They opened new 
embrasures, and their fire was more destructive than 
at any previous period of the siege. Two redoubts in 
particular, advanced in front of the British lines, and 
which flanked the second parallel of the Americans, 
gave great annoyance ; and it was deemed necessary 
to carry them by storm. 

To prevent national jealousy, and to keep alive the 
spirit of emulation, the attack of one was assigned to 
the American troops, and that of the other to the 
French. The Marquis La Fayette commanded the 
American detachment consisting of light infantry, 
which was designed to act against the redoubt near 
the river, and the Baron de Viominel, with the grena- 
diers and chasseurs of his nation, was ordered to storm 
the redoubt nearer to the British right. Colonel Hamil- 
ton, who through this campaign commanded a bat- 
talion of light iufantry, led the advanced corps of the 
Americans to the assault, while Colonel Laurens 
turned the redoubt and attacked in the rear, to pre 
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vent the retreat of the garrison. Without giving time 
for the abattis t6 be removed, and withoat firing a gun, 
the Americans gallantly assaulted, and instantly car* 
ried the works. Their loss was one sergeant and eight 
privates killed ; and six officers, and twenty-six rank 
and file wounded. The garrirou was- commanded by 
a Major, and consisted of about fifty men. Of these, 
eight privates were killed, a few individuals escaped, 
and the residue were made prisoners.* 

The redoubt attacked by the French was garrisoned 
by one hundred and twenty men, it made more resist- 
ance and was overcome at the loss of near one hundred 
men. Of the garrison eighteen were killed, and three 
officers and about forty privates were made prisoners. 

The Commander in Chief was highly pleased with 
the gallantry of the attacking troops on this occasion. 
In general orders he congratulated the army on the 
success of the enterprise, and thanked the troops for 
their cool and intrepid conduct. " The General re- 
flects," conclude the orders, '< with the highest degree 
of pleasure, on the confidence which the Uoops of the 
two nations must hereafter have in each other. As- 
sured of mutual support, he is convinced there is no 
danger, which they will not cheerfully encounter, no 

* This everit took place soon after the wanton slaughter of 
the men in Fort Griswold in Connecticut by the British. " The 
irritation of this recent carnafe had not so far subdued the 
humanity of the American character as to induce retaliation. 
Not a man was killed except in action. 'Incapable/ said 
Colonel Hamilton in his report, * of imitatii^ examples of bar- 
barity, and forgetting recent provocation, the soldiery spared 
every man that ceased to resist/ Mr. Gordon, in his History 
of the American War, states, the orders given by La Favctte, 
with die approbation of Washikgton, to have directed, that 
every man m the redoubt, after its sunender, should be put 
to the sword. These sanguinary orders, so repu^ant to the 
character of the Commander in Chief, and of La Fayette, 
were never eiveo. There is no trace of them among the papers 
of General WaSHIitgton ; and Colonel Hamilton, who took 
a part in the enterprise, which assures his perfect knowledge 
ofevery material occurrence, has uubiickly contradicted the 
statement." " ,hidge Marshall. 
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difficulty which they will not bravely overcome." The 
redoubta were the same night incloded within tlie 
second parallel. 

Lord Cornwallis well knew that the fire of the se 
sond parallel would soon render his works untenable, 
and determined to attempt to destroy it. The sortie 
appointed for this service consisted of three hundred 
and iiily men, and wa^ commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Abercrombie. With great impetuosity, he at- 
tacked two batteries that were in the greatest forward 
.. _ ness and carried them ; but the guards from 
' the trenches advancing, he was compelled to 
retreat without having efTectfed his purpose. A few 
pieces of cannon were hastily spiked ; but they were 
soon again rendered fit for use. The service was 
honourable for the officers and men engaged, but the 
siege was not protracted. 

By the afternoon of the 16th the British works sunk 
undor the fire of the batteries of the second parallel ; 
in the whole front attacked, they could not show a 
single gun, tyid their shells were nearly expended. In 
this extremity his Lordship adopted the desperate reso- 
lution to attempt an escape. Leaving the sick and 
wounded in his posts, he determined with his efficient 
force to cross over to Gloucester, disperse the troops 
under Do Choise, mount his troops upon horses that 
might be found in the country, direct his course to 
the fords of the Great rivers, and make his way to 
New-York. For this purpose boats were collected, 
and other necessary measures taken. On the night 
of the 16th the first embarcation arrived in safety at 
Gloucester, but at the moment the boats were return- 
ing, a violent storm arose, which forced them down 
the river. At day-light the storm subsided, and the 
boats were sent to bring back the soldiers to Torktown, 
which with little loss, was accomplished in the course 
of the forenoon. 

On the morning of the 17tli, the fire of the Ameri- 
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esn batteries became intolerable, which sooiii by its 
reiterated effects, rendered the British post untenable. 
Lord Cornwallis, perceiving further resistance to be 
unaTailing, about ten o*clock beat a parley, and pro- 
posed a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four hours, 
that Commissioners might meet to settle the terms or 
which the posts of York and Gloucester should be sur- 
rendered. General Washington, in his answer, de* 
olared his " ardent desire to spare the effusion of blood, 
and his readiness to listen to such terms as were ad- 
missible ;" but to prevent loss of time, he desired "that, 
previous to the meeting of the Commissioners, the 
proposals of his Lordship might be transmitted in 
writing, for which purpose a suspension of hostilities 
for two hours should be granted.'' The terms proposed 
by his Lordship, were such as led the General to sup- 
pose that articles of capitulation might easily be ad- 
justed, and he continued the cessation of hostilities 
until the next day. To expedite the business, he sum- 
marily stated the terms he was willing to grant, and 
informed Earl Cornwallis, that if he admitted these as 
the basu of a treaty, Commissioners might meet to put 
them into form. Accordingly Viscount de Noailles, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Laiirons on the part of the 
allies, and Colonel Dundas and Major Ross, on the 
part of the English, mot the next day and adjusted 
articles of capitulation, which were to be submitted to 
the consideration of the British General. Resolving 
not to expose himself to any accident that might be 
the consequence of unnecessary delay. General Wash- 
150TOH ordered the rough draught of the Commis- 
sioners to be fairly transcribed, and sent to Lord Corn- 
wallis early next morning, with a letter, expressing 
his expectation that the garrison would march out by 
two o'clock in the afLernoon. Hopeless of more fa- 
vourable terms, his Lordship signed the capitulation, 
and surrendered the posts of York and Gloucester with 
their garrisons to General Washington : and th#* 
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■hipping in the horboufi with the seamen to Count d« 
Orasse. 

The prisonersi exclusive of seamen, amounted to 
more than seven thousand, of which, between four and 
five thousand were fit for duty. The garrison lost 
during the siege, six officers and five hundred and 
forty-eight privates in killed and wounded. The pri- 
vates with a competent number of officers were to re- 
main in Virginia, Maryland, or Pennsylvania. The 
officers not required for this service, were permitted 
on parole to return to Europe, or to any of the mari- 
time posts of the English on the American continent. 
Lord Cornwallis attempted to introduce into the treaty 
an article in favour of those Americans who had joined 
his standard ; but General Washington referred their 
case to the civil authority. Permission however was 
granted to his Lordship to send the Bonetta sloop of 
war, unsearched, to New- York to carry his despatches 
to Sir Henry Clinton, and in her those Americans 
went passengers, who had, in the highest degree in- 
curred the resentment of their countrymen. The 
terms granted to Earl Cornwallis were, in general, 
the terms which had been granted to the Americans 
at the surrender -of Charleston ; and General Lincoln, 
who on that occasion resigned his sword to Lord Corn- 
wallis, was appointed to receive the submission of the 
royal army. 

The allied army, to which Lord Cornwallis surren- 
dered, amounted to sixteen thousand ; seven thousand 
French, five thousand five hundred continental troops, 
and three thousand five hundred militia. In the course 
of the siege, they lost in killed and wounded about 
three hundred. The siege was prosecuted with so 
much military judgment and ardour, that the treaty 
was opened the 11th, and the capitulation signed the 
13th day after ground was broken before the British 
lines. The whole army received the unreserved ap 
probation of the General. Bat the peculiar services 
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0f paiticular corpa entitled thorn to special notice. 
The artillerists and the engineers greatly distinguished 
themselves. Brigadiers Du Fortail and Knox were 
promoted to be Major Generals. Major Generals 
Lincoln and the Marquis La Fayette were mentioned 
with high commendations, and Governour Nelson, 
who commanded the militia wa^ thanked for his effec- 
tual exertions in the field, and in furnishing the army 
with such articles as his state afforded. To Count 
Rochambeau, to the French officers and troops, Gene- 
')ral Washingtoh expressed his acknowledgments in 
flattering language. 

The British General and Admiral at New-York had 
not been inattentive to the perilous situation of Lord 
Comwallis. Admiral Rodney in the West Indies had 
early been apprized of the intention of Count dc Grasse 
to visit the American coast ; but not supposing that 
the whole of the French fleet on that station, wouid 
be employed on this service, Rodney detached Sir 
Samuel Hood to the continent with fourteen sail of 
line of battle ships. Sir Sair.iel reached the mouth 
of the Chosapeak before de Grasse, and finding no 
enemy there, sailed along the coast to Sandy Hook. 
Admiral Greaves then lay in the harbour of New- York 
with seven ships of the line. Immediately afler the 
arrival of Hood, intelligence was received that Count 
de Barrass had sailed from Newport. Admiral Greaves 
with the whole British squadron without loss of time 
sailed in pursuit of him, and on the 24th of September 
he discovered the French fleet under de Grasse con> 
sisting of twenty four ships of the line, riding at an* 
chor ii the Chesapeak and extending across its en- 
trance. Count de Grasse ordered his ships to slip 
their cables and form the line of battle. A partial en- 
gagem<»nt took place, in which some of the English 
ships were considerably damaged. The hostile fleets 
manoeuvred for four or five days in sight of each other, 
and Count de Grasse then returned to his anchoragra 
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ground. Here he found Count de Barrass who had 
taken a wide circuit to avoid the English, and had, 
wliile the hostile fleets were at sea, entered the Chesa- 
pcak with the squadron from Newport, consisting of 
five ships and fourteen transports, laden with heavy 
artillery and military stores for the siege. Admiral 
Greaves returned to New -York to repair. 

In the course of a few days, the British squadron 
n as augmented to twenty-five ships of the line, and 
S r Henry Clinton determined to encounter ev^ry 
huzard in the attempt to relieve Earl Cornwallis. He 
embarked seven thousand of his best troops, and, con- 
voyed by the fleet, sailed on the very day of the capitu- 
lation, for Virginia. At the entrance of the Chesapoak, 
on the 24th of October, he received information of the 
surrender of his Lordship, and he returned to Now 
York. 

The capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army ex- 
cited universal joy through the United States. In a 
circuitous route from Charleston to Yorktown, this 
army had marched ele.'n hundred miles and had 
ipread terrour and distress through the whole extent. 
From this dread the country was delivered. The sur- 
render of a second royal army, the Americans deemed 
an event decisive of the independence of the United 
States, and which would speedily terminate the war. 

The day after the capitulation General Washiko- 
Tow ordered, " that those who were under arrest should 
be pardoned and set at liberty ;" and announced, that 
** Divine service shall be performed to-morrow in the 
different brigades and divisions. The Commander in 
Chief recommends, that all the troops that a^e not 
upon duty do assist at it with a serious deportment, 
and that sensibility of heart, which the recollection of 
the surprising and particular interposition of provi- 
dence in our favour claims." Congress as soon as they 
received General Washington's official letter giving 
intbrmatioii of the event, resolved to go in procession 
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to the Dutch Lutlieran Church, and return thanks to 
Ahnighty God for the signal success of the American 
arms ; and they issued a proclamation, recommending 
to the citizens of tlie United States to observe the 
thirteenth of December as a day of Publick Thanks- 
giving and Prayer. The news of the capture of Karl 
Cornwallis was every whore received with exultation 
and publick rejoicing. 

Congress for this achievement, voted tlie thanks of 
the United States to General Washington, to Count 
Rochambeau, to Count de Grasse, to the officers of 
the allied army generally, and to the corps of artillery 
and engineers in particular. They 'also resolved 
that a marble column should be erected at York- 
tcwn in Virginia, bearing emblems of the alliance be- 
tween the United States and his Most Christian 
Majesty, and inscribed with a succint narrative of the 
surrender of the British army under the command of 
£arl Cornwallis. Two stands of colours taken from 
the royal troops, were presented to General Wash- 
INGTON, two field pieces to Count Rochambeau ; and 
application was made to the French Court that Count 
de Grasse might be permitted to accept a testimonial 
of the approbation of Congress, similar to that which 
Rochambeau had received. 

To the Commander in Chief the most ai!ectionate . 
and respectful addresses were presented by the govern- 
ments of the states, by the authorities of cities, and by 
the corporations of literary institutions. 

The decided superiority of the allies in naval and 
land forces, General Washington wished to direct to 
the con<[ue8t of the British posts at Carolina and Geor- 
gia. He addressed a letter to Count de Grasse on this 
flnbject, requesting his co-operation in measures di' 
vected to these objects. But the Count declined, de- 
claring that the service of his King demanded his 
immediate return to the West Indies. 

Orders were of course issued for the disposition of 
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the allied armies for the approaching winter. Major 
Genei'al St. Clair was detached with two brigades to 
South Carolina to reinforce General Green. The 
French forces remained in Virginia. Tlie Eastern 
troops embarked early in November for the H^d of 
Elk, under the command of General Lincoln, who was 
crdered to march them from the place of their landing 
into New-Jersey and New-Tork, and to canton them 
for the winter in those states. Count de Grasse with 
his fleet sailed for the West Indies, and General Wash 
iVGTON proceeded to Philadelphia. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Prenarations f»r another Campaign — Sir Ouy Carleton arrives at 
New- York and announces the votoof Parliament to acknowledge 
AmoricHn Independence — Army anxious for their Pay — Anony- 
mous Address exciting tiicra to a Revolt — General Washington 
convenes and addresses tlie Officers — ^Their resolutions— Tm- 
liminary Articles of Peace received — Cessation of Hostilities 
proclaimed— General Wnsliington nddressos a Circular Letter 
to the Executives of the Several States — Army disbanded — New 
Levies of Pcnnsylvaniu revolt — ^The Commander in Chief eutors 
New- York — Takes Icuvc of his Officers — Resigns his Commis- 
sion to the President of Congress — Retires to Mount Vernon. 

I. The brilliant issue of the last campaign did 
not relax the vigilance of General Washington. He 
deemed it true policy to call forth all the resources of 
the country, that the United States might be prepared 
for the conflicts of another year, or, might take a com- 
manding attitude in a negotiation for peace. From 
Mount Vernon, on his way to the seat of government, 
he wrote General Green, << I shall attempt to stimulate 
Congress to the best improvement of our late success, 
by taking the most vigorous and eflTectual measures to 
be ready for an early and decisive campaign the next 
year. My greatest fear is that, viewing this stroke in 
a point of light whicli may too much magnify it^ im« 
portanco, they may think our work too nearly closed, 
and fall inlo a <ate of languor and relaxation. To 
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prevent this errour, I shall employ every menns in ray 
power, and, if unhappily we sink into this fatal mistake, 
no part of the blame shall be mine." 

He reached Philadelphia the 27th of November, and 
on thb next day had an aadience of Congress. The 
President informed him that a committee war appointed 
to arrange the military establishment of the '.ext year, 
and that he was requested to remain in Pniladelphia 
to assist in this important business. At the consulta- 
tions of this committee, the Secretary of War, the 
Minister of Finance, and the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs assisted. The arrangements were made with 
despatch, and on the 10th of December, Congress 
passed the resolves for the requisitions of men and 
money for the year 1782 upon the several states; and 
the personal influence of the Commander in Chief was 
on this occasion used, to persuade the state govern- 
ments seasonably to comply with the resolutions of 
Congress. 

1 782. The first intelligence from the British goyern- 
ment, after the surrender of Earl Cornwallis, indicated 
a design to continue the American war ; but early in 
May, Sir Guy Carlton arrived at New-York, to super- 
sede Sir Henry Clinton as Commander in Chief of the 
British army; and he and Admiral Digby were ap- 
pointed Commissioners to treat with the United States 
upon terms of peace. He communicated to General 
Washington a vote of the British Parliament against 
the prosecution of tlie American war ; and a bill au 
thorising the King to conclnde a peace or truce with 
the revolted provinces of North America. Sir Guy pro- 
fessed his pacifick disposition, and proposed that hostili- 
ties should cease, as these would produce individual 
distress without national advantage. This bill, when 
Sir Guy lef% England had not passed into a law, and 
therefore was not a proper basis of negotiation ; and 
the Commander in Chief ccmtinued his defensive pre- 
parations 
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In August Sir Guy officially informed General 
Washington, that negotiations for a general peace 
had commenced at Paris ; and that his Britannick 
Majesty had directed his Minister to propose the In 
dependence of the United States as a preliminary. 

The deficiency of the states in paying their respec 
live requisitions of money into the national treasury 
subjected the Minister of Finance to extreme difficul- 
ty ; but by anticipating the publick revenue, and by 
exerting, to the utmost, his personal influence, he wm 
enabled barely to support the army. Neither Officers 
nor men received any pay. In September Congress 
contemplated the reduction of their military- establish- 
ment. By this measure many of the officers would bo 
discharged. In a confidential letter to the Secretary 
of War, the Commander in Chief expressed a full 
persuasion, that the gentlemen would gladly retire to 
private life, could they be reinstated in a situation as 
favourable as that which they quitted for the service 
of their country ; but added he, 

" I cannot help fearing the result of the measure, 
when I see such a number of men goaded by a thou- 
sand stings of reflection on the past, and of anticipa- 
tion on the future, about to be turned into the world, 
soured by penury, and what they call the ingratitude 
of the publick ; involved in debts without one farthing 
of money to carry them home, afler having spent the 
flower of their days, and many of them; their patri- 
monies in establisiiing the freedom and independence 
of their country ; and having suf!bred every thing 
which human nature is capable of enduring on this 
side of death. I repeat it, when I reflect on these ir- 
ritable circumstances, unattended by one thing to 
sooth their feelings, or brighten the gloomy prospect, 
I cannot avoid apprehending that a train of evils will 
follow of a very serious and distressing nature. 

" I wish not to heighten the shades of the picture 
so far as the real life would justify me in doing, or 1 
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WGold give anecdotes of patriotism and distress whick 
have scarcely ever been paralleled, never surpassed in 
thcr history of mankind. But you may rely upon it, 
the patience and long-suffering of this army are almost 
exhausted, and there never was so great a spirit :£ 
discontent as at this instant. Wliile in the field, 1 
think it may be kept from breaking out into ai.tu of 
outrage; but when we retire into winter quarters, 
(unless the storm be previously dissipated) 1 cannot 
be at ease respecting the consequences. Ii is ligh 
time for a peace." 

Although the military services of the field did not 
require the presence of the Commander m Chief, yet 
he was induced on account of the irritable state of the 
army to remain the whole s*%ason in camp. 

The disquietude of the army arose more from an ap< 
prehension, that their country would ultimately fail in 
the compensation promised them, than from the defi- 
ciency of prompt payment. 

In October 1780, Congress had passed a resolution, 
granting half pay to the officers for life ; but they had 
no funds to pledge for the fulfilment of these engage- 
ments. Publick opinion seemed to be opposed to the 
measure, and the pointed opposition by a number of 
the members of the National Legislature, rendered it 
doubtful whether a future Congress would feel them- 
selves bound by that resolution. This doubt was 
strengthened by the consideration that, since the pas- 
sage of the resolution, the articles of confederation had 
been adopted, and by these the concurrence of nine 
■tates, in Congress assembled, is necessary to the ap- 
propriation of publick money. Could absolute confi- 
dence be placed in the honour and faith of the National 
Council, still they must depend on state sovereignties 
for the ways Imd means to execute their promises. 
The country had been greatly deficient to the army, 
in the time of war, when their services were absolute- 
ly necessary. Would this country, amidst tH«» security 
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and tranquillity of peace, be more just ? As the pro»^ 
pects of immediate peace brightened, the attention of 
the officers became the more engaged to secure a com» 
pensation for those services which were the means to 
establish the independence of their country. In De- 
cember they presented a memorial to Congress, stftlln^ 
that many of them had expended their private fortaneb, 
and most of them the prime of life in the service of 
their country, and petitioning that a gross sum mighl 
be granted them for the money actually due, and as a 
commutation for half pay. They chose a committee 
of officers to present their petition to Congress, and to 
\ttend its passage through that honourable body. 

At this period, Congress was much divided in opi- 
nion upon the most important publick questions. State 
jealousies and interests arose in opposition to the en- 
gagements of the Nation ; and although part of Con 
gress, respectable for number and weight of character, 
acknowledged the merit of the military, and were in- 
clined to do them justice, yet in March, the 
1783. committee at the seat of government wrote the 
officers in camp, that no decisive measures were 
taken upon their petition. At this time, the intelli- 
gence arrived that the provisioned articles of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain were signed. 
The army viewed the moment as the crisis of their desti- 
ny. They recollected their past i^crifices, they felt 
their present wants, and anticipated future sufferings. 
Resenting the ingratitude of their country, and appre- 
hending that it would ultimately be unjust, an irrita- 
ble state of mind ensued, which threatened violences 
that would tarnish the glory of their own services, and 
commit the peace of their country. 

On the lOth of March, an anonjrmous paper was 
circulated, requesting a meeting at eleven o'clock, on 
the next day, at the public building, of the general and 
field officers, of an officer from each company, and a 
delegate from the medical staff to " consider their late 
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iittor &om their representatives in Philadelphia, and 
what measures (if any) should be adopted to obtain 
that redress of grievances which they seemed to have 
solicited in vain." 

On the same day, the following publication, artful- 
ly addressed to the passions of the officers, and admi- 
rably calculated to stimulate them to adopt the despe- 
rate measure it recommended, was circulated through 
the camp. 

" To the Officers of the Army, 
^ Gentlemen, 

*' A fellow soldier, whose interest and affectiuns bind 
him strongly to you, whose past sufferings have been 
as great, and whose future fcnrtune may be as despe- 
rate as yours — ^wouid beg leave to address you. 

'^ Age has its claims, and rank is not without its pre* 
tensions to advise ; but though unsupported by both, 
he flatters himself, that the plain language of since- 
rity and experience will neither be unheard nor un- 
regarded. 

'< Like many of you, he loved private life, and left 
it with regret. He left it, determined to retire from 
the field, with the necessity that called him to it, and 
not until then — ^not until the enemies of his country, 
the slaves of power, and the hirelings of injustice, were 
compelled to abandon their schemes, and acknowledge 
America, as terrible in arms, as she had been humble 
in remonstrance. With this object in view, he has 
long shared in your toils and mingled in your dangers. 
He has felt the cold hand of poverty without a mur- 
mur, and has seen the insolence of wealth witliout a 
ligh — but, too much under the direction of his wislies, 
and sometimes weak enough to mistake desire fi>r 
opinion, he has until lately, very lately, believed in the 
justice of his country. He hoped that as the clouds 
of adversity scattered, and as the sunshine of peace 
and better fortune broke >u upon us, the coldness rnd 
severity of government 7ould relax, and that mure 
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than Jaftiee, that grratitade would blaze forth apoa 
those handa which had upheld her in the darkest 
■tagea of her passage, from impending servitude to 
acknowledged independence. Brt faith has its limits 
as well as temper, and there are points beyond which 
neitker can be stretched, without sinking into coward- 
ice, or plunging into credulity — ^This, my friends, f 
conceive to be your situation — hurried to the very 
verge of both, another step would ruin you for ever — 
to be tame and unprovoked when injuries^ press hard 
upon you, is more than weakness ; but to look up for 
kinder usage, without one manly effort of your own, 
would fix your character, and show the world how 
richly you deserve those chains you broke To guard 
ageinst this evil, let us take a review of the ground 
upon which we now stand, and from thence carry our 
thoughts forward for a moment, into the unexplored 
field of expedient. 

*^ Afler a pursuit of seven long years, the object for 
which we set out is at length brought within our reach 
• — ^yes, my friends, that suffering courage of yours was 
active once— it has conducted the United States of 
America through a doubtful and a bloody war. It has 
placed her in the chair of independency, and peace re- 
turns ag&in to bless — whom ? A country willing to 
redress your wrongs, cherish your worth, and reward 
your services.'' A country courting your return to 
private life, with tears of gratitude, and smiles of ad- 
miration, longing to divide with you that independent 
cy which your gallantry has given, and those riches 
which your wounds have preserved ? Is this the case ? 
Or is it rather a country that tramples upon your 
rights, disdains your cries, and insults your distresses ? 
Have you not more than once suggested your wishes, 
and made known your wants to Congress ? Wants and 
wishes which gratitude and policy should have antici- 
pated rather than evaded ; and have you not lately in 
the meek lani^nagi* of entreating memorials, begged 
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from their jiwtice, what you could no longer expect 
from their favour ? How have jou been answered ? 
Let the letter which you are called to consider to-mor- 
row reply. 

" If this, then, be your treatment while the swords 
you wear are necessary for the defence of Americai 
what have you to expect from peace, when your 
voice shall sink, and your strength disaipate by divi* 
sion ? When those very swords, the instruments and 
companions of your glory shall be taken from your 
sides, and no remaining mark of military distinction 
left but your wants, infirmities, and scars ? Can you 
then consent to be the only sufferers by this revolii- 
tion, and retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, 
wretchedness, and contempt ? Can you consent to 
wade through the vile mire of dependency, and ofm 
the miserable remnant of that life to charity, which 
has hitherto been spent in honour ? If you can — go 
— and carry with you the jest of tories and the scorn 
of whigs — ^the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity of 
the world. Go, starve, and be forgotten ! But if your 
spirit should revolt at this ; if you have sense enough 
to discover, and spirit enough to oppose tyranny, un- 
der whatever garb it may assume ; whether it be the 
plain coat of republicanism, or the splendid robe of 
royalty ; if you have not yet learned to discriminate 
between a people and a cause, between men and prin- 
ciples — awake ; attend to your situation, and redress 
yourselves. If the present moment be lost, every fu- 
ture effort is in vun ; and your threats then, will be as 
empty as your entreaties now. 

" I would advise you, therefore, to come to some 
final opinion upon wluit you can bear, and what you will 
suffer. If your determination be in any proportion to 
your wrongs, carry your appeal from the justice to the 
fears of government. Change the milk and water style 
of your last memorial ; assume a bolder tone — decent, 
but lively, spirited, and determined, and suspect the man 
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who would advise to more moderation and longrei 
forbearance. Let two or three men who can feel as 
well as write, be appointed to draw up your last re- 
monstrance ; for I would no longer give it the sueing, 
soft, unsuceessful epithet of memorial. Let it be re- 
presented in language that will neither dishonour you 
by its rudeness, nor betray you by its fears, what has 
been promised by Congress, and what has been per- 
formed — ^how long, and how patiently you have suffer- 
ed—how little you have asked, and how much of that 
little has been denied. Tell them that though yon 
were the first, and would wish to be the last to en- 
counter danger, though despair itself can never drive 
you into dishonour, it may drive you from the field ; 
that the wound often irritated, and never healed, may 
at length become incurable ; and that the slightest mark 
of indignity from Congress now must operate like the 
grave, and part you for ever : that in any political 
event, the army has its alternative. If peace, that no- 
thing shall separate you from your arms but death : if 
war, that courting the auspices, and inviting the di- 
rection of your illustrious leader, you will retire to 
some unsettled country, smile in your torn, and mock 
when their fear cometh on. But let it represent also, 
that should they comply with the request of your late 
memorial, it would make you mors happy, and them 
more respectable. That while war should continue, 
you would follow their standard into the field, and 
when it came to an end you would withdraw into the 
■hade of private life, and give the world another sub- 
ject of wonder and applause ; an army victorious over 
its enemies — ^victorious over itself." 

The reluctance wliich Congress manifested to com- 
pensate the army for seven years* glorious service, ex- 
cited a temper too favourable to the purposes of the 
writer of this intemperate address. Probably the in 
fluence of General Washington alone could have ar 
rested the rii'ng tempest ; and his firmness and prn 
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dence were equal to the occagion. Silence in him 
would have encouraged the desperate to the prosecu- 
tion of the most rash design ; and strong and yioleot 
measures would have enkindled the smothered tpark 
into a destructive flame. Noticing in general orders 
the anonymous publication, he expressed his coniidenci. 
that the judgment and patriotism of the army would for- 
bid their *' attention to such an irregular invitation, 
but his own duty/* he added, '' as well as the reputa- 
tion and the true interest of the army required his dis- 
approbation of such disorderly proceedings. At the 
same time, he requested the general and field officers, 
with one officer from each company, and a proper re 
presentation from the staff of the army, to assemble at 
twelve on Saturday the 15th, at the new building, to 
hear the report of the committee deputed by the army 
to Congress. After mature deliberation, they will de- 
vise what further measures ought to be adopted as 
most rational and best calculated to obtain the just and 
important object in view.'* The senior officer in rank 
was directed to preside, and to report the result of their 
deliberations to the Commander in Chief. 

The next day a second anonymous address was pub- 
lished. The writer affected to consider the orders of 
the General as countenancing the convention, recom- 
mended in the first publication. 

On the 15th the officers met agreeably to orders, 
and General Gates tbok the chair. The Commander 
in Chief then addressed them. 
" Gentlemen, 

'< By an anonymous summons an attempt has been 
made to convene you together. How inconsistent 
with the rules of propriety, how unmilitary , and how 
subversive of all order and discipline, let the good sense 
of the army decide. 

** In the moment of this summons, another anony- 
DMvus production was sent into circulation, addressed 
more to the feelings and passions than to the judg- 
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neat of the army. The author of the piece is enti- 
tled to much credit for the goodness of his pen i and I 
«oa!d wish he had as much credit for the rectitude of 
hns heart ; for, as men see through different opticks, 
and are induced by the reflecting faculties of the mind, 
to use diflerent means to attain the same end, the au- 
thor of the address should haye had more charity than 
to mark for suspicion the man who should recommend 
DMMleration and longer forbearance ', or tin other words, 
who should not think as he thinks, and act as he ad- 
vises. But he had another plan in view, in which can- 
dour and liberality of sentiment, regard to justice and 
love of country, have no part ; and be was right to in- 
sinuate the darkest suspicion to effect the blackest 
design. That the address was drawn with great art, 
and is designed to ansMrer the most insidious purposes ; 
bat it is calculated to impress the mind with an idea 
•f premeditated injustice in the sovcjreign power of 
Ike United States, and rouse all tliose resentments 
which must unavoidably flow from such a belief; that 
the secret mover of this scheme, whoever he may 
be, intended to take advantage of ' l>e passions, while 
they were warmed by the recollection of past distress- 
es, without giving time for cool, delibesative thinking, 
and that composure of mind which is so necessary to 
give dignity and stability to measures, is rendered too 
obvious, by the mode of conducting the business, to 
need other proof than a reference to the proceedings. 
" Thus much, gentlemen, .1 have thought it incum- 
bent on me to observe to you, to show upon what prin- 
aiples I opposed the irregular and hasty meeting which 
was proposed to have been held on Tuesday last, and 
not because I wanted a disposition to give you every 
opportunity, consistent with your own honour, and the 
(tignity of the army, to make known your grievances. 
If my conduct heretofore has not evinced to you, that 
I have been a faithful friend to the army, my declara- 
tMii of it at this tin>e would be equally unavailing and 
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improper. Bat aa I was among the first who embark- 
ed in the cause of our common coimtry ; as I haye ne- 
ver left your side one moment, but when called from 
you on publick duty ; as I have been the constant com- 
panion and witness of your distresses, and not among 
the last to feel and acknowledge your merits ; as I 
have eyer considered my own military reputation as 
inseparably connected with that of the army ; as my 
heart has ever expanded with joy when I have hoard 
its pnuses, and my indignation has arisen wU^u the 
mouth of detraction has been opened against it ; it can 
scarcely be supposed at this last stage of the war, that 
I am indifferent to its interests. But how are they to 
be promoted ? The way is plain, says the anonymous 
addresser ! If war continue, remove into the unsettled 
country ; th^re establish yourselves, and leave an un- 
gratefiil country to defend itself; — but who are they 
to defend ? Our wives, our children, our farms and 
other property which we leave behind us ? Or in this 
state of hostile separation, are we to take the two first, 
(the latter cannot be removed) to perish in a wilderness 
with hunger, cold, and nakedness ? 

*^ If peace takes place, never sheath your swords," 
says be, *^ until you ha^e obtained full and ample jus- 
tice.'* This dreadful alternative of either deserting 
our country in the extremest hour of her distress, or 
turning our arms against it, which is the apparent ob- 
ject, unless Congress can be compelled into insfant 
oomptiance, has something so shocking iifit, that hu- 
manity revolts at the idea. My God ! What can this 
writer have in view, by recommending such measures ? 
Can he be a friend to the army f Can he be a friend 
to this country ? Rather is he not an insidious foe ; 
some emissary, ^rhaps, from New-Tork, plotting the 
rain of both, by sowing the seeds of discord and sepa- 
ration between the civil and military powers of the 
continent ? And what a compliment does he pay to our 
understandings, when he recommends measures, in ei- 
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tlier mhernative, imprmeticable in their nature? But 
herO; gentlemen, I will drop the curtain, becauee it 
would be aa imprudent in me to aaaign my reaaoiM 
for this opimon, as it would be insulting to your con 
ception to suppose you stood in need of them. A mo- 
ment's reflection will convince every dispassionate 
mind ef the physical impossibility of carrying either 
pro]K>sa] into execution. There might, gentlemen, be 
an impropriety in my taking notice, in this address to 
you, of an anonymous production ; — but the manner in 
which that performance has been introduced to the ar- 
my ; the effect it was intended to have, together with 
some other circumstances, will amply justify my obser- 
vation on the tendency of that writing. 

'* With respect to the advice given by the author, to 
suspect the man who shall recommend moderate mea- 
sures and longer forbearance, I spurn it, as every man 
who regards that liberty and reveres that justice for 
which we contend, undoubtedly must ; for, if men are 
to be precluded from offering their sentiments on a 
matter which may involve the most serious and alarm- 
ing consequences that can invite the consideration of 
mankind, reason is of no use to us. The freedom of 
q>eech may be taken away, and dumb and silent we 
may be led, like sheep to the slaughter. I cannot ir 
justice to my own belief, and what I have great rea • 
son to conceive is the intention of Congress, conclude 
itkw address, without giving it as my decided opinion, 
that that honourable body entertain exalted sentiments 
of the services of the army, and from a full conviction 
of its merits and sufferings, will do it complete jus- 
tice. That their endeavours to discover and estaoiish 
funds fi>r this purpose have been unwearied, and will 
not cease until they have succeeded, I have not a doubt. 

** But like all other large bodies, where there is a v» 
riety of different interests to reconcile, their determk 
nations are slow. Why then should we distrust them 
And in consequence of that distrust, adopt meaeuret 
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which may cast a shade over that glory which has been 
to jastly acquired, and tarnish the reputation of as 
army which is celebrated through all Europe for its 
fortitude and patriotism? And for what is this done' 
To bring the obiect we seek nearer ? No ; most cer 
lajuly, in my opinion, it will cast it at a greater dis- 
tance. For myself, (and I take no merit in giving the 
assurance, being induced to it from principles of gra 
titude, veracity, and justice, and a grateful sense of the 
confidence yon have ever placed in me) a recollection 
of the cheerful assistance and prompt obedience I have 
experienced from you, under every vicissitude of for 
tune, and the sincere affection I feel for an army 
have so long had the honour to command, will oblige 
me to declare in this publick and solemn manner, that 
in the attainment of complete justice for all your toils 
and dangers, and in the gratification of every wish, so 
far as may be done consistently with the great duty I 
owe my country, and those powers we aro bound to re- 
spect, you may freely command my services to the 
utmost extent of my abilities. 

<* While I give you these assurances, and pledge 
mysolf in the most unequivocal manner, to exert what- 
ever abilities I am possessed of in your favonr, let me 
entreat you, gentlemen, on your part, not to take any 
measures, which viewed in the calm light of reason, 
will lessen the dignity, and sully the glory you have 
hitherto maintained : — ^let me request you to rely on 
the plighted faith of your country, and place a full 
confidence in the purity of the intentions of Congress ; 
tliat previous to your dissolution as an army, they will 
cause all your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as di- 
rected in the resolutions which were published to yoa 
two days ago ; and that they will adopt the most ef- 
fectual measures in their power to render ample justice 
to you fi>r your faithful and meritorious services. And 
let me conjure you, in tlio name of our common couu 
try, as vou value your own sacred honour i «8 700 
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reipeet the rights of humanity ; and as yon regard the 
military and national character of America ; to ezpreM 
your utmoflt horrour and detestation of the man who 
wishes, under any specious pretences, to overturn the 
liberties of our country ; and who wickedly attempts 
to open the floodgates of civil discord, and deluge our 
rising empire in blood. 

** By thus determining, and thus acting, you wil' 
pursue the plain and direct road to the attatinment ol 
your wishes ; you will defeat the insidious designs of 
our enemies, who are compelled to resort from open 
force to secret artifice. Ton will give one more dis- 
tinguished proof of unexampled patriotism and patient 
virtue, rising saperiour to the pressure of the most com- 
plicated sufferings ; and you will by the dignity of 
your conduct afford occasion for posterity to say, when 
speaking of the glorious example you have exhibited 
to mankind — ^had this day been wanting, the world 
had never seen the last stage of perfection to which 
human nature is capable of attaining." 

In the judgment, honour, and friendship of their Ge- 
neral, the officers placed unbounded confidence ; and 
his recommendations carried ii resistible weight. The 
most desperate had not the hardihood to oppose his ad- 
vice. General Knox moved, and Brigadier General 
Putnam seconded a resolution, '^ assuring him that the 
officers reciprocated his affectionate expressions with 
the greatest sincerity of which the human heart is 
capable," which passed unanimously. On motion of 
General Putnam a committee w^s then chosen, con* 
sisting of Genera] Knox, Colonel Brooks, and Captain 
H«ywood, to prepare resolutions on the business before 
them. They reported the f<dlowing resolutions, which 
on mature deliberation passed unanimously, 

*' Resolved unanimously, that at the commencement 
of the present war, the officers of the American army 
engaged in the service of their country from the pnr- 
«f« love and attachment to the rights and liberties of 
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human nature ; which motives still exist in the high- 
est degree ; and that no circumstances of distress or 
danger shall induce a conduct that may tend to sully 
the reputation and glory which they have acquired, 
at the price of their blood and eight years faithful ser- 
vices. 

" Resolved unanimously, that the army continue to 
have an unshaken confidence in the justice of Con- 
gress and their country, and are fully convmced that 
the Representatives of America will not disband or 
disperse the army until their accounts are liquidated, 
the balances accurately ascertained, and adequate 
funds established for payment ; and in this arrange- 
ment, the officers expect that the half pay, or a com- 
mutation for it, should be efficaciously comprehended. 

*^ Resolved unanimously, that his Excellency the 
Commauder in Chief be requested to write to his Ex- 
cellency the President of Congress, earnestly entreat- 
ing ths most speedy decision of that honourable body 
upon the subject of our late address, which was for- 
warded by a Committee of the army, some of whom 
are waiting upon Congress for the result. In the al- 
ternative of peace or war, this event would be highly 
satisfactory, and would produce immediate tranquillity 
in the muids of the army, and prevent any further 
machinations of designing men, to sow discord between 
the civil and military powers of the United States. 

" On motion, resolved unanimously, that the officers 
af the American army view with abhorrence and re- 
ject with disdain, the infamous propositions contained 
*n a late anonymous address to the officers of the army, 
and resent with indignation the secret attempts of some 
unknown persons to collect the officers together, in a 
manner totally subversive of all discipline and good 
order. 

** Resolved unanimously, that the thanks of the offi* 
cers of the army be given to the Committee w'lo pre- 
aotited to Congress the late address of the ar ly, foi 
4» 
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Um wisdom and pradence with which they have coo* 
ducted that businetn *, and that a copy of the proceed- 
ingfl of this day, be transmitted by the President to 
Major General M'Dougal ; and that he be requested 
to continue his solicitations at Congress, until the ob- 
jects of his mission are accomplished." 

Machinations which threatened the army with die 
grace, and the country with ruin, being thus happily 
suppressed, General Washihgtoh without delay exe- 
cuted his promise to the officers *, and in a letter to 
Congress with feeling and force supported their claims 
upon their country. 

Soon after these proceedings, nine states concurred 
in a resolution, commuting the half pay into a sum 
equal to five years' whole pay. Still Congress depend- 
ed on the states to furnish the funds to enable thbm to 
fulfil this engagement. 

In April the ratification of the preliminary articles 
of peace between France and Great Britain was receiv- 
ed, and on the 19th of that month, a cessation of hos- 
tilities was proclaimed in the American camp. 

In June General Washinoton addressed a circular 
letter on the important interests of the Union, to the 
Governors of the several states. — It began, 

SiK, 

<< The great object for which I had the honour to 
hold an appointment in the service of my country, be- 
ing accomplished, I am now preparing to resign it into 
the hands of Congress, and return to that domestick 
retirement, which it is well known, I left with the 
greatest reluctance ', a retirement for which I have 
never ceased to sigh through a long and painful ab- 
sence, in which (remote from the noise and trouble of 
the world) I meditate to pass the remainder of tile in 
a state of undisturbed repose ; but, before I carry this 
resolution into effect, I think it a duty inoumbent on 
me to make this ray last official communication, to 
congratulate you on the gloriouft events which Heaven 
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has been pleased to produce in our favour ; to offer mj 
sentimente respecting some itnporiant subjects which 
nppear to me to be intimately connected with the tran^ 
qnillity of the United States ; to take my leave of 
your Excellency as a pubiick character, and to give my 
final blessing to that country in whose service I have 
spent the prime of my life ; for whoso sake I have 
consumed so many anxious days and watchful nights ; 
ani? whose happiness being extremely dear to me, 
will always constitnte no inconsiderable part of mj 
own. 

'- Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this 
phasing occasion, I will claim the indulgence of de- 
tamog the more copiously on the subject of our mutual 
felicitation. When we consider the magnitude of the 
prixto we contended for, the doubtful nature of the con- 
test, And the favoiirable manner in which it has termi- 
nates, we shall find the greatest possible reason for 
grathude and rejoicing : this is a theme that wiU afford 
infinive delight to every <benevolent and libfjral mind, 
whether the event in contemplation be considered as a 
source of present enjoyment, or the parent of future 
happiuess ; and we shall have equal occasion to felici- 
tate ourselves on the lot which Providence has assign- 
ed us, whether we view it in a natural, political, or 
a moral point of view. 

'' The citizens of America, placed in the most envi- 
able condition, as the sole lords and proprietors of a 
vast tract of continent, comprehending all the various 
soils and climates of the world, and abounding with 
all the necessaries and conveniences of life, are noW| 
by the late satisfactory pacification, acknowledged to 
be possessed of absolute freedom and independency ; 
they are firom this period to be considered as the actors 
on a most conspicuous theatre, which seems to be pecu- 
liarly designed by Providence for *he display of human 
greatness and felicity : here they are not only sur- 
rounded with every thing that can contribute to the 
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completion of private ac*i domestick enjoyment, but 
Heaven has cro^-ned all its other blessings, by giving a 
surer opportunity for political happiness than any other 
nation has ever been favoured with. Nothing can illus- 
trate these observations more forcibly than the recol- 
lection of the happy conjuncture of times and circum- 
stances, under which our republick assumed its rank 
among the nations 

*' The foundation of our empire was not laid in t 
gloomy age of ignorance and superstition, but at an 
epocba when the rights of mankind were better under- 
stood and more clearly defined, than at any former 
period: researches of the human mind after social 
happiness have been carried to a great extent : the 
treasures of knowledge acquired by the labours of phi 
losophers^ sages, and legislators, through a long suc- 
cession of years, are laid open for use, and their 
collected wisdom may be happily applied in the es- 
tablishment of our forms of government : the free cul- 
tivation of letters, the unbounded extension of com- 
merce, the progressive refinement of manners, the 
growing liberality of sentiment, and, above all, the pure 
and benign light of revelation, have had a meliorating 
influence on mankind, and increased the blessings of 
society. At this auspicious period the United States 
came into existence as a nation, and if their citizens 
should not be completely free and happy, the fault will 
be entirely their own. 

" Such is our situation, and such are our prospects ; 
but notwithstanding the cup of blessing is thus reach* 
ed out to us, notwithstanding happiness is ours, if we 
have a disposition to seize the occasion, and make it 
our own ; yet it appears to me, there is an option still 
left to the United States of America, whether they 
will be respectable and prosperous, or contemptible 
and iriserable as a nation. This is the time of their 
political probation ; this is the moment, when the eyes 
of the v/hole world are turned upon them ; this is the 
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time to establifih or ruin their national character for 
ever ; this is the favourable moment to give sach a 
tone to the Federal Government, as will enable it to 
answer the ends of its institution ; or this may be the 
ill-fated moment for relaxing the powers of the Union, 
annihilating the cement of the confederation and ex 
posing us to become the sport of European politics, 
which may play one state against another, to prevent 
their growing importance, and to serve their own In 
terested purposes. For, according to the system of 
policy the states shall adopt at this moment, they will 
stand or fall \ and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is 
yet to be decided, whether the revolution must uhi 
mately be considered as a blessing or a curse ; a bless- 
mg or a curse, not to the present age alone, for with 
our fate will the dc^iny of unborn millions be involved. 

*' With this conviction of the importance of the 
present crisis, silence in me would be a crime. I will 
tliercfore speak to your Excellency in the language of 
freedom and sincerity, without d'sguise. I am aware, 
however, those who differ from me in political senti- 
ments, may perhaps remark, I am stepping out of the 
proper line of my duty \ and they may possibly ascribe 
to arrogance or ostentation, what I know is alone the 
result of the purest intention ; but the rectitude of my 
own heairt, which disdains such unworthy motives, the 
part I have hitherto acted in life, the determination 1 
he.ve formed of not takmg any sh>*i'e in publick busi- 
ness hereafter, tlie ardent desire I feel and shall con- 
tinue to manifest, of quietly enjoying in private life, 
afler all the toils of war, the bencfitL of a wise and libo- 
wfl government, will, I flatter mysnl* sooner or later, 
convince ray countrymen that 1 could nave no einistei 
vieews in delivering with so little reserve, the opinion! 
contained in this address. 

"^ There are four things which I humbly conceive 
ire essential to the well being, I may even venture to 
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say, to tho eustence of the United 8 ales, as an inde- 
pendeat power. 

" let. An indiflsoliible union of the states under one 
federal head. 

'* Sdly. A sacred regard to publick justice. 

*^ 3d1 J Tho adoption of a proper peace establish- 
ment. Andy 

** 4thly . The proTalence of that pacifick and friend- 
ly disposition among the people of the United States, 
which will induce them to forget their local prejudices 
and policies, to make those mutual concessions which 
are requisite to the general prosperity, and, in some 
instances, to eacrifice their individual advantages to 
the interest of the community. 

" These are the pillars on ivhich the glorious &• 
brick of our independency and national character 
must be supported. Liberty is the basis, and whoever 
would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn the 
structure, under whatever specious pretext he may at- 
tempt it, will merit the bitterest execration and the 
severest punishment which can be inflicted by his in- 
jured country." 

Having dilated on these subjects, the letter was 
thus concluded : 

** I have thus freely disclosed what I wished to 
make known before I surrendered up my publick trust 
to those who committed it to me : the task is now 
accomplished. I now bid adieu to your Ezcellency, as 
the Chief Magistrate of your state ; at the same time 
i bid a last farewell to the caros of office, and all the 
employments of publick life. 

<< It remains, then, to be my final and only request, 
that your Excellency will communicate these senti- 
ments to your Legislature, at their next meeting; 
and that they may be considered as the Legacy of one 
who has ardently wished, on all occasions, to be useful 
to his country, and who even in the shade of retire- 
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meat, will not fail to implore the divine henodiction 
apon it. 

^' I now make it my earnest prayer, that €rod would 
have you, and the state over which you preside, in his 
holy protection ; that he would incline the hearts of 
the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government ; to entertain a brotherly af- 
fection and love for one another, for their fellow citi- 
lens of the United States at large ; and particularly 
for their brethren who have served in the field ; and 
finally, that he would most graciously bo pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to de- 
mean ourselves with that charity, humility, and paci- 
fick temper of mind, which were the charactcristicks 
of the divine Author of our blessed religion; without 
a humble imitation of whose exampde, in these thintrs, 
we can never hope to be a happy nation." 

From this time the disbanding the army engrossed 
the attention cf Congress and of the Commander in 
Chief. No funds were established to discharge the 
five years commutation. Large arrearages of pay 
were due to officers and privates, and it was not in the 
power of government to advance them money oven to 
defray the expenses of the journey to their hdmes 
To disband the army in a body under these circom 
stances, was deemed a measure of too great hazard. 
Congress therefore directed the General not to give 
discharges to the troops which were enlisted for the 
war, until the definite articles of peace should be sign- 
ed ; but to grant furloughs to all non-commisioned of- 
ficers and soldiers of this description, who desired them ; 
•nd they were not ordered to rejoin their regiments. 

Alarmed at this measure, the Generals, and officers 
commanding regiments and corps on the Hudson, pre- 
sented an afiTcctionate and respectful address to the 
Commander in Chief, in which they expressed a duti- 
ful attachment to the government, but mentioned that 
afler the late resolution of Congress, they " confident- 
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!y expected that their accounts would be Uqaidatod, 
the balance? ascertained, and adequate fando for the 
payment of those balances proyided, before thej should 
bo dispersed or disbanded.** On the succeeding day, in 
answer to their address, he observed, '* that as no man 
could possibly be better acquainted thin himself, with 
the past merits and services of the army, so no one 
;.f>uld possibly be more strongly impressed with their 
{i resent ineligible situation ; feel a keener sensibility at 
thoir distresses ; or more ardently desire to alleviate 
or remove them." He subjoined. 

" Although the officers of the army very well know 
my official situation, that I am only a servant of the 
publick, and that it is not with me to dispense with 
orders which it is my duty to carry into execution, yet 
as furloughs in all services are considered as a matter 
of indulgence, and not of compulsion ; as Congress, I 
am persuaded, entertained the best disposition towards 
the army ; and, as I apprehend, in a very short time 
the two principal articles of complaint will be removed ; 
until the further pleasure of Congress can be known, 
I shall nut hesitate to comply with the wishes of the 
army, under these reservations only, that officers suf- 
ficient to conduct the men who choose to receive fur- 
loughs, will attend them, either on furlough, or by de- 
tachment.** 

This answer proved satisfaetory ; good hnraonr pre- 
vailed through the camp, furloughs were generally 
taken ; and in the course of the sommer, the greater 
part of the soldiers returned quietly home. 

In October, Congress issued a proelamation, de- 
claring all those soldiers, who had engaged for the war, 
discharged on the 3d of December. 

While the veteran troops, who had borne the heat 
and burden of the war, loft the service impaid, a^d 
peaceably returned to the business of private life , 
about eighty new levies, stationed at Lancaster in Penn- 
syUania, revolted from their officers, and in a body 
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jnurched to Philadelphia. Being there joined bj two 
hundred of their companions in arms who were quar- 
tered in the barracks, they nurrounded, with fixed bay- 
onets, the State House, in whicli Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Pennsylvania wore sitting, and sent 
in a written message threatening the Council with the 
last outrage, if their demands were not, in twenty mi- 
nutes, granted. The members of Congress were not 
immediately menaced, but they were, for several hours, 
ius«>lently blocked up in their hall. 

As soon as General Wasuirgtom received intelli 
gence of the mutiny, he detached General Howe with 
fifteen hundred men to suppress it; but before he 
reached Philadelphia, the disturbance was without 
bloodshed quieted. In a letter to Congress, General 
Washington thus expressed his indignation at tliis 
outrage of the military. 

" While I suffer the most poignant distress In observ- 
ing that a handful of men, contemptible in numbers, 
and equally so in point of service, (if the veteran troops 
from the southward have not been seduced by their 
example) and who are not worthy to be called soldiers, 
should disgrace themselves and their country, as the 
Pennsylvania mutineers have done, by insuhing the 
sovereign authority of tlie United States, and that of 
tlieir own, I feel an inexpressible satisfaction, that even 
this behaviour cannot stain the name of the American 
soldiery. It cannot be imputable to, or reflect disho 
nonr on the army at large, but on the contrary it will 
by the striking contrast it exhibits, hold up to publick 
view the other troops in the most advantageous point 
of light. Upon taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I cannot sufficiently express my surprise 
and indignation at the arrogance, the folly, and the 
wickedness of the mutineer* '^ nor can I sufficiently 
aitmire the fidelity, the bravery, and patriotism whi«^h 
must for ever signalize the unsullied character of the 
other corps of our aimy. For when we consider that 
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these Pennsylvania levies, who have now mutinied, 
are recruits, and soldiers of a day, who have not borne 
the heat and burden of the war, and who con have, in 
lealitv, very few hardships to complain of; and when 
W€ at the same time recollect that those soldiers, who 
have lately been furloughed from this army, are the 
veterans who have patiently endured hunger, naked- 
ness, and cold ; who have sufiered and bled without a 
murmur, and who with perfect good order, have re- 
tired to their homes, without a settlement of their ac- 
counts, or a farthing of money in their pockets ; wo 
shall be as much astonished at the virtues of the latter, 
as we are struck with horrour and dotestation at the 
proceedings of the former ; and every candid mind, 
without indulging ill grounded prejudices, will un- 
doubtedly make the proper discrimination.** 

On the 25th of November, the British troops evacu- 
ated New- York. General Washihuton, accompanied 
by Governour Clinton, by a number of other civil and 
military officers, and by many respectable citizens, 
make his publick entry on horseback into the city. 

His military course being honourably and success- 
fully terminated, the painful task remained to bid adieu 
to the companions of his toils and dangers. The clos- 
ing interview took place on the 4th of December. At 
noon the principal officers of the army assembled at 
Francis's tavern, and their General soon entered the 
room. His emotions were too great for concealment 
Filling a glass of wine he turned to them and said, 
'< With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now tsiie 
leave of you; 1 most devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be as prosperous and happy, as your former 
ones have been. glorious and honourable." He drank 
the wine, and proceeded. ** I cannot come to each of 
you to take my leave, but shall be obliged to you, if 
each of you will come and take me by the hand." 
General Knox being the nearest, turned to him. In- 
capable of utterance, General Washington grasped 
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his hand ai^d embraced him. In the same ailbcting 
manner, he took leave of each succeeding officer. 
From every oya dropped the tear of sensibility, and not 
a single word interrupted the tenderness of the scene. 
He immediately lefl the room, and passed through a 
corps of light infantry, on his way fo White Hall, 
where a barge waited to convey him to Powles* Hook. 
The whole company followed with feelings which 
words cannot express. Having entered the barge, he 
turned, and waving his hat, bade them a silent adieu. 
Congress was then in session at Annapolis. To 
this honourable body, the General immediately re> 
paired to resign his military command.* 

* On his way to Annapolis; he stopped at Philadelphia to 
settle his accounts ; of which transaction Dr. Gordon makes 
the following statement. 

" While in the city, he delivered in his accoants to the 
Comptroller, dovrnto December l«kh, allmhia own hand-writ- 
ing, and every entry made in the most particular manner, stat- 
ing the occasion of each charge, so as to give the least trou- 
ble in examining and ct»mparijig them with the \t>i]cherB, 
with which they were attended. 

The heads art as/oUowtf copied from the folio mamucript pa- 
per book m the JUe of the treasury office^ No. 3700, being a 
black box of tin, containing, under lock and key, boOi thai 
andthewuehere. 
Total of Expenditures firom 1775 to 1783, ex- 
dusive of Provisions from Commissaries and 
Contraciore, and of liquors, &c. ftx>m them 

and others, £3387 14 4 

* Secret intelligence and service, 19SS 10 

Spent in reconnoitring and traveUing, .... 1874 88 

Miscellaneous chaiges, 2952 10 I 

Expended besides, dollars according to the scale 
of depredation, bill 14 

£1^,311 17 J 

• ** Two hnndred gninoai adraneed to General M*D()agiU are not 
tncludod in the £l9(£! 10, not being yet aottled. but included in 
■ome of the other eharj^, and ao reckoned iu the j^onoral tuin.^ 
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He arriyed on the lOth, and on the next day hiform- 
ed Congress of his desire to resign into their hands the 
eomraission with which they had invested him as Com« 
mander in Chief of the American armies ; and he ask- 
ed in what form he should present his resignation. 
Con;^Tess resolved that it should he at a publick audi 
ence on the succeeding Tuesday. When the momest 
of this interesting transaction arrived, the gallery wm 
crowded with spectators ; and many of the civil oiE* 
cers of the state and of the principal officers of the 

N(At. 104;364 of ihe dollars were received after March, 
1780; aiid altiiough credited forty for odc, many did not fetch 
at the rate of a hundred for one, while J7,T75 of them are re- 
turned without deducting any thing from the above account 
(and, therefore, actually made a present of to the publick.) 
(General Washington's account) from June, 

1776, to the end of June, 1783, .... £16,311 17 I 
Expenditure from Zxt.y 1, 1783, to December 

13, 1717 5 4 

(AddtdaftervNxrda) from thesoe to December 

28, fl5 «4 

Mi-s. Washin^on's travelling expenses in com- 
ing U) the General and returning, 1064 1 

£19,906 II 9 
Lawful money of Virginia, the same as the 
Massachusetts, or £14,479 18 9% sterling. 

** The General entered In his book—'' 1 find, upon the final 
adjustmtnt of these accounts, tha* I am a considerable loser 
— my disbursements falling a good deal short of my receipts, 
and the money I had upon hand of my own: for besides the 
sums I carried with me to Cambridge, in 1775 I received 
monies afterwards on private account in 1777, and since ivhich 
(except snail sums that I had occasion to apply to private 
uses) were all expended in the publick service ; through hur- 
ry I suppose, and the perplexity of business (for 1 know not 
how else to account for the deficiency) I have omitted to 
charge the same, whilst everv debit against me, is here credit 
ed. JWy 1,1783." 
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army, the French Consul General, and a large body of 
respectable citizens were admitted to the floor of the 
Hall. The members of Congress, representing the 
sovereignty of the nation, were seated and coTered. 
At twolye o*clock. General Washington was intro- 
duced and conducted to a chair. After a short inter- 
val the Secretary commanded silence. The President 
then informed the general, ^* that the United States in 
Congress assembled, were prepared to receive his com- 
munications." With dignity of manner suited to th« 
occasion, he arose and addressed them : 
" Mr. President, 

" The great events, on which my resignation depend- 
ed, having at length taken place, I have now the ho- 
nour of offering' my sincere congratulations to Con- 
gress, and of presenting myself before them to surren- 
der into their hands the trust committed to me, and 
to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service of 
my country. 

" Happy in the confirmation of our independence 
and sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity af- 
forded the United States of becoming a respectable 
nation, I resign, with satisfaction, the appointment I 
accepted with diffidence ; a diffidence in my abilities 
to accomplish so arduous a task, which, however, was 
superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our 
cause, the support of the supreme power of the Union, 
and the patronage of Heaven. 

** The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for 
the interposition of Providence, and the assistance ] 
have received from my countrymen, increases with 
every review of the momentous contest. 

" While I repeat my obligations to the army in ge 
neral, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to 
acknowledge, in this place, the peculiar services and 
distinguished merits of the gentlemen who have been 
attached to my person during the war. It was impas- 
se 
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•ible the choice of confide.jtial officers to compose my 
(amily shouJd have been more Inrtunate. Permit me, 
nr, to recommend in particular, those who have con- 
tioaed in the service to the present moment, as wortiiy 
of the favourable notice and patronage of Congress. 

** I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this 
last solemn act of my official life, by comme:iding the 
interests of our dearest country to the protection cf 
Almighty God, and those who have the superinten- 
dence of them to his holy keeping. 

" Having now finished the work assigned me, I re* 
tiro from the great theatre of action, and b'dding an 
affectionate farewell to this august body, under whose 
orders I have so long acted, I here offer my commis* 
sicn, and take my leave of all the employments of 
piiblick life.'' 

Having advanced to the chair and delivered the 
President his Commission, he received from him the 
following reply : 
" Sir, 

" The United States in Congress assembled, re- 
ceive, with emotions too affecting for utterance, the 
solemn resignation of the authorities under which you 
have led their troops with success, through a perilous 
and a doubtful war. , 

" Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
lights,, you accepted the sacred charge, before it had 
formed alliances, and whilst it was without funds cr a 
gnvernraent to support you. 

" You have conducted the great military contest 
M ith wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the 
rights of the civil power, through all disasters and 
changes. You have by the love and confidence of 
your follow citizens, enabled them to display their 
martial geniub, and transmit their fame to posterity. 
You have persevered, till these United States, aided by 
a mngnanimous king and nation, have been enrbled 
under a just Providence, to close the war in freodnnv, 
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safety, and independence ; on which happy event, we 
sincerely join you in congratulations. 

'' Having defended the standard of liberty in this 
new world ; having taught a lesson useful to tho^ie 
who inflict, and to those who feel oppression, you re- 
tire from the great theatre of action, with the bless- 
ings of your fellow citizens ; but the glory of your 
tHuos will not terminate with your military com 
mand ; it will continue to animate semotest ages. 

*' We feel, with you, our obligations to the army in 
general, and will particulary charge ourselves with the 
interests of those confidential officers, who have at 
tended your person to this aiTectiug moment. 

'^ We join you in commending the interests of our 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, be- 
seeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of its 
citizens, to improve the opportunity afforded them of 
becoming a happy and respectable nationi And for 
you, we address to him our earnest prayers, that a life 
so beloved, may be fostered with all his care ; that 
your days may be as happy as they have been illustri- 
ob««; and that he will finally give you that reward 
which this world cannot give." 

The General immediately retired from the hall of 
Congress. The minds of tiie spectators were deeply 
impressed by the scene. The recollection of the cir- 
cumstances of the country at the time the commission 
was accepted, the events that had since taken place, 
and the glorious issue of the conflict conspired to give 
tne scene the most lively interest. 

His country being exalted to the dignity of a sove- 
reign and independent nation. General Wasuinotoii 
with great satisfaction rezlgmd the arduous duties and 
high responsibility of his military command. He re- 
paired to Mount Vernon, in the delightful prospect of 
spending the residue of his days in the bosom of do- 
mestick life. 

With an immaculate character he had passed 
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tbroogh all the complicated transactionB of a reyoln- 
tlonary war ; and had estahUshed an immortal reputa- 
tion ai a soldier and a patriot, throughout the * iv'ilized 
world. To hifl retirement he carried the profound 
▼eneration and most lively affection of his grateful coun 
try men. In the estimation of his friends, the measure 
of his honour was full. The ejftent of their wishes 
was, that no unpropitious event might take place to 
tarnish the lustre of his reputation ; but that in peace 
he might descend to the grave, with his laurel crown 
unfaded on his head. 



CHAPTER X. 

General Waihington in Rotirement — H» Pursuits-^Votes of Con 
cross and of tho Legiulature of Virginia roB|)ecting him — His 
VisitOTg and Correspondontg — Ilii Plans to improve the Navi- 
gation of the Potomack and James' Rivem — ^Declines the grant of 
Virginia — His Advice to tho Cincinnati — Ptate of Pubiick AtTairs 
— National Convention — General Washington its Pre^idci t— 
Federal Cunstitation rocommondod aiid adopted— Cronera I Wash- 
ington requested to consent to administer tho Government — He 
IS chosen President of the United States— Sets out for the Seat 
of Government — Attention shown him uu his Journey — His Re- 
ception at New- York, 

J 784. Peaok being restored to his country upon 
tho broad basis pf Independence, General Washiroton 
with supreme delight retired to the pursuits of private 
life. In a letter to Governour Clinton, written three 
days after his arrival at Mount Vernon, he thus -ex- 
pressed the grateful feelings of his heart on Wng 
relieved from the weight of his pubiick station. ** The 
scene is at length closed. I feel myself eased of a load 
of pubiick care, and hope to spend the rerovndor of my 
days in cultivating the affections of good men, and in 
the practice of the domestick virtues." 

This sentiment was more fully expressed to tho 
Marquis La Fayette. " I have become a private citi- 
zen on the banks of the Potomack, and under the sha- 
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dow of my own vine and own fig tree, free from th« 
DUfltle of a camp, and the busy scenes of publick life, 
1 am solacing myself with those tranqail enjoyments, 
of which the soldier who is ever in pursuit of fame, 
the statesman whose watchful days and sleepless mghtt 
are spent in devisingr schemes to promote the welfare 
of his own, perhaps the rum of other countries (as if 
the globe was insufficient for us ail) and the courtier 
who is always watcliing the countenance of his Prince 
in the hope of catching a gracious smile, can hare 
▼ery little conception. I have not only retired from 
all publick employments, but am retiring within my- 
self, and shall be able to yiew the solitary walk and 
tread the paths of private life with heart-felt satisfac- 
tion. £nvious of none, I am determined to bo pleased 
with all ; and this, my dear friend, being the order of 
my march, I will move down the stream of life, until 
I sleep with my fathers." 

But delighted as ho was with his domestick enjoy- 
ments, he found it to be the work of time todivesthim- 
self of the feelings and habits formed in his publick 
station. '' I am just beginning," said he in a letter to 
a friend, " to experience the ease and freedom from 
publick eares, which, however desirable, takes some 
time to realize j for strange as it may seem, it is ne« 
▼ertbelefls true, that it was not until lately I could get 
the better of my mmal custom of ruminating as soon 
as I "awoke in the morning, on the business of the ec« 
suing day ; and of my surprise at finding, after revolv* 
ing many things in my mind, that 1 was no longer a 
publick man, or had any thing to do with publick trans- 
actions. I feel, now however, as I conceive a wearied 
traveller must do, who, after treading many a painful 
step with a heavy burden ou his shoulders, is eased of 
the latter, having reached the haven to which all the 
former were directed, and from his house-top is looking 
back and tracing with an eager eye, the meanders by 
which he escaped the quicksands and mires whicn lay 
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in his way, and into which none but the fJl-powerfal 
Guide and Dispenser of human eyents could have pre- 
Tented his falling." 

Soon after the proclamation of peacoi Congress 
unanimously resolred to erect at the place wluch should 
be established as the permanent seat of goiromment, 
an equestrian statue of General 'Washingtoh This 
resolution, however, has not yet been carried into effect. 

Virginia also bore an honourable testimony of the 
tense entertained of the services of her distinguished 
citizen. In a spacious area in the centre of the capi- 
tal of that state, she erected a marble statue of him, 
with the following inscription on its pedestal. 

'* The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia have caused this statue to be erected ss a 
monument of affection and gratitude to GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, who, uniting in the endowments 
oftheHEROthe virtues of the PATRIOT, and ex- 
erting both in the establishment of the liberties of his 
country, has rendered his name dear to his feUow citi- 
£ens, and given the world an immortal example of 
true glory." 

In addition to these expressions of publick venera- 
tion, innumerable addresses from literaiy and other 
tncorporati(m8 were presented to him, which, in ar- 
dent language, expressed the veneration universally 
felt for his character, and the admiration entertained 
for his services. His well-balanced mind bore these 
publick and private honours without a symptom of 
vanity or pride. 

The pursuits of General Washington at this period 
were a renewal of habits, formed at an earlier part of 
life, and a recurrence to employments in which he 
ever took delight ; and he experienced nothing of 
that dissatisfaction and listlessness of which gentlemen 
oflen complain, who leave the cares of a publick sta- 
tion for the tranquil scenes of retirement. The im- 
provement of American husbandry engaged his close 
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attention, and in the prosecution of plans adapted to 
this purpose, he entered into a correspondence with 
Mr. Arthur Young, and other distingaished Eur'ipean 
agriculturists. The result oi their information, and 
of his own experience, he applied, to amend his farm- 
ing implements, to improve his breed of cattle, and in 
various experiments, suited to the soil he cultivated. 
The plans which succeeded with him, he recommend- 
ed to the farmers around him. 

But even in the shade of Mount Vernon, the time 
of General Washington was not wholly at his own 
disposal. Every foreigner of distinction who visited 
the United States was urgent for an introduction to 
the late Commander in Chief; and every American 
of any consequence, who was about to cross the At- 
lactick, was ambitious to obtain letters from him to 
celebrated characters in Europe. With numbers of 
the officers of the late army, with many of the politi- 
cal characters of his own country, and with several emi- 
nent individuals of Europe, he held a correspondence. 
Ceremonious visitors and officious correspondents bo- 
came oppressive to him, and in a letter to a friend, he 
thus complained of the burden of them. ^^ It is not, my , 
dear Sir, the letters of my friends which give me trou 
ble, or add ought to my perplexity. I receive tliem with 
pleasure, and pay as much attention to them as xxy^ avo- 
cations will permit. It is references to old matters with 
which I have nothing to do ; applications which oflon 
times cannot be complied with ; inquiries to satisfy 
which would employ the pen of an historian ; letters of 
compliment, as unmeaning, perhaps, as they are trou 
blesome, but which must be attended to ; and the com- 
mon place business, which employ my pen and my 
time, oflen disagreeably. Indeed these, with compa 
ny, deprive me of exercise ; and unless I can obtain 
relief, must be productive of disagreeable consequen- 
ces. Already, I begin to feel their effi>.cts. Heavy 
and painful oppressions of the head, and other dlsa 
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ffreeable sensations often trouble me. I am therelbn 
doterrained to employ some person who shall ease rae 
of th» drudgery of this business. — To correspond with 
those I love is among my highest gratifications. Let- 
ters of friendship require no study ; the communica- 
tions they contain flow with ease ; and allowances are 
expected and are mac'.e. But this is not the case with 
those which require research, consideration, and ro- 
coUection.'* At length he engaged a young gentle- 
man of talents and education, w.'io reliered him from 
A great part of these irksome attentions. 

The patriotick mind of General WAftHnroTON could 
not however be engrossed by his own concerns. In 
his retirement, he with solicitude watched oyer the 
interests of his country. The improvement of its in- 
land navigation early engaged his reflections. Plans 
which the war had interrupted, were now resumed 
upon an enlarged scale. This year he visited tho west- 
ern country as far as Pittsburg, and having collected 
the necessary information, he opened his scheme to 
Mr. Harrison, 'then Govemour of Virginia. This 
was to render the rivers Potomack and James naviga- 
bl? as high as practicable ; to take accurate surveys 
of the country between those rivers and the streams 
which empty into the Ohio, and find the most advan- 
tageous portages between them ; to survey the waters 
west of the Ohio, which empty into the lakes ; and to 
open such inland navigation between these waters, as 
would secure the trade of the western country to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. " Nature," he observed, " had 
made such an ample display of her bounties in those 
regions, that the more the comitry was explored the 
more it would rise in estimation.'* He was persuaded 
that Pennsylvania and New- York would adopt mea- 
sures, to direct the trade of that country to their sea- 
ports, and he was anxious that his native state should 
seasonably avail herself of the advantages she possess- 
ed to secure her share in it ** I am not," he declarodi 
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^ fi>r discouraging the exertions of anj state to draw 
the commerce of the western country to ita sei^ 
ports. The more communications we open to it» the 
closer we bind that rising world, (for it indeed may be 
BO called) to our interests, and the greater strength 
shall we acquire by it. Those to whom nature affords 
tho best communication, will, if they are wise, enjoy 
the greatest share of the trade. All I would be un- 
derstood to mean therefore, is, that tlie gifts of Provi- 
dence may not be neglected." But political motives 
had higher influence in this transaction than commer- 
cial. " I need not remark to you. Sir," said ho in his 
communication to tho Grovernour of Virginia, '* that 
the flanks and rear of the United States are possesseJ 
by other powers, and formidable ones too ', nor need I 
press the necessity of applying the cement of interest 
to bind all parts of the union together by indissoluble 
bonds ; especially of binding that part of it which Jios 
immediately west of us, to the middle states. For what 
ties, let me ask, should we have apon those people, 
how entirely unconnected with them shall wo be, and 
what troubles may we not apprehend, if the Spaniards 
on their right, and Great Britain on their lefl, instead 
of throwing impediments in their way as they now do, 
should hold ou. lures for their trade and alliance;' 
When they get strength, which will be sooner than 
most people conceive, what will be the consequence 
of their having formed close commercial connexions 
with both, or either of those powers, it needs not, iu 
my opinion, the gift of prophecy to foretell. 

'* The western settlers (I speak now from my own 
observations) stand as it were upon a pivot. The touch 
of a feather would turn them any way. Until tho 
Spaniards (very unwisely as I think) threw difficulties 
in their way, they looked down the Midsisgippi ; and 
tlie> looked that way for no other reason llian because 
they could gently glide down tho stream ; without 
considering perhaps the fatigues of the voyage back 

Vol. II. 6 
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ft^n, and the timo necensary for iU perfonnajice 
and becauae they have no other moans of coming to 
us. but by a long land transportation through unim* 
proved roads.'* 

These recommendations were not lost. Under the 
patronage of the governments pf Virginia and Mary* 
land, two companies were formed for opening the navi- 
gation of the Potomack and the James. Of both which 
General Washington consented to be the president. 
The Legislature of Virginia by a resolution which 
passed unanimously, directed the treasurer of the state 
to subscribe for one hundred and fifty shares in each 
company Sot the benefit of General Wasuington.' 
The appropriation was made in a manner the most 
affecting to a noble mind. The assembly expressed a 
wish, that while the improvements of their inland 
navigation were monuments of his glory, they might 
also be monuments of his country's gratitude. The 
donation placed him in a very delicate and embarrassed 
situation. The feelings excited by this generoud and 
honourable act of his state, he fully expressed to the 
friend, who informed him of the passage of the bill. 
** It is not easy for me to decide by which my mind 
was most affected upon the receipt of your letter of 
the sixth instant — surprise or grati' ude. Both were 
greater than 1 had words to ex^iross. The attention 
and good wishes which the assembly has evidenced by 
their act for vestmg in me one hundred and fifty 
shares in the navigation of the rivers Potomack and 
James, is more than mere compliment — there is an un- 
equivocal and substantial meaning annexed. But, be- 
lieve me, Sir, no circumstance has happened since Ileft 
the walks of publick life which has so much embarrass* 
ed me. On the one hand, I consider this act, as I have 
already observed, as a noble and unequivocal proof 
of the good opinion, the affection, and disposition of 
my country to servo me ; and I should be hurt, if by 
diectining the acceptance of it, my refusal should ba 
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construed into disrespect, or the smallest slight upon 
the general intention of the Legislature ; or that an 
ostentatious display of disinterestedness, or publiek 
virtue, was the source of refusal. 

*^ On the other hand, it is really my wish to havo 
my mind and my actions, which are the result of re- 
flection, as free and independent as the air, that 1 may 
be more at liberty (in things which my opportunities 
and experience have brought me to tlie knowledge of) 
to express my sentiments, and if necessary, to suggest 
what may occur to me, under the fullest conviction 
tliat although my judgment may be arraigned, there 
will be no suspicion that sinister motives had the small- 
est influence in the suggestion. Not content then 
with the bare consciousness of my having in all this 
navigation business, acted upon tlie clearest convic- 
tion of the political importance of the measure. 1 
would wish that every individual who may hear that 
it was a favourite plan of mine, may know also, that 
1 had no other motive for promoting it, than the ad 
vantage of which I conceived it would be productive 
to the union at large, and to this state in particular, by 
cementing the eastern and western territory together, 
at the same time that it will give vigour and increase 
to our commerce, and be a convenience to our citi- 
zens. 

" How would this matter be viewed then by the 
eye of the world, and what opinion would be formed 
when it comes to be related thai G***** ■W********n 
exerted himself to effect this work, and that G***** 
W*******«n has received twenty thousand dollars and 
five thousand pounds sterling of the publiek money as 
an interest therein ? Would not tliis (if I am entitled 
to any merit for the part I have performed, and with- 
out it there is no foundation for the act) deprive me 
of the principal thing which is laudable in my con- 
duct ? Would it not in some respects be considered 
in the same ^yht as a pension ' And would not the 
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apprehension of this induce me to offer my sentiments 
in future with the more reluctance ? In a ^ord under 
whatever pretence, and however customary these gra 
tuitjos may be in other countries, should I not thence 
forward be considered as a dependant ? One moment's 
thought of which would give me more pain than I 
should receive pleasure from the product of all th« 
tolls, was Bverj farthing of them vested in me." 

After great deliberation, ho determined to appro- 
priate the shares to such publick uses as the Le'^osla- 
ture should approve. In communicating this determi- 
nation through the Governour, to the Greneral As 
sembly, he beggod him to assure them that he was 
*' filled on the occasion with every sentiment which can 
flow from a heart, warm w"h love to his country 
sensible to every token of its approbation and affection, 
ind solicitous to testify in every instance a respectful 
attention to its wishes." According to his desire, the 
shares were appropriated to the support of a college in 
the vicinity of each of those rivers. 

The Cincinnati had in their original constitution 
secured perpetuity of existence to their society. The 
eldest male posterity of the officers were to succeed to 
the places of their fathers, and in the fidlure of them, 
a collateral branch might be introduced. Individuals 
also of the respective states, distinguished for their 
talents and patriotism, might be admitted as honora- 
ry members for life. In this part of the institution, 
some American patriots thought they perceived the 
seeds of an order of nobility, and publick Jealousy was 
excited against the society. General Washington, 
their President, conceived that if popular prejudices 
could not be removed, the society ought " to yield to 
them in a degree, and not suffer that which was in- 
tended for the best of purposes to produce a bad one." 
On full inquiry, he found that objections to the insti- 
tution were general throughout the United States, 
under the apprehension that it would prove dangerooi 
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to publick liberty, he therefore exerted his influence 
among the officers to induce them to drop the ofTen- 
sive part of the institution , and at the annual meeting 
in May 1787, the hereditary principle, and the power 
to adopt honorary members, were expunged from the 
constitution. This modification fully removed the 
publick apprehension. 

Experience proved the articles under which the 
United States originally confederated to bo inadequate 
to the purposes of national government ; and wise and 
good men in every part of the union anxiously looked 
forward to a crisis in publick affairs. Many of Ge- 
neral Washington's friends intimated to him that the 
occasion would call for his personal influence. Mr. 
Jay, in letters written in the spring and summer of 
1786, with feeling described the state of the country, 
" You have wisely retired from publick employments, 
and calmly view from the temple of fame, the various 
exertions of that sovereignty and independence, which 
Providence has enabled you to be so greatly and glori* 
ously instrumental in securing to your country, yet 1 
am persuaded that you cannot view them with the eye 
of an unconcerned spectator. 

" Experience has pointed out errours in our nation- 
al government which call for correction, and which 
threaten to blast the fruit we expected from the tree 
of liberty. An opinion begins to prevail that a genera] 
convention for revising the articles of confederation 
would be expedient. Whether the people are yet 
ripe for such a measure, or whether the system pro- 
posed to be obtained by it is only to be expected from 
calanuty and commotion is difficult to ascertain 

'' I think we are in a delicate situation, and a varie 
ty of considerations and circumstances give me un- 
easiness. It is in contemplation to take measures for 
forming a general convention. The plan is not ma- 
tured. If it should be well connected and take effect, 
I am fervent in my wishes that it mav comport with 
6* 
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the line of life you hare marked oat for yourtelf, to 
favour your country with your oouniela on such aa 
important and nngU occasion. 

** Our affairs seem to lead to some crisis, somethittfi^ 
that I cannot foresee or conjecture. I am uneasy and 
apprehensiyo, more so than during the war. Then 
we had a fixed object, and though the means and time 
of obtaining it were problematical, yet I did firmly be- 
lieve that we should ultimately succeed, because I did 
firmly believe that justice was with us. The case is 
now altered. We are going and doing wrong, and 
therefore I look forward to evils and calamities, but 
without being able to guess at the instrument, nature, 
or measure of them. 

" That we shall again recover, and things again go 
well, I have no doubt. Such a variety of circumstan- 
ces would not, almost miraculously, have combined to 
liberate and make us a nation, for transient and un- 
important purposes. I therefore believe that we are 
yet to become a great and respectable people ; but 
when or how, only the spirit of prophecy can discern. 

** What I most fear is, that the better kind of people 
(by which I mean the people who are orderly and in- 
dustrious, who are content with their situationsj and 
not uneasy in their circumstances) will be led by the 
insecurity of property, the loss of confidence in their 
r ilt^f and the want of publick faith and rectitude, to 
consider the charms of liberty as imaginary and delu- 
sive. A state of uncertainty and fluctuation must dis- 
gust and alarm such men, and prepare their minds for 
almost any change that may promise them quiet and 
security." 

To these weighty communications General Wash 
INGTON replied. 

*^ Your sentiments that our affairs are drawing ra* 
pidly to a crisis, accord with my own. What the event 
will be, is also beyond the reach of my foresight. 
We have errours to correct ; we have probably had 
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too good an opiniou of human natare, in forming our 
confederation. Experience haa taught ua tliat men 
will not adopt and carry into execution, meaaurea the 
beat calottlated for their own good, without the inter 
vent ion of coercive power. I do not conceive we can 
eziat long aa a nation, without lodging, aomewhere, a 
power which will pervade the whole Union in aa ener- 
getick a manner, aa the authority of the state govern 
menta extends over the several states. To be fear- 
ful of investing Congress, constituted as that body is, 
with ample authorities for national purposes, appeara 
to me the very climax of popular absurdity and mad- 
ness. Could Congress exert them for the detriment 
of the people, without injuring themselves in an equal 
or greater proportion.'* Are not their interests insepara- 
bly connected with those of their constituents ? By the 
rotation of appointments, must they not mingle fre- 
quently with the mass of citizens ? Is it not rather to be 
apprehended, if thoy were not possessed of the powers 
before described, that the individual members would 
be induced to use them, on many occaaions, very 
timidly and inefficaciously, for fear of losing their 
popularity and future electi<m ? We muat take huoian 
nature as we fmd it; perfection falls not to the share 
of mortala. 

" What then is to be done ? Things cannot go on 
in the same strain for ever. It is much to be feared, aa 
you observe, that the better kind of people, being dis- 
gusted with theae circumstances, will have their minds 
pre 7ared for any revolution whatever. We are apt to 
mn from one extreme to another. To anticipate and 
prevent disastrous contingencies, would be the psrt 
of wisdom and patriotism. «. 

" What astonishing changes a few years are capaMa 
of producing ! I am told that even respectable charac- 
ters speak of a monarchical form of governn)ent with- 
out horrour. From thinking proceeds speaking, thence 
to acting is often but a single step. But how irrevoca- 
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ble and tremendous ! what a triumph for our enemies 
to verify their predictions ! what a triumph for the ad* 
Tocates of despotism to find that we are incapable of 
^oyeming ourselves, and that systems, founded on the 
basis of equal liberty, are merely ideal and fallacious ! 
Would to God that wise measures may be taken in 
time to avert the consequences we have but too much 
reason to apprehend. 

" Retired as I am from the world, 1 frankly acknow- 
ledge I cannot feel myself an unconcerned spectator. 
Yet having happily assisted in bringing the ship into 
port, and having been fairly discharged, it is not my 
business to embark again on the sea of troubles. 

'* Nor coidd it be expected that my sentiments and 
opinions would have much weight on the minds of my 
countrymen. They have been neglected, though 
given as a last legacy in a most solemn manner. I then 
perhaps had some claims to publick attention. I con- 
sider myself as having none at present." 

When the plan of a Convention was ripened, and its 
meeting appointed to be at Philadelphia in May, 1787, 
a respectable character in Virginia, communicated to 
General Washington the intention of that state to 
elect him one of her representatives, on this important 
occasion. He explicitly declined being a candidate, 
yet the Legislature placed him at the head of her 
delegation, in the hope that mature reflection would 
induce him to attend upon the service. The Govern- 
our of the state, Mr. Randolph, informed him of his 
appointment, by the following letter. " By the en- 
closed act you will readily discover that the Assembly 
are alarmed at the storms which threaten the United 
States. What our enemies have foretold seems to be 
haf'tening to its accomplishment, and cannot be frus- 
trated but by an instantaneous, zealous, and steady 
union among the friends of the federal government- 
To you I need not press our present dangers. The 
inefficacy of Congress vou have often felt in your offi 
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cial character ; the increasing langaor of our asso 
elated republicks you hourly see ; and a dissolution 
would be, I know, to you, a source of the deepest mor 
tification. I freely then entreat you to accept the 
unanimous appointment of the General Assembly to 
the Convention at Philadelphia. For the gloomy pros- 
pect still admits one ray of hope, that those who be* 
gan, carried on, and consummated the revolution, can 
yet restore America from the impending ruin " 

" Sensible as I am," said the General in his answer) 
** of the honour conferred on me by the General As- 
sembly of this commjonwealth, in appointing me one 
of the deputies to a Convention proposed to be held in 
the city of Philadelphia in May next, for the purpose 
of revising the federal constitution ; and desirous as I 
am on all occasions of testifying a ready obedience to 
the calls of my country — ^yet, Sir, there exist at this 
moment, circumstances which I am persuaded will 
render this fresh instance of confidence incompatible 
with other measures which I had previously adopted, 
and from which seeing little prospect of disengaging 
myself, it would be disingenuous not to express a wish 
that some other character on whom greater reliance 
can be had, may be substituted in my place, the proba- 
bility of my non-attendance being too great to con- 
tinue roy appointment. 

" As no mind can be more deeply impressed than 
mine is with the critical situation of our affairs, re- 
sulting in a great measure from the want of efficient 
powers in the federal head, and due respect to its or- 
dinances, so consequently those who do engage in the 
important business of removing these defects, will 
carry with them every good wish of mine, which the 
best dispositions towards their obtainment can bestow. 

The Governour declined the acceptance of his re 
■ignation of the appointment, and begged him to sua 
spend his determination until the approach of the pe 
riod of the meeting of Convention that his final tud* 
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ment might be the result of a full acquaintance with 
all circumBtances. 

Thus situated, the General reviewed the subject, 
that he might upon thorough deliberation make the 
decision which duty end patriotism enjoined. He had, 
by a circular letter to tho state societies, declined being 
re-elected the President of tho Cincinnati, and had an 
nounced that he should not attend their general meet- 
ing at Philadelphia on the next May ; and he appre- 
hended, that if he attended the Convention at the 
time and place of their meeting, that he should give 
offence to all the officers of the late army who com- 
posed this body. He was under apprehension that the 
states would not be generally represented on this oc- 
casion, and that a failure in the plan would diminish 
the personal influence of those who engaged in it. 
Some of his confidential friends were of opinion that 
the occasion did not require his interposition, and that 
he ought to reserve himself for a state of things 
which would unequivocally demand his agency and 
influence. Even on the supposition that the plan 
should succeed, they thought that he ought not to en- 
gage in it ; because his having been in Convention 
would obligate him to make exertions to carry the 
measures that body might recommend, into effect, 
and would necessarily <^ sweep him into the tide of 
publick affairs." His own experience since the close 
of the revolutionary war created in his mind serious 
doubts, whether the respective states would quietly 
adopt any system, calculated to give stability and vi 
gour to the national government. ** As we could not,*' 
to use his own language, *^ remain quiet more than 
three or four years in times of peace, under tho con- 
stitutions of our own choosing, which were believed 
m many states to have been formed with deliberation 
and wisdom, I see little prospect either of our agreeing 
on any other, or that we should remain long satisfied 
under it» »f we oould Yet I would winh any thing 
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and every thing essayed to prevent the eftusiou of 
blood) and to divert the humiliating and contemptible 
figure we are about to make in the annals of itiankind." 

These considerations operated powerfully to confirm 
him in the opmion first formed not to attend the Con- 
vention. 

On the other hand, he realized the greatness of the 
publick stake. The confederation was universally 
considered as a nullity. The advice of a Convention, 
composed of respectable characters from every part 
of the union, would probably have great influence 
with the community, whether it should be to amend 
the articles of the old government, or to form a new 
constitution. 

Amidst the various sentiments which at this time 
prevailed, respecting the state of publick afiairs, many 
entertained the supposition that the ** times must be 
worse before they, could be better," and that the Ame- 
rican people could be induced to establish an efficient 
and liberal national government only by the scourge 
of anarchy. Some seemed to think that the experi- 
ment of a republican government in America had al- 
ready failed, and that one, more energetick, must soon 
by violence be introduced. General Washington en- 
tertained some apprehei:sion, that his declining to at- 
tend the Convention would be considered as a derelic 
tion of republican principles. 

While he was balancing these opposite circum- 
■tances in his mind, the insnrrection of Massachusetts 
occurred, which turned the scale of opinion in favour 
of his joining the Convention. He viewed this event 
as awfully alarming. '^ For God's sake tell me," said ho 
in a letter to Colonel Humphreys, " what is the cause ' 
of all these commotions ? Dot hey proceed from licen- 
tiousness, British influence disseminated by the tories 
or real grievances which admit of \ redress ? If the lat 
ter, why was redress delayed until the'publick mind 
had become so much agitated ? If the former, why are 
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not the powers of goveminent tried at once ? It ui •• 
well to be without as not to exercise them." 

To Goneral Knox and other friends, similar appre- 
hensions were expressed. '* I feel infinitely more than 
I can express to you, for the disorders which have 
arisen in these states. Good God ! who besides a tory 
could have foreseen, or a Briton have predicted them ' 
I do assure you that even at this moment, when I re 
fleet upon the present aspect of our affairs, it seems 
to me like the visions of a dream. My mind can 
scarcely realize it as a thing in actual existence : — So 
strange, so wonderful, d\«ds it appear to me. In this, as 
m most other matters, we are too slow. When this 
spirit first dawned, it might probably have been eauly 
checked ; but it is scarcely within the reach of human 
ken, at this moment, to say when, where, or how, it 
will terminate. There are oombustibles in every state, 
to which a spark might set fire. In bewailing, which 
I have oflen done with the keenest sorrow, the death 
of our much lamented friend General Greene, I have 
accompanied my regrets of late with a query whether 
he would not have preferred such an exit, to the scenes 
which it is more than probable many of his eompatriots 
may live to bemoan. 

^^ You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to 
appease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I 
know not where that influence is to be found ; nor if 
attainable, that it would be a proper remedy fur these 
disorders. Infiuence is not government. Let us have 
a government by which our lives, liberties, and pf eper 
ties will be secured ', or let us know the worst at once. 
Under these impressions my humble opinion is that 
there is a call for decision. Know then precisely what 
the insurgents aim at. If they have real grievances^ 
redress them if possible ; or acknowledge the justice 
of them, and your inability to do it in the, present mo- 
ment. If they have not, employ the foice of the 
government against them at once. If this is inade- 
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qunxt, all will be convinced that the auperstnictare ia 
bad, or wants support. To be more exposed in the 
ejes of the world, and more contemptible than wo al- 
ready are, is'hardly possible. To delay one or the other 
of these expedients is to exasperate on the one hand, 
or to give confidence on the other, and will add to their 
numbers ; for, like pnow-balls, such bodies increase by 
every movement, unless there is something in the 
way to obstruct and crumble them, before their weight 
ifl too great end irresistible. 

'' These are my sentiments. Precedents are dan- 
gerous things. Let the reins of government then be 
braced, and held with a steady hand ; and every vio- 
lation of the Constitution be reprehended. If defec- 
tive, let it be amended, but not sufiered to be trampled 
upon while it has an existence.** 

A friend having intimated by letter his apprehension, 
that civil discord was near, in which event he would 
be obliged to act a publick part, or to leave the conti- 
nent. ** It is,** said the General in reply, *^ with the 
deepest and most heart-felt concern,! perceive,by some 
hite paragraphs extracted from the Boston papers, that 
the insurgents of Massachusetts, far fromTbeing satis- 
fied with the redress offered by their General Court, 
are still acting in open violation of law and govern- 
ment, and have obliged the Chief Magistrate, in a de- 
cided tone, to call upon the militia of the state to sup- 
port the constitution. 

'' What, gracious God, is man ! That there should 
be such inconsistency and perfidiousness in his con- 
duct. It is but the other day, that we were shedding 
our blood to obtain the constitutions under which wo 
Uto ; constitutions of our own choice and making ; 
and BOW we are unsheathing the sword to overturn 
Aem. The thing is so unaccountable that I hardly 
know how to realise it ; or to persuade myself that I 
am not under the illusion of a dream. My mind, pre- 
vious to the receipt of your letter of the first ultim* 

Vol. II. 7 
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had often boen asritated by a thooght aimilar to the 
one you expressed respecting a friend of yours ; bat 
beayen forbid that a crisis shouM come when he shall 
be driven to the necessity of making a choice of either 
c f the alternatives there mentioned.*' 

Having learned that the states had generally elected 
their representatives to the Convention, and Congrest 
having given its sanction to it, he on the 38th of 
March communicated to the Governovr of Virginia, 
his consent to act as one of the delegates of his state 
on this important occasion. 

On the second Monday in May 1787, the delegates 
of twelve states met in Convention at Philad^pbia, 
and unanimously elected General Georox Washino- 
T09 their President. The present Constitution of 
Government of tho United States was the result of 
the deliberations and concessions of this venerable body. 

Although the friends of General Washington had 
fully acquiesced in the propriety of his retiring from 
publick life at the close of tho revolutionary war, yet 
from the moment ef the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, all eyes were directed to him as the first 
President of the United States. His correspondents 
early endeavoured to prepare his mind to gratify the 
expectations of his country. Mr. Johnson, a dis- 
tinguished patriot of Maryland, wrote him, ** We can- 
not do without you, and I and thousands more can ex- 
plain to any body but yourself why we cannot do 
without you." 

The struggle between inclination and duty was long 
and severe. His feelings on this occasion fully ap- 
peared in the letters which he wrote to his friends on 
the subject Colonel Lee, then a member of Congress, 
communicating to General WAsaiiroTON the measuree 
which that body were adopting to introduce the new 
government, thus alludes to the presidency. 

" The solemnity of the moment, and its application 
to yourself, have fixed my mind in contemplations of 
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a publick and a personal nature, and I feel an inyolun- 
tarjr impulse which I cannot resist, to cooununicato, 
without reserve to you some of the reflections which 
the hour has produced. Solicitous for our common 
happiness as a people, and convinced, as I continue to 
be, that oir peace and prosperity depend on the proper 
improvement of the present period, my anxiety is ex- 
treme that the new government may have an auspi- 
cious beginning. To effect this, and to perpetuate a 
nation formed under your auspices, it is certain you 
will again be called forth. The same principles of de- 
votion to the good of mankind, which have invariably 
governed your conduct, will no doubt continue to rul 
your mmd, however opposite their consequences may 
be to your repose and happiness. It may be wrong, 
but I cannot suppress in my wishes for national felici- 
ty a due regard for your personal fame and content. 

'< If the same success should attend your efforts on 
this important occasion which has distinguished you 
hitherto, then^ to be sure, you will have spent a life 
which Providence rarely, if ever, before gave to the 
lot of man. It is my anxious hope, it is my belief that 
this will be the case , but all things are uncertain, and 
perhaps nothing more so than political events. 

** Without you, the government can have but little 
chance of success ; and the people, of that happiness 
which its prosperity must yield." 

To these communications, the General thus replied • 

" Your- observations on the solemnity of the crisis, 
and its application to myself, bring before ^e subjects 
of the most momentous and interesting nature. In 
our endeavours to establish a new general government, 
the contest, nationally considered, seems not to have 
been so much for glory, as existence. It was for a 
long time doubtful whether we were to survive as an 
independent republick, or decline from our federal dig- 
nity into ins''*nificant and wretched fragments of em- 
pire. The adoDtion of the constitution so extensively, 
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and ivith bo liberal an acquiescence on the part of the 
minoritieB in general, promised the former ; but lateljr, 
the circular letter of New- York has manifested in raj 
apprehension an unfavourable , if not an insidious ten- 
dency to a contrary policy. I still hope for the best ; 
but before you mentioned it, I could not help feaiinjf 
it would serve as a standard to which the disaffected 
could resort. It is now evidently the part of all honest 
men, who are friends to the new constitution, to endea- 
vour to give it a chance to disclose its merits and de- 
fects by carrying it fairly into effect, in the first instance 
** The principal topick of ycur letter is, to me, a 
^int of great delicacy indeed, insomuch that I can 
scarcely, without some impropri^y, touch upon it. In 
the first place, the event to which you allude may 
never happen, among other reasons because, if the 
partiality of my fellow-citizens conceive it to be a 
mean by which the sinews of the new government 
would be strengthened, it will of consequence be ob- 
noxious to those who are in opposition to it ; many of 
whom, unquestionably, will be placed among the elect- 
ors. This consideration alone would supersede the 
expediency of announcing any definitive and irrevoca- 
ble resolution. You are among the small number of 
those who know my invincible attachment to domes- 
tick life, and that my sincerest wish is to continue in 
the enjoyment of it solely, until my final hour. But 
the world would be neither so well instructed, nor so 
candidly disposed, as to believe me to be uninfluenced 
by sinister motives in case any circumstance should 
render a deviation from the line of conduct I had pre- 
scribed for myself indispensable. Should the contin- 
gency you suggest, take place, and (for argument** 
sake alone let me say)' should my unfeigned reluctance 
to accept the office be overcome by a deference for the 
reasons and opinions of my friends ; might I not, after 
the declarations I have made, (and heavn knows they 
wore made in the sincerity of my heart) in the yidg 
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ment of the impartial world, and of posterity, be dwrge- 
able with levity and inconsistency, if not witli rashr 
ness and ambition ? Nay, farther, would there nut even 
be some apparent foundation for the two former 
charges ^ Now, justice to myself, and tranquillity of 
conscience require that I should act a part, if not 
above imputation, at least capable of vindication. Nor 
will you conceive me to be too solicitous for reputa 
tion. Though I prize as I ought the good opinion of 
my fellow-citizens, yet if I know myself, I would not 
seek popularity at the expense of one social duty, or 
moral virtue. 

" While doing what my conscience informed me was 
right, as it respected my God, my country, and my> 
self, I could despise all the party clamour and unjust 
censure which must be expected from some, whose 
personal enmity might be occasioned by their hostility 
to the government. I am conscious that I fear alone 
to give any real occasion for obloquy, and that I do 
not dread to meet with unmerited reproach. , And 
Cirtain I am, whensoever I shall be convinced the 
good of my country requires my reputation to be put 
in risk, regard for my own fame will not come in 
competition with an object of so much magnitude. 

'' If I declined the task, it would be upon quite 
another principle. Notwithstanding my advanced 
■eason of lifo, my increasing fondness for agricultural 
amusements, and my growing love of retirement, aug- 
ment and confirm my decided predeliction for the cha 
racter of a private citizen, yet it will be no one of 
these motives, nor the hazard to which my formet 
reputation might be exposed, or the terrour of encoun 
toring new fatigues and troubles, that would deter me 
from an acceptance ; but a belief that some other per- 
son, who had less pretence and less inclination to be 
excused, could execute all the duties full a» satisfacto- 
rily as myself. To say more would be indiscreet ; ns 
the disclosure of a refusal beforehand might incur the 
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application of the fable, in which the fox ii reprewnt* 
ed aa nnderyaluing the grapes he could not reach. 
Ton will perceive, my dear sir, b/ what is here ob* 
■erred (and which yon will be pleased to consider in 
the light of a confidential commnnication) that my 
inclinations will dispose and decide me to remain as I 
am; unless a clear and insurmountable conviction 
should be impressed on my mind, that some very dis- 
agreeable consequences must in all human probability 
result from the indulgence of my wishes." 

To similar suggestions from Colonel Hamilton, Ge- 
neral Washington replied. " On the delicate subject 
with which you conclude your letter I can say no- 
thing ; because the event aUuded to may never hap- 
pen, and because in case it should occur, it would be a 
point of prudence to defer forming one's ultimate and 
irrevocable decision, so long as new data might be af- 
forded for one to act with the greater wisdom and pro- 
priety. I would not wish to conceal my prevailing 
sentiment from you. For you know me well enough, 
my good sir, to be persuaded that I am not guilty oi 
affectation, when I tell you it is my great and sole 
desire to live and die in peace and retirement on my 
own farm. Were it even indispensable a different 
line of conduct should be adopted, while you and some 
others who are acquainted with my heart would aeqvit, 
the world and posterity might probably accuse me of 
inconsistency and ambition. Still I hope I shaU always 
possess firmness and virtue enough to maintain (what 
I consider the most enviable of all titles) the character 
of an honest man. 

" Although I could not holp observing from several 
publications and letters that my name had been some- 
times spoken of, and that it was possible that eon* 
tingency which is the subject of your letter might 
happen, yet I thought it best to maintain a guarded 
silence, and to lack the counsel of my best friends 
(which I certainly hold in the highest estimation) ra 
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ther than to hazard an impatation unfriendly to the de- 
licacy of my feelings. For, situated as I am, I could 
hardly bring the question into the slightest discussion, 
or ask an opinion e^en in the most confidential man- 
ner, without betraying in my judgment, some impro- 
priety of conduct, or without feeling ai* ajiprehensijL. 
tiiat a premature display of anxiety might be construed 
into a vain glorious desire of pushing myself into no- 
tice as a candidate. Now, if I am not grossly deceived 
in myself, I should unfeignedly rejoice, in case the 
electors, by giving their votes in favour of some other 
person, would save me from the dreadful dilemma of be- 
ing forced to accept or refuse. If that may not be, I am 
in the next place, ccrnestly desirous of searching out 
the truth, and of knowing whether there docs not ex- 
ist a probability that the government would be just as 
happily and effectually carried into execution without 
my aid, as with it. I am truly solicitous to obtain all 
the previous information which the circumstances will 
afford, and to determine (when the determination can 
with propriety be no longer postponed) according to 
the principles of right reason, and the dictates of a 
clear conscience ; without too great a reference to the 
unforeseen consequences which may affect my person 
or reputation. Until that period, I may fairly hold 
mj'self open to conviction, though I allow your senti- 
ments to have weight in them ; and I shall not pass 
by your arguments without giving them as dispas- 
sionate a consideration as I can possibly bestow upon 
them. 

*^ In taking a survey of the subject, in whatever 
point of light I have been able to place it, I win not 
vnppress the acknowledgment, my dear sir, that I have 
always felt a kind of gloom upon my mind, as oflen as 
I have been taught to expect I might, and pei japs 
must ere long be called to make a decision. You will, 
I am well assured, believe the assevtion (though 1 
have little expectation it would gain credit from those 
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who Are less acquaiDted with me) that if I should re- 
ceive the appointment, and should be prevailed upoa 
to accept it ; the acceptance would be attended with 
more diffidence and reluctance, than ever I experi- 
enced before in my life. It would be, however, with 
a fixed and sole determination of lending whatever as- 
sistance might be in my power to promote the pnblick 
weal, in hopes that at a convenient and early periodi 
ray services might be dispensed with *, and that 1 might 
be permitted once more to retire — to pass an uncloud- 
ed evening after the stormy day pf life, in the bosom 
of domestick tranquillity." 

We have already made copious extracts from the 
letters of the General on the subject of the Presiden- 
cy ; but as they clearly describe his feelings and views 
on the near prospect of being again summoned by his 
country into publick life, they must be interesting to 
all. We will close them with the following commu- 
nications made to General Lincoln, who had also com- 
municated to him the expectation of his friends, <' I 
would willingly pass over in silence that part of your 
letter, in which you mention the persons who are can- 
didates for the two first offices in tho executive, if I did 
not fear the omission might seem to betray a want of 
confidence. Motives of delicacy have prevented me 
hitherto from conversing or writing on this subject, 
whenever I could avoid it with decency. I may, how- 
ever, with great sincerity, and I believe without of- 
fending against modesty or propriety, say to you, that 
I most heartily wish the choice to which you allude 
might not fall upon me ; and that if it should, I must 
resdrve to myself the right of making up my final de 
cision, at the last moment, when it can be brought 
into one view, and when the expediency or inexpedi- 
ency of a refusal can be more judiciously determined 
than at present. But be assured, my dear sir, if from 
any inducement I shall bo persuaded ultimately to ac- 
cept, it will not be (so far as I know my own heart) 
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from any of a pri «ate )r personal nature. Every per- 
sonal conslderatiun conspires to rivet me (if I may 
use the expression) to retirement. At my time of 
life, and under my circumstances, nothing in this 
world can ever draw me from it, unless it be a 
conviction that the partiality of my countrymen 
*iad made my services absolutely necessary, joined 
to a fear that my refusal might induce a belief 
that I preferred the conservation of my own repu- 
tation and private ease, to the good of my country. 
After all, if I should conceive myself in a manner 
constrained to accept, I call heaven to witness, that 
this very act would be the greatest sacrifice of my 
personal feelings and wishes that ever I have been 
called upon to make. It would bo to forego repose 
and domestick enjoyment for trouble, perhaps publick 
obloquy ', for I should consider myself as entering 
upon an unexplored field, enveloped on every side with 
clouds and darkness. 

" From this embarrassing situation I had naturally 
supposed that my declarations at the close of the war 
would have saved me ; and that my sincere intent ions, 
then publickly made known, would have effectually pre* 
eluded me for ever afterwards from being looked 
upon as a candidate for any office. This hope, as 
a last anchor of worldly happiness in old ago, I had 
still carefully preserved ; until the publick papers, and 
private letters from my correspondents in almost every 
quarter, taught me to apprehend that I might soon be 
obliged to answer the question, whether I would go 
again into publick life or not." 

In event it appeared, that amidst the discordance of 
opinion, respecting the merits of the Federal Consti- 
tution, there was but one sentiment, through the 
United States, respecting the man who should admi- 
nister the government. On counting the votes of the 
electors of President and Vice President, it was found 
that General Gkorge Washington had their anani* 
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moiM niffrage, and was choMn Pretident of the United 
States for four jears from the 4th of March 1789. 

On the 14th of April, official information reached 
him of his election. Having already made up hit 
mind to obej the summons of a whole country, on the 
second day after this notification, he quitted the quiet 
walks of Mount Vernon for the arduous duties of the 
supreme magistracy of his nation. Although grateful 
for this renewed declaration of the fiiyonrable opinion 
of the community, yet his determination to accept the 
office was accompanied with diffidence and apprehen- 
sion. << I wish," he observed, " that there may not be 
reason for regretting the choice, for indeed all I can 
promise is, to accotnplish that which can be done by 
an honest zeal." The feelings, with which he entered 
upon publick life, he left upon his private journal. 

*' About ten o'clock, I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, 
to private life, and to domestick felicity ; and with a 
mind oppressed with more anxious and painful sensa 
tions than I have words to express, set out for New 
York, with the best dispositions to render service to 
my country in obedience to its call, but with less hope 
of answering its expectations." 

He was met on the road by the gentlemen of Alex 
andria, and conducted to a publick dinner. From the 
numerous addresses presented to the General on this 
occasion, we select that of the citizens of Alexandria, 
because it is a testimonial of the affection and venera- 
tion in which his neighbours and friends held his pri- 
vate as well as puolick character, and because, in itself 
it has peculiar interest. The following is the address . 

*^ Again your country commands your care. Obe- 
dient to its wishes, unmindful of your ease, wo see yoa 
again relinquishing the bliss of retirement, and thif 
too at a period of life, when nature itself seems to au- 
thorize a preference of repose ! 

" Not to extol your glory as a soldior ; not to pour 
fiirth our gratitude for past services ; njt to acknow 
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edge the justice of the unexampled honoar whieh hat 
been conferred upon you by the spontaneous and 
unanimous suffrages of three millions of freemen, in 
vouT election to the supreme magistracy ; nor to ad 
nire the patriotism which directs your conduct, do 
rour neighbours and friends now address you. Tliemes 
ess splendid, but more endearing, impress our minds. 
The first and best of citizens must leave us. Our 
aged must lose their ornament ; our youth their mo- 
del ; our agriculture its improver ; our commerce its 
friend ; our infant academy its protector ; our poor 
their benefactor, and the interiour navigation of the 
Potomack (an event replete with the most extensive 
utility already, by your unremitted exertions, brought 
into partial use) its institutor and promoter. 

" Farewell ! — go ! and make a grateful people happy, 
a people, who will be doubly grateful when they con 
template this recent sacrifice for their interest. 

*^ To that Being, who maketh and unmaketh at his 
will, we commend you ; and af^cr the accomplishment 
of the arduous business to which you are called, may 
he restore to us again, the best of men, and the most 
beloved fellow citizen !" 

To which General Washington replied as follows : 
" Gentlemen, 

** Although 1 ought not to conceal, yet I cannot de- 
scribe the painful emotions which I felt in being called 
upon to determine whether I would accept or refuse 
the Presidency of the United States. The *«inammity 
im the choice, the opinion of my friends communicated 
from difiTerent parts of Europe as well as from Ameri- 
ca, the apparent wish of those who were not entirely 
satisfied with the constitution in its present form ; and 
an ardent desire on my own part to be instrumental in 
connecting the good will of my countrymen towards 
each other, have induced an acceptance. Those who 
know me nest (and you, my fellow citizens, arc, from 
four situation, in that number) know better than any 
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others my love of retirement is so great, that no earth- 
ly consideration, short of a conviction of duty, could 
have prevailed upon ine to depart frora my resolation 
never more to take any sliare in transactions of a pub- 
lick nature. For at my age, and in my circumstances, 
what prospects or advantages could I propose to myself, 
from embarking again on the tempestuous and uncer- 
tain '>cean of publick life ? I do not feel myself under 
the necessity of makhig publick declarations, in order 
to convince you, gentlemen, of my attachment to your* 
selves, and regard for your interests. The whole te- 
nour of my life has been open to your inspection ; and 
my past actions, rather than my present declarations, 
roust be the pledge of my future conduct. 

** In the mean time 1 thank you most sincerely for 
the expressions of kindness contained in your valedic- 
tory address. It is true, just after having bade adieu 
to my domestick connexions, this tender proof of your 
friendships is but too well calculated still farther to 
awaken my sensibility, and increase my regret at part 
ing from the enjoyments of private life. 

'' All that now remains for me is to commit mysell 
and you to the protection of that beneficent Being 
who, on a former occasion, hath happily brought us 
together after a long and distressing separation. Per- 
haps the same gracious Providence will again indulge 
me. Unutterable sensations must then be left to more 
expressive silence — while from an aching heart, I bid 
you all, my affectionate friends, and kind neighbours, 
farewell !" 

It was the wish of General Washiitotoh to avoid 
parad? on his journey to the seat of government, but 
he found it impossible. Numerous bodies of respect- 
able citizens, and detachments from tho militia escort- 
ed him the whole distance, and at every place through 
which he passed, he received the most flattering evi- 
dence of the high estimation, in which his countrymen 
held his talents and his virtues 
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Gray's bridge over the Schuylkill wu, with much 
taste, embellished on the occasion. At each end arch- 
es were erected composed of laurel, in imitation of a 
Roman triumphal arch ; and on each side was a laurel 
shrubbery. As the General passed, a youth by the aid 
of mactuuery (unperceived by him) lot down upon his 
head a civick crown. Through avenues and streets 
thronged with people, he passed from the Schuylkill 
into Philadelphia, and at night the city was illumi- 
nated. 

At Trenton, the ladies presented him with a tribute 
of gratitude for the protection which, twelve years 
before, he gave them, worthy of the taste and refine- 
ment of the sex. On the bridge over the creek which 
runs through this place, a triumphal arch was erected 
on thirteen pillars ; these were entwined with laurel 
and decorated with flowers. On the front of the arch 
was the following inscription, in large gilt letters, 

THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS 

WILL BE THE 

PROTECTOR *^t' THE DAUGHTERS. 

On the centre of the arch above the inscription was 
a dome of floweis and evergreens encircling the dates 
of two events particularly interesting to the inhabit- 
ants of New-Jersey, viz. the successful assault on the 
Hessian post m Trenton, and the gallant stand mode 
by General Washington at the same creek on the 
evening preceding the battle of Princeton. A nume- 
rous party of matrons, holding their daughters in their 
hands, who were dressed in white and held on their 
arms baskets of flowers, assembled at this place, and 
on his approach the daughters sung the following od^i 

Welcome, Mighty Chief, once more 
Wek*ome to this grateful shore ; 
Now no nierceuary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow, 
Aims at THEE the fatal blow. 
Vol. H. b 
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Virgins fair and matrons grave 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for THEE triumphal bowers; 
8trew ye fair his way with flowers, 
Strew your HERO'S way with flowers. 

At Uio last line the flowers were strewed be&re 
bun. 

On the easterD shore of New- Jersey, he was met bj 
a Committee of Congress, and accompanied over the 
river in an elegant barge, of thirteen oars, and man- 
ned by thirteen branch pilots. 

** The display of boats,'* observes the General in his 
diary, ** which attended and joined on this occasion, 
some wit*: vocal and others with instrumental musick 
on board; the decorations of the ships, the roar of 
cannon, and the loud acclamations of the people which 
rent the sky as I passed along the wharves, filled my 
mind with sensations as painful (contemplating tlio re- 
vorso of this scone, which may be the casd after all my 
endeavours to do good) as they were pleasing." 

He landed on the 23d of Apnl at the stairs on Mur- 
ray's wharf, which were highiy ornamented for the 
purpose. At tliis place the Governour of New-Tork 
received him, and with military honaurs, and amidst 
au immense concourse of people, conducted him to his 
apartments in the city. At the close of the day. Fo- 
reign Ministers and other characters of distinctioiiy 
made him congratulatory visits, and the publiek ejchiU- 
tiflo was at night closed by a hrilliant illumination. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



buLiifurmtiaii of the Pretident— His Addreasto Congress— AiMwvra 
of the two Houses — ^The Arrancements of his Household — His 
Reffulations for Visitors — ^The tteasons of their adoption — ^Th« 
fielations of the United States with Foreign Powers— Coc^resa 
establishes the Do^rtments of the Government — The President 
fills them — ^He visits New-Enrland — ^Ilis Reception — ^Addresses 
to him — His Answers — Negotiations with tlie Indians — Treaty 
with the Creeks— War with the Wabash and Miamis Tribes 
—General Harmar*s Expedition— St. Glair defeated— GeneraJ 
Wayne victorious and makes a Treaty with them— Second Ses- 
sion of Conffiess — Fiscal Arrangements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury— Indisposition of the ProRtdent— He visits Mount Vor* 
noa — ^Meets Congress at Philadelphia — His Tour to the Southern 
States— Second Gonrress— The President refuses his signature to 
the Representative Sill-Contemplates retiring to Private Life 
-<Sonsents to be a Candidal for the Second Presidency. 

1789. In adjusting the ceremonies of the inaugnra- 
tkm of the Presidenti Congress determined that the 
oath of office shonld be admitfistered to him in an 
open giQlery adjoining the Hall of the Senate. Ac- 
cordingly on the 30th of April, General Washhtotoii 
attended, and, in a view of a vast assemblage of peo- 
ple, was constitutionally qualified for the administra- 
tion of the goyemment. On his being proclaimed 
President of the United States, reiterated acclamations 
testified the interest and the pleasure which the at- 
tending multitude felt in the transaction. 

The President immediately entered tho Senate 
ehamber and made the following Speech to the two 
branches of the Legislature. 

^'FkLLOW CITlZEirS OF THE SENATE, AND 
OF THE HOUSE OF REFRE8ENTATIYES, 

" Among the vicissitudes incident to life, no event 
could have filled me with greater anxieties than that 
of which the notification was transmitted by your or- 
der, and received on the 14th day of tho present month. 
On the one hand, I was summoned by my country, 
whose voice I can never boar hut with veneration and 
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loTQyfrom a retreat which I had chosen with the fondest 
predilection, and, in rcy flattering hopeB, with an im- 
mutable decision as the asylum of my declining years : 
a retreat which was rendered every day more necessa- 
ry as well as more dear to me, by the addition of habit 
to inclination, and of frequent interruptions in my 
health to the gradi^al waste committed on it by time. 
On the other hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the 
trust to which the voice of my country called me, be- 
ing sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most expe- 
rienced of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into his 
qualifications, could not but overwhehn with despond- 
ence one, who, inheriting inferiour endowments from 
nature, and unpractised in the duties of civil adminis- 
tration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own 
deficiencies. In this conflict of emotions, all I dare 
aver is, that it has been my faithful study to collect 
my duty from a just appreciation of every cireum^ 
stance by which it might be affi9cted. All I dare hop* 
is, that If in accepting this task I have been too mttciv 
swayed by a grateful remembrance of former insCsACMr, 
or by an affectionate sensibility to this transcettdent 
proof of the confidence of my fellow citizens ; ami 
have thence too little consulted my incapacity as weQ 
as disinclination for the weighty and untried eares bor 
fore me ; my errour will be palliated by the inrotivei 
which misled me, and its consequences be judged by 
my country, with some share of the partiality in which 
they originated. 

" Such being' the impressions under which I have, 
in obedience to the publick summons, repaired to the 
present station, it would be peculiarly improper to 
omit in this first official act, jny fervent supplications 
to that Almighty Being, who rules over the universe, 
wko presides in the councils of nations, and whose 
providential aids can supply every human defect, that 
his benediction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States, a govern- 
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ment instituted by themselves for these essential pur* 
po^os, and may enable every instrument employed in 
its odministrationi to execute with success the func 
tions allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage 
to the great AutUor of every publick and private good, 
I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not 
less than my own ; nor those of my fellow citizens at 
large, less than either. No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible hand, which con- 
ducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have ad- 
vanced to the character of an independent nation, 
seems to have been distinguished by some token of 
providential agency. And in the important revolution 
just accomplished in the system of their united govem- 
ment| the tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent 
of so many distinct communitioSi from which the 
event has resulted, cannot be compared with the 
means by which most governments have been establish- 
ed, without some return of pious gratitude along with 
a humble anticipation of the future blessings which 
the past seem to presage. These rellections, arising 
out of the present crisis, Lave forced themselves too 
strongly on my mind to be suppressed. Tou will join 
with me, I trust, in thinking that there are none under 
' the influence of which, the proceedings of a new and 
free government can moro auspiciously commence. 

" By the article establishing the executive depart- 
ment, it is made the duty of the President ' to recom- 
mend to your consideration, such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedi^t.' The circumstances 
under which I now meet you, will acquit me from en- 
tering into that subject, farther than to refer you to 
the great Constitutional Charter under which we are 
assembled ; and which in defining your powers, desig. 
nates the objects to which your attention is to be given. 
It will be more consistent with those circumstances, 
and far more congenial with the feelings which actu 
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tie me to sabrtitate in place of a recommendation of 
pariicttlar measures, the tribute that is due to the 
talentSi the rectitude, and the patriotism which adorn 
the characters selected to devise and adopt them. In 
these honourable qualifications, I behold the surest 
pledges, that as on one side, no local prejudices or at- 
tachments, no separate views nor party animosities, 
will misdirect the comprehensive and equal eye which 
ought to watch over this great assemblage of commu- 
nities and interests : so, on another, that the founda- 
tions of our national policy will be laid in the pure 
and immutable principles of private morality ; and the 
pro-eminence of a free government be exemplified by 
all the attributes which can win the afiections of its 
citizens, and command the respect of the world. 

" I dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction 
which an ardent love for my country can inspire ; 
since there is no truth more thoroughly established, 
than that there exists in the economy and course of 
nature, an indissoluble union between virtue and hap- 
piness — ^between duty and advantage — ^between the 
genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy, 
and the solid rewards of publick prosperity and felicity. 
Since we ought to be no less persuaded that the pro- 
pitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a 
'nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and 
right, which Heaven itself has ordained : and since the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the desti- 
ay of the republican model of government, are justly 
considered as deeply , perliaps as finally stdied, on the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the American 
people. 

" Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your 
care, it will remain with your judgment to decide how 
far an exercise of the occasional power delegated by 
the 5Uh article of the Constitution is rendered expe- 
dient at the present juncture, by the nature of objec- 
tions which have been urged against the syFiem, or by 
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Ihe degreo of inquietude which has given birth to 
them. Instead of undertaking particular recommen- 
dations on this subject, in which I could be guided hf 
no lights derived from official opportunities, I shall 
again give way to my entire confidence in your dis- 
cernment and pursuit of the publick good ; for I assure 
myself, that whilst you carefully avoid every altera- 
tion which might endanger the benefits of an united 
and effective government, or which ought to await the 
future lessons of experience ; a reverence for the 
characteristick rights of freemen, and a regard for the 
publick harmony, will sufficiently influence your de- 
liberations on the question, how far the former can be 
more impregnably fortified, or the latter be safely and 
advantageously promoted. 

" To the preceding observations I have one to add, 
which will be most properly addressed to the House 
of Representatives. It concerns myself, and will 
therefore be as brief as possible. When I was first 
honoured with a call into the service of my country, 
then on the eve of an arduous struggle for its liberties, 
the light in which I contemplated my duty, required 
that I should renounce every pecuniary compensation. 
From this resolution I have in no instance departed. 
And being still under the impressions which produced 
it, I must decline as inapplicable to myself, any share 
in the personal emoluments, which may be indispensa- 
bly included in a permanent provision for the execu- 
tive department ; and must accordingly pray that the 
pecuniary estimates for the station in which I am plac- 
ed, may, during my continuation in it, be limited to 
such actual expenditures as the publick good may be 
thought to require. 

" Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as 
they have been awakened by the occasion which brings 
us together, I shall take my present leave ; but ncit 
without resorting once more to the benign Parent of 
the human race, in humble supplication, that since he 
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has been pleased to favour the American people with 
opportonttieB for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, 
and dispositions for deciding with unparalleled una- 
nimity on a form of government for the security of 
their nnion, and the advancement of their happiness ; 
so his divine blessing may be equally conspietwus in 
the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and 
the wise measures on which the success of this go- 
vernment must depend.'* 

The answer of tlie Senate was highly respectful 
and affectionate. 

" The unanimous suffrage of the elective body in 
your favour, is peculiarly expressive of the gratitude, 
confidence, and affection of the citizens of America, 
and is the highest testimonial at once of your merit, 
and their esteem. We are sensible, Sir, that nothing 
but the voice of your fellow citizens could have called 
you from a retreat, chosen by the fondest predilection, 
endeared by habit, and consecrated to the repose of 
declining years. We rejoice, and with us, all Ameri- 
ca, that, in obedience to the call of our common coun- 
try, you have returned once more to publick Lfe. In 
you all parties confide, in you all interests unite, and 
we have no doubt that your past services, great as they 
have been, will be equalled by your future exertions ; 
and that your prudence and sagacity, as a statesman, 
will tend to avert the dangers to which we were ex- 
posed, to give stability to the present government, and 
dighity find splendour to that country, which your 
skill and valour as a soldier, so eminently eontribntod 
to raise to independence and empire. 

" When we contemplate the coincidence of circum 
stances, and wonderful combination of causes which 
gradually prepared the people of this country for in- 
dependence ; when we contemplate the rise, progress, 
and termination of the late war, which gave them m 
name among the nations of the earth, we are, with 
f ou, unavoidably led to acknowledge and adore tho 
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great Arbiter of the universe, by whom empirei rise 
and fall. A review of the many signal instances of 
divine interposition in favour of this country, claims 
our most pious gratitude. And permit us, Sir, to ob- 
serve, that among the great events which have led to 
the formation and establishment of a federal govern- 
ment, we esteem your acceptance of the office of Pre- 
■ident, as one of the most propitious and important.'* 

The House, equally affectionate and respectful in 
their answer, say : 

<< The Representatives of the People of the United 
States, present their congratulations on the event by 
which your fellow citizens have attested the pre-emi- 
nence of your merit. You have long held the first 
place in their esteem ; you have often received tokens 
of their affection ; you now possess the only proof that 
remained of their gratitude for your services, of their 
reverence tot your wisdom, and of their confidence in 
your virtues. You onjoy the highest, because the 
truest honour, of being the First Magistrate, by the 
unanimous choice of the freest people on the face of 
the earth. 

" We well know the anxieties with which you must 
have obeyed the summons, from the repose reserved 
for your declining years, into publick scenes, of which 
you had taken your leave for ever ; but the obedience 
was due to the occasion. It is already applauded by 
the universal joy which welcomes you to your station, 
and we cannot doubt that it will be rewarded with all 
the satisfkction, with which an ardent love for your 
follow citizens must review successful efforts to pro- 
mote their happiness. 

" This anticipation is not justified merely by the 
past experience of your signal services. It is particu- 
larly suggested by the pious impressions under which 
you commence your adnjinistration, and the enlighten- 
ed maxims by which you mean to conduct it. We 
fisel with you the strongest obligations to adore the in- 
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visible hand which hu led the American people through 
m manj difficulties, to cherish a conscious responsibi 
lit J for the destiny of republican liberty , and to seek 
the only sure means of preserving and recommending 
the precious deposite in a system of legislationi found- 
ed on the principles of an honest policy, and directed 
by the spirit of a diffusive patriotism. 

'* The question arising out of tiie fifth article of thci 
Constitution will receive all the attention demanded 
jy its importance, and wiU, we trust, be decided under 
the influence of all the considerations to which you 
allude. 

'* In forming the pecuniary provisions for the exe- 
cutive department, we shall not looe sight of a wish 
resulting from motives which give it a peculiar claim 
to our regard. Tour resolution, in a moment critical 
to the liberties of your country, to renounce all per- 
sonal emolument, was among the many presages of 
your patriotick services, which have been amply fulfil- 
led ; and your scrupulous adherence now to the law 
then imposed on yourself, cannot fail to demonstrate 
the purity, whilst it increases the lustre of a charac- 
ter, which has so many titles td admiration. 

** Such are the sentiments with which we have 
thought fit to address yon. They flow from our own 
hearts, and we verily believe, that among the millions 
we represent, there is not a virtuous citizen whose 
heart will disown them. 

" All that remains is, that we join in your fervent 
supplications for the blessings of Heaven on our coun- 
try ; and that we add our own for the choicest of thos« 
blessings on the most beloved of her citizens." 

While waiting the movements of the Legislature, the 
President endeavoured fully to acquaint himself with 
the state of publick affairs, and for this purpose, he 
called upon those who had been the heads of depart 
ments under the confederation, to report to him the 
situation of their respective concerns. He also, hav 
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big consulted with his friends, adopted a aystem for 
the order of his own household, for the regulation of 
his hours of business, and of intercourse with those 
who, in a formal manner, visited him as the Supreme 
Magistrate of the nation. 

He publickly annpunced that neither visits of busi- 
ness nor ceremony would be expected on Sunday, as 
he wished to reserve tliis day sacredly to himself 
Other regulations, adopted at this time, were at a eub- 
lequent period complained of as partaking too much 
of monarchical customs. To a friend in Virginia, who 
had made known these complaints, the President gave 
the following reasons for their adoption. 

*^ While the eyes of America, perhaps of the world, 
are turned to this government, and many are watch- 
ing the movements of those who are concerned in its 
administration, I should like to be informed through 
BO good a medium, of the pnblick opinion of both men 
and measures, and of none more than myself: — not 
BO much of what may be thought commendable parts, 
if any, of m^ conduct, as of those which are conceived 
to be of a difTiArent complexion. The man who means 
to commit no wrong, will never be guilty of enormi- 
ties, consequently can never be unwilling to learn 
what are ascribed to him as foibles. If tiiey are really 
Biich, the knowledge of them, in a well disposed mind, 
will go half way towards a reform. If 'they are not 
errours, he can explain and justify the motives of his 
actions. At a distance from the theatre of action, 
truth is not always related without emliellishments, 
and sometimes is entirely perverted, from a miscon 
ception of the causes which produced the effects that 
are the subject of censure. 

*^ This leads me to think that a system which I found 
it indispensably necessary to adopt upon my first com- 
ing to this city, might have undergone severe stric- 
tures, and have had motives, very foreign from thosfl 
that governed me, assigned as the causes thereof-" I 
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mean firstj returning no viaiu; aeeond, appoutuif 
certain days to receive them generallyi (not to the ex- 
clasion, however, of visits on any other days undor 
particular circumstances) and third, at first entertain- 
ing no company, and afterwards (until I was unable 
to entertain any at all) confining it to ofllcial charac- 
ters. A few days evinced the necessity of the two 
first in so elear a point of view, that had I not adopted 
it, I should have been unable to have attended to any 
sort of business, unless I had applied the hours allotted 
to rest and refreshment to this purpose ; for by the 
time I had done breakfast, and thence until dinner, 
and afterwards until bed time, I could not get reliey 
ed from the ceremony of one visit, before I had to at- 
tend to another. In a word, I had no leisure to read 
or to answer the despatches that were pourmg in upon 
mo from all quarters. 

'' Before the custom was established, which now ac- 
commodates foreign characters, strangers,'' and others, 
who, from motives of curiosity, respect to the Chief 
Magistrate, or any other cause, are induced to call 
upon rae, I was unable to attend to any business what- 
soever. For gentlemen, consulting Uieir own conve- 
nience rather than mine, were calling from the time 
I rose from breakfast, often before, until I sat down to 
dinner. This, as I resolved not to neglect my publick 
duties, reduced me to the choice of one of these alter- 
natives ; either to refuse them altogether ^ or to appro- 
priate a time for the reception of them. The first 
would, I well knew, be disgusting to many } the latter, 
I expected, would undergo animadversions from those 
who would find fault with or without cause. To 
please every body was impossible. I therefore adopted 
that line of conduct which combined publick advantage 
witli private convenience, and which in my judgment 
was unexceptionable in itself. 

** These visits are optional. They are made with- 
out invitation. Between the hours of three and four 
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'•▼ery Tuesday I am prepared to receive them. Gen 
tlemen, often in great numbers, come and go, chat 
with each other, and act as they please. A portet 
■hows them into the room, and th^ retire from it 
when they choose, and without ceremony. At their 
'first entrance, they salute me, and I them, and aA 
many as I can talk to, I do. What pomp there is in 
all this, I am unable, to discover. Perhaps it consists 
in not sitting : to this, two reasons are opposed ; iirst, 
it is unusual ; secondly, (which is a more substantial 
one) because I have no room large enough to contain 
a third of the chairs which would be sufficient to adinit 
it. If it is supposed that ostentation, or the fashions 
of courts, (which, by the bye, I believe originate often- 
er in convenience, not to say necessity, than is gene- 
rally imagined) gave rise to this custom, I will boldly 
affirm that no supposition was ever more erroneous ; 
for were I to indulge my inclinations, every moment 
that I could withdraw from the fatigues of mj station, 
should bo spent in retirement. That they are not, 
proceeds from the sense I entertain of the propriety 
of giving to every one as free access as consists with 
that respect which is due to the chair of government ; 
and that respect, I conceive, is neither to be acquired 
or preserved but by maintaining a just< medium be- 
tween much state, and too great familiarity. 

" Similar to the above, but of a moro familiar and 
sociable kind, are the visits of every Friday afternoon 
to Mrs. Washington, where I always am. These pub- 
lick meettMigs, and a dinner once a week to as many 
as my table will hold, with the references to and from 
the diffierent departments of state, and other commu- 
sieatiens witli all parts of the union, is as much, if not 
Uiore, thkn I am able to undergo ; for I have already 
bad, within less than a year, two severe attacks ; — ^tha 
4ast worse than the first : — a third, it is more than pro- 
bable, will put me to sleep with my fathers — at what 
distance this taay be, I know not.'* 

Vol. II. 9 
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At Uie coiiijnenceineDtof thePretidenej of General 
WiSHiNGTOff, a Tariety of circnuiftances combined to 
create anxiety and apprehension respecting the opera- 
tions of the government. 

The relation of the country with foreign powen 
was critical and embarrassing. Spain diseoyered 
jealousies of the American people, and maniftsted a 
disposition to check their progress to national wealth 
•nd strength. She had refused negotiation with the 
American goTcrnment, and denied to its subjects the 
navigation of the Mississippi south of the boundary of 
the United Stetes. 

Between Great Britain and the United States, great 
causes of altercation existed. Just complainte of the 
non-execution of essential articles of tiie treaty of 
peace were mutually made, and an irritable state of 
mind appeared in both nations, which rendered the ad- 
justment of the controversy the more difficult. 

France early discovered a disposition to take advan- 
tage of the partiality of the American people, to gain 
an influence in their councils, and to acquire the con- 
trol of their destiny. 

The Indians, through the whole extent of the west- 
em frontier, manifested great inquietude. Their jea- 
lousies of the United States were supposed to have 
been excited by the intrigues of Spanish and British 
partisans, and most of the tribes assumed a very threat- 
ening attitude. 

In addition to these foreign difficulties, thera wfm 
eonsiderations of a domestick natura, peculiarly ealcn- 
lated to excite apprehension. 

The whole plan of the Federal Government was 
new. In no branch of it was there a precedent ; but 
first principks and general rules wero to be esUblished 
in every department. The United Stetes were with- 
out funds or revenue, and were destitute of publick 
eredit. 

Many distinguished characters, in dilTerent parts of 
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the Union, were from the first opposed t<* the Federal 
Constitution. Debates in state ConveLtions on its 
principles, had enkindled no inconsiderable degree of 
animosity. 'It had been ratified in them generally by 
small majorities, and in some instances this majority 
had been obtained, by annexing provisional amend- 
ments to the ratification. It was therefore to be ap- 
prehended that many of the members of the Legisla- 
ture were hostile to the Constitution, and would, un- 
der the idea of amending, sacrifice its spirit, or by their 
opposition to every salutary measure, prevent an ex- 
periment of a republican form of Government, auspi- 
ciously begun, from being fairly completed. 

Happily the American people retained their confi- 
dence in those distinguished statesmen, who had been 
their leaders in the controversy with Great Britain, 
which terminated in National Independence ; and 
these statesmen, imitating at this crisis the publick 
spirit of the General of the revolationary war, con- 
sented to forego the pleasures and emoluments of pri- 
vate life, for the service of their country. Many of 
them were the successful candidates for popular suf- 
frage to compose the Legislature of the nation, and the 
^rst Congress consisted of men eminent for their ta- 
lents and political information, and venerable for their 
patriotism and virtue, A decided majority of these 
were the friends of the Constitution, and were dispos- 
ed to make every exertion to carry it into execution 
upon a liberal and efficient plan. 

One of the first acts of the Legislature was to estar 
bliah those departments which were necessary to aid 
the Executive in' the administration of the govern- 
ment. 

In filling these departments, the President was to 
perform an important and delicate duty. Applications 
for oiHce had been numerous, and the following ex- 
t-act of a letter written to a friend, who had applied 
even before General VVa«h""wgtos iiccepted the P*csi 
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dency, will show the disposHion with which he eJEe 
eu od thii truit. 

** Should it become abidutelj neeeeeary for me to 
occupy the station in which your letter pveeappoeet 
me, I have determined to go into it, perfectly ftf 
from all engagements of erery natore whatsocTer 
A conduct in conformity to this resolution, would en* 
able me in balancing the rarious pretensions of diflfo- 
ront candidates for appointments, to act with a sole 
reference to justice and the publick good. This is, in 
substance, the answer that I hare given to all appUoa- 
tions (and they are not few) which have already been 
made. Among the places sought after in these appli- 
cations, I must not conceal that the office to which 
yon particularly allude, is comprehended. This &cty 
I tell you merely as a matter of information. My ge- 
neral manner of thinking, as to the propriety of hold- 
ing myself totally disengaged, will apologtie for my 
not enlarging further on the subject. 

" Though I. am sensible that the publick suffrage 
which places a man in office, should prevent him from 
being swayed, in the execution of it, by his private in- 
clinations, yet he may assuredly, without violating hb 
duty, be indulged in the continuance of his former at- 
tachments.'* 

His consequent nominations fully proved the purity 
of these declarations, and attested that his selection of 
characters, for the respective offices to be filled, wai 
made with great judgment and prudence. Removed 
from the influence of local and family considerationt, 
he directed his attention to the publick interest 
Where qualifications were equal, the candidate who 
could claim the merit of publick service, had the pre- 
ference in his appointment. 

His cabinet was composed of Mr. JeflTerson, Secre- 
tary of State, Colonel Hamilton, Secretary of tho 
Treasury, General Knox, Secretary of War, and Mr 
Edmund Randolph, Attorney General. 



^ • 
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The sejsidn of Congress contiraed to September* 
perfect harmony subsisted through this period between 
the Executive and the Legislature, and no circum- 
stance threatened to interrupt it. 

At. the adjournment of Congress, the President made 
preparations for a tour through New-England, to view 
the improvements of the country and to judge of the 
disposition of the people towards the newly established 
government. Accordingly, on the 15th of October, he 
began his journey ; and,, passing through Connecticut 
and Massachusetts went as far as Portsmouth in New* 
Hampshire ; returning by a different route, he arrived 
on the 13th of November at New- York. 

Many circumstances were combined during tliis visit 
to excite his sensibility and to render it grateful to his 
best feelings. His journey carried him through the 
most populous and cultivated part of the United States, 
and gave him a favourable opportunity to notice the 
progress of the country in those improvements, which 
constitute the strengUi, the wealth, and ornament of 
society. He visited the scene of his fitst campaign, 
and must have experienced elevated reflections in con- 
trasting the present situation of himself and his coun- 
try, with his and their condition at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war. Every where he remarked 
a steady attachment to the Federal Government, and 
received the most grateful evidence of unqualified 
approbation of the measures of the Administration. In 
every place through which he passed, business was 
suspended, and all classes of citizens were eagerly em 
ployed to obtain a sight of the Father of their country, 
and to join in the common expressions of veneration 
and attachment. Military parade, processions, and 
triumphal arches, awaited him in those populous towns 
at which he stopped, and so fully was the publick 
curiosity engrossed by his journey, that the news-pa- 
pers of the day were filled with narratives of its pro 
gress and termination 
0* 
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At CunbridgOy the Lieutenaat Goveraour and Cooii- 
eil of MaaeachuMttt waited upon him and aeeompani* 
ed him to Boston, escorted by a numerous eoUection 
of citizens, under the direction of the Marshal of the 
District, and the Sheriff of Suffolk. The Selectmen 
received him at the entrance of the town, and from H 
a procession of the inhabitants was formed, which ex- 
tended to the State House ; an interesting part of this 
procession, and which engaged the special attention 
of the President, was the male children of the town, 
under their respective literary instructors. This pro- 
cession opened to the right and left, and he on horse- 
back, preceded by companies of artillery and infantry, 
by the Lieutenant Governour and council, the Mar 
shall and Sheriff, passed to the State House. Here a 
triumphal arch was erected from the State House 
across Cornhill to the opposite houses. On the top 
of the arch was a gallery, in which were placed a 
select choir of singers of both sexes. In the middle 
of the gallery a pyramid was erected. On one side 
of this over the arch, was the inscription, " TO THE 
MAN WHO UNITES ALL HEARTS," and on the 
opposite side " TO COLUMBIA'S FAVOURITE 
SON." 

At the end of the arch next the State House, on a 
large ground, was this inscription, " BOSTON RE 
LIEVED MARCH 17, 177G." The President was 
introduced through the State House to a handsome 
gallery at the west end of that building, erected neat 
the arch on seven pillars. As soon as he appeared in 
view, loud acclamations broke from the concourse be 
low. He bowed to them, on which the choir sang an 
appropriate Ode. He was then conducted to a house 
provided for his use, and elegantly furnished from the 
families of individual gentlemen. 

Addresses were presented to him from civil, literary, 
and religious corporaiions, and from all other societies 
of any distinction. In these, grateful notice was taken 
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<4 hui pnVUck sevviceiy uid puiicoluly, of the 99»nr 
6c% ha mttde of private happiooM la accepting the ?<•> 
flidency. 

In hie iui«weni, the Freeident reciprocated the bar 
nevolent viahee of hia couiitrymea, in language cakv 
Ute4 to confirm their confidence and affection. He 
thua replied to a reapectful addreaa firom the inhabit 
aAta of Boston. 

** I rejoice with you my fellow citisena, in every 
eircnmatance that declarea your prooperity > and I do 
•o moat cordially becauae you have well deaerred to be 
happy. 

*^ Your love of liberty, your respect for the laws, 
your habits of industry, and your practice of the mn« 
ral and religious obligations^ are the strongest claima 
to national and individual haj^iness. And they wiU, i 
trust, be firmly and lastingly established." 

In the renewal of direct intercourse between Ghsne* 
ral Washihoton and the companions of his toils and 
glory in tbe tented field, we perceive the most inte- 
resting effusion of the refined feelingt^of the human 
heart. 

'' Amidst the various gratulations,'* says the society 
of Cincinnati of Massachusetts, ^' which your arrival 
in this metropolis has occasioned, permit us, the mem- 
bers of the society of the Cincinnati in this Common- 
wealth, most respectfully to assure you of the ardour 
of esteem and affection you have so indelibly fixed in our 
hearts^ as our glorious leader in war, and illustrioua 
example in peace. 

<< After the solemn and endearing farewell on the 
banks of the Hudson, which our anxiety presaged air 
final, most peculiarly pleasing is the present unexpoct- 
ed meetinjT. On this occasion we cannot avoid the 
recollection of the various scenes of toil and danger 
through which you conducted us, and while we con- 
template various trying periods of the war, and tiio 
triumphs of peace, we rejoice to behold you, inducua 
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by the nnanimoai yoioe of your eoontry, entering npon 
other trials, and other senrices, alike important, and 
in eome points of riew, equally haxardons. For the 
completion of the great parpoaee which a gratefhl 
country has assigned you, long, very long may your 
invaluable life be preserred. And as the admiring 
world, while considering you as a soldier, have long 
wanted a comparison, may your virtues and talents as 
a statesman leave them without a parallel. 

*^ It is not in words to express an attachment found 
ed like ours. We can only say, that when soldiers, 
our grreatest pride was a promptitude of obedience to 
your orders ; as citizens, our supreme ambition is to 
maintain the character of firm supporters of that no- 
ble fabrick of Federal Government over which you 
preside. 

** As members of the society of the Cincinnati, it will 
be our endeavour to cherish those sacred principles of 
charity and paternal attachment which our institution 
inculcates. And while our conduct is thus regulated, 
we can never want the patronage of the first of patri- 
ots and the best of men." 

To which the President thus replied. 

« In reciprocating with gratitude and sincerity, the 
multiplied and affecting gratulations of my fellow 
citizens of this Commonwealth, they will all of them 
with justice allow me to say, that none can be dearer 
to roe than the affectionate assurances which you have 
expressed. Dear indeed is the occasion which restores 
an intercourse with my faithful associates in prosper* 
ous and adverse fortune ; and enhanced are the tri- 
umphs of peace participated with those whose virtue 
and valour so largely contributed to procure them 
To that virtue and valour, your country has confessed 
her obligations. Be mine the grateful task to add the 
testimony of a comiexion which it was my pride to 
own in the field, and is now my happiness to acknow 
ledge in the enjoyments of peace and freedom. 
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** Regulating your conduct by those principles wiiicJi. 
have heretofore governed your actions as men, soldiers^ 
and citizens, you will repeat tho obligations conferred 
on your country, and you will transmit to posterity an 
example that must command their admiration and 
grateful praise. Long may you continue to enjoy t^jo 
endearments of paternal attachment and the heartfelt 
happiness of reflecting that you have faithfully done 
your duty. 

^* While I am permitted to possess the consciousness 
of this worth, which has long bound me to you by 
every tie of aflfection and esteem, 1 will continue to 
oe your sincere and faithful friend." 

The first diplomatick transaction of the President 
was with the Indian tribes. He conceived it to be 
true policy to " cultivate an intimate intercourse with 
the Indians upon principles calculated to advance their 
happiness, and to attach them firmly to the United 
States." 

With these views he early opened negotiations with 
them, and the interests of several of the states being 
closely connected with treaties that might be made, he. 
asked, during the first session of Congress, the advice 
of the Senate upon questions that were at issue. 

The first attempt to establish a peace with the Creek 
Indians failed. M'GilHvray, their Chief, was the son 
of a white man, and his resentment had been keenly 
excited against the state of Georgia by the confisca- 
tion of lands which his father had holden ; and more, 
pajrticularly by the claim of that government to a large 
tract on the Oconee in virtue of an Indian purchase, 
the validity of which the Creek nation denied. Ge- 
neral Lincoln, Mr. Griffin, and Colonel Humphries 
were deputed Commissioners to negotiate with the 
Creeks in the summer of 1789. They met M'Gilti- 
vray with other Chiefs, and about two Uiousand of the 
tribe at Rock landing, on the Oconee, on'^the frontiers 
nf Geor<ria. Althou;rh first appearances promised 
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■ucceM to the minion, yet M'GilliTray saddenly broke 
off the negotiation for the ostensible reason of a dis- 
pute about boundariesi but really, as was supposed, 
through the influence of the Spanish goTornment. 

Tho situation of the United States in their relation 
with the Indians became more and more critical and 
embarrassing, and war was threatened with all the 
tribes from Canada to Louisiana. The danger was 
the more formidable from the supposition that the 
jealousies of the Indians were excited by the intrigues 
.of British and Spcnish agents, and that an Indian war 
would probably lead to hostilities with those powers. 

Ardently desirous to secure the frontiers from the 
horroum of Indian warfare, the President again at- 
tempted to negotiate with the Creeks, without com- 
mitting the dignity of government. He sent Colo- 
Willett, a gallant revolutionary officer, into their coun- 
try, apparently upon private business; but furnished 
with credentials, to be used if be found M'Gillivray 
disposed for peace. This second mission proved suc- 
cessful. M'Gitlivray and a number of Creek Chiefs 
were induced to repair to New-Tork, where negotia- 
tions were immediately opened, and a treaty soon es- 
tablished ; although the Secretary of East Florida came 
to Now-Tork with a large sum of money, under a pre- 
tence of purchasing flour, but in fact to prevent M'Gil- 
livray from treating. 

The attempt to establish peace with the Indians of 
the Wabash and the Miamis did not terminate so suc- 
cessfully. The American settlers on that frontier con- 
tinued to suffer from their hostilities, and all appear- 
ances indicated, that they could be brought into a pa* 
cifick disposition, only by being made themselves to 
feel the miseries of war. 

The President was decidedly of the opinion that on 
the failure of negotiation, a military force should bo 
employed in their country, which their united power 
oould not snccessfuilY resist, and which should be ade- 
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quate to the conquest of their towns, Mid the destruc- 
tion of their ▼iliages. This, he conceived, policy, 
economy, and humanity dictated. But Congress, in 
their military establishment, did not meet his views, 
and at the moment he gave his sanction to the biU, he 
entered in his private journal, that he did not conceive 
the military establishment was adequate to the exi- 
gence of the government, and to the protection it was 
intended to afford. 

For the sake of a connected view of Indian aflairSy 
we will in this place give a narrative of subsequent 
transactions, although we shall be carried out of the 
order of time in which events took place. 

The attempt to negotiate with the Indians north* 
west of the Ohio having proved abortive, the Presi- 
dent conceived himself bound to use the means Con- 
gress had put into his hands to protect the frontiers ; 
and accordingly General Harmar was sent in Septem- 
ber 1791, into the Indian territories with a forco, con- 
sisting of about three hundred regular troops and 
eleven hundred militia of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
with orders to bring the Indians if possible to action, 
and to destroy their settlements on the waters of the 
Scioto and Wabash. 

- The Savages avoided an engagement with-the main 
body of the American army, but with great spirit at- 
tacked a strong detachment which had pursued them, 
and killed several valuable officers. Harmar destroyed 
their settlements, but afforded no protection to the 
frontiers. Several smaller expeditions with various 
success were made into the Indian country, and in the 
autumn of 1791 Major General St. Clair marched a 
force of near two thousand effective men into their 
territories, and on the fourth of November was attack- 
ed and totally defeated by them. 

The President, apprehending that the success of the 
Indians, and the booty they had gained, would have in- 
fluence to bring other tribes into tho war, conceived 
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tiiat the Kouour of the nation was oonoemed to rvtzievA 
the American losses, and to afford protection to the 
frontiers. St. Clair resigning his commission^ General 
Wayne was appointed his successor. The Presideiit 
lost no time in laying before Congress an estimate oi 
such a military force, as he thought would be ade<|aate 
to the object ; and they at length acceded to his pco- 
posal. While these preparations were ripening, much 
complaint was made of the war, and the President was 
induced, rather from a desire to convince the country 
that Buooessful warfare was the only means of peaee, 
than from any expectation of success in the mission, 
to send Colonel Harden and Major Trueman, two 
valuable officers and worthy men, into the Indian 
eountry, to attempt negotiation ; but they were both 
murdered. On the 20th of August, 17^, General 
Wayne brought the Indians to an engagement, to- 
tally defeated them, and destroyed their country on 
the Miamis. 

This action was decisire : it deterred other tribes 
from entering into the war, and induced the Miamis 
themselves to treat for peace. On the 3d of August, 
a treaty was entered into by General Wayne with the 
Indians northwest of the Ohio, which ended all hostili- 
ties, quieted the fears of the frontiers, and gave univer- 
sal satisfaction. 

As early as J 781), the President received authentiek 
intelligence, that Spanish agents were intriguing with 
the inhabitants of the Western country, to seduce 
them from their allegiance to the United States. Re- 
presentations were made them in the name of the 
government of Spain, that while they were connected 
with the Atlantiok States^ the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi would be denied them ; but if they would -a»> 
sume an independent government, the river should 'be 
opened, and their independence supported. 

In 1794, Spain, suffering herself the evils of war, 
was inclined to treat with the United Slat««i. She 
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Jtatfmated bj her ministers, that the etiqaette of hoi 
court forbid her to treat with Mr. Short, the Americas 
resident at Madrid, yet a higher diplomatick charactei 
would be accredited, and negotiations immediately 
opened with him.' The President placed full confi 
deuce in Mr. Short, but he thought it policy to meet 
the friendly propositions of Spain, and in Novembet 
nominated Mr. Pinckney to be the American Minister 
at that Court. In the course of the next summer, Mr 
Pinckney repaired to Madrid, and on the dOth of Octo* 
ber, 1795, a treaty was signed between him and the 
Spanish commissioners, which happily terminated the 
controversy respecting boundary lines, and the nayiga- 
tion of the Mississippi to the satisfaction of the nation. 

On the 8th of January, 1790, the President met 
Congress at their second session. 

In his speech he congratulated them on the succen 
of their measures, and recommended a variety of na- 
tional objects to their serious attention. Among tliese, 
the following are the principal. Provision for national 
defence ; the means of holding intei course with fo- 
reign nations ; establishing a rule of naturalization ; 
uniformity in the currency, weights, and measures of 
the United States ; and the promotion of science and 
literature. 

** Knowledge," he observed, " is in every country 
the surest basis of publick happiness. In one, in which 
Ifae measures of government receive their impressions 
■o immediately from the sense of the community as in 
ours, it is proportionably essential." And he concluded 
with the following assurances. 

** I shall derive great satisfaction in co-operating with 
you in the pleasing though arduous task of ensuring to 
our fellow citizens the blessings which they have m 
right to expect from a free, efficient, and equsd govern- 
ment." 

The answers of the Senate and the House of Re- 
presentatives were cordial and retpectful, and promised 

Vol. II. 10 
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m ooDtinuance of harmony between the EzecutiTe and 
Legislature. 

In this session of Congress^ the Secretary Ckf the 
Treasury first reported those fiscal arrangements in 
support of publick credit, which, in their progress to 
establishment, were the occasion of warm and ani- 
mated debates in the Legislature, fully displayed the 
mscordance of politics I opinion among the .members, 
and excited tliat party spirit which has since oonrulsed 
the United Sutos. 

The Presidoiit readily gave his sanction to these fis- 
cal establishments of the Legislature, yet by this act 
he seemed not to Iom the good opinion of the opposi- 
tion ; the blame and odium fell upon the Seeretai^ of 
the Treasury, and upon the northern federal members 
of Congress. 

The incessant application to business had a risible 
effect upon the constitution of the President, and at 
this period he was for a second time attacked with a 
violent disease, which put his life in imminent danger. 
At the close of the session, therefore, he determined 
to give himself a short relaxation in a visit to Mount 
Vernon. He first made a tour to Rhode-Idand, which 
not being then in the Union, had not been included in 
his visit to New-England ; and at Newport and Provi- 
dence he received every attention which affection and 
respect could dictate. 

This retirement was 'of essential service to his 
health, and at the close of autumn he returned to Phi- 
ladelphia to moot the Legislature; to which place 
Congress had adjourned, at the close of the year 1790. 
At tliis time the President noticed the rising disturb- 
ances in Europe, and advised to those precautionary 
measures, which had a tendency to secure to the 
United States the benefit of their commerce. Men- 
tioning to the House the sufficiency of the established 
revenue to the purposes to which it was appropriated, 
he expressed his hope *' that' it would be a favourite 
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^lolicy with them not merely to secure the laterest of 
tke debt funded, but as far, and as fast as the growing 
. resources of the country will permit, to exonerate it 
of tha principal itself." The address was closed in 
the following impressive manner. 

** In pursuing the Tarious and weighty business of 
the present session, I indulge the fullest persuasion 
that your consultations will be marked with wisdom, 
and animated by the love of country. In wliatever 
belongs to my duty, you shall have all the co-operation 
which an undiminished zeal for its welfare can inspire 
It will be happy for us both, and our best reward, if 
by a success^l administration of our respective trusts, 
we can make the established government more and 
more instrumental in promoting the good of our 
fellow citizens, and more and more the object of their 
attachment and confidbnce." 

The respect and confidence of the Legislature in 
the Executive appeared on this occasion without dimi- 
nution ; although one of the measures of the Presi- 
dent was for the first time condemned. A mombei 
from Georgia pronounced the treaty with the Creek 
Indians to be a violation of the rights of that state. 

Ill this session of Congress the Bank of the United 
States was established. Its constitutionality had been 
deeply argued in the Legislative body, and came be- 
fore the Executive as a question involving the highest 
national interest. It was reviewed in the Cabinet with 
the deliberation it merited. The Council, on this oc- 
casion, as on most others, were divided. Messrs. Jef 
ferson and Randolph expressed as their decided opi 
nion that the law was unconstitutional. Messrs 
Hamilton and Knox were fu^y convinced of its consti* 
tutionality. The President called upon each member 
of his Council for the reasons of his opinion in writing. 
These he maturely weighed, and being convinced him- 
self that the law was constitutional, put his signature 

to It. 
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With tha 3d of March, 1791, terminated the period 
of the first Con^eoa. 

Preaident WAsmaoToir having made the neeeaaary 
arrangementa, and appointed an Ezeeutiye Cooncil U> 
attend to the boaineaa of the govemmont, aoon after 
the cloae of the aeanon, commeneed a jouraey to the 
Southern Btatea. On hia way he stopped at the Poto 
mack, and, pnraaant to the powera with which Con 
greea had vested him, marked out the rite of the*Fede- 
ral City, designed as the permanent aeat of govern • 
ment. In the course of this tour he received the same 
genera] ezpreasionsof love and veneration for his cha- 
racter, and of confidence in his government, which he 
had experienced in his northern e' fcnit. And he de- 
rived great satisfiiction in contemplating the improve- 
menta of the country, and remarking the evidencea of 
attachment to the Federal Government. The feelings 
excited by this journey are fully expresaed in the fol- 
lowing letter, written after his return to Philadelphia. 

" In my late tour through the Southern States, I ex- 
perienced great satisfaction in seeing the good elTocta 
of the general government in that part of the union 
The people at large have felt the security which it 
gives, and the equal justice which it administers to 
them. The Farmer, the Merchant, and the Mecha- 
nick, have seen their several interests attended to, and 
f^om thence they unite in placing a confidence in their 
Repreaentatives, aa well as in those in whose hands 
the execution of the laws is placed. Industry haa there 
taken place of idleness, and economy of dissipation. 
Two or three years of good crops, and a ready market 
for the produce of their lands, have put every one in 
good humour ; and in some instances, they even im- 
pute to the government what is due only to the good- 
ness of Providence. 

" The establishment of publick credit is an immense 
point gained in our national concerns. This I believe 
exceeds the expectation of the most sanguine among 
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«8 ; and a late lAstance, unparallded in this countrTy 
has been given of the confidence reposed in our mea^ 
■uresy by the rapidity with which the subscriptions to 
the Bank of the United States were filled. In two 
hours after the books were opened by the commission- 
ers, the whole number of shares were taken up, and 
four thousand more applied for than were allowed by 
the institution. This circumstance was not only pleas- 
ing a»it related to the confidence in government, but 
also as it exhibited an unexpected proof of the re- 
sources of our citizens." 

The hearts of all Americans were with Gene^^al 
Washirotoit at this period; but notwithstanding 
these publick appearances, there was in fact much 
hostility to the government at the Southward. 

On the 24th of October, 1791 , the President met the 
second Congress in the established form. 

During this session a great national question came 
before the Legislature which the President was com- 
pelled ultimately to decide. 

The constitution provides that there shall not be 
more than one Representative to thirty thousand in- 
habitants. An enumeration having been made, the 
House of Representatives passed a bill providing for 
^ach state to send one Representative for every thirty 
thousand of its population. This ratio in several in- 
stances leaving a large fraction, operated unequally oo 
the small states. The Senate, to cure the evil, assumed 
a new principle of apportionment. They found the 
wh(de population of the United States, and, dividing this 
aggregate number by thirty thousand, took the quo- 
tient as the number of Representatives, and then ap- 
portioned this number upon the several states accord- 
ing to their population ; to which the House concurred. 
When the President had the bill before him for his 
signature, he took the opinion of his Cabinet upon the 
constitutionality of the arrangement. Mr. JelTerson 
and Mr. Randolph thought the bill unconstitutional. 
I0» 
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CJanenl Knox was ondeeiiiTe) tnd CoIoimI H«nilto» 
eoneeiTed that Um erpttrnMrn of the CooflUtutioii 
might be applied to the United States, or to the eeyeral 
■latee, and thought it beet to coinoide with t]^ eon- 
■troetion of the Legialatare. After due deHberatioiv 
the President thought the bill nneoMitltational, and 
not hesitating to do his dnty, he returned It with ikm 
following objeetions. 

** GxmXSMXIl OV TBI 

HOUSX OF nXPRXBSNTATirSS, 

** I hare maturely considered the aet, passed by tlw 
two Houses, entitled ' an act for the apportionment of 
RepresentatiTOs among the several states according 
to the first enumeration,* and I return it to your Hoosoy 
wherein it originated, with the following objections. 

** First, The Constitution has prescribed that Re- 
presentatiTes shall be apportioned among the soTeral 
states according to their respective numbers, and there 
is no proportion or division which, implied to the re- 
spective numbers of the states, will yield the number 
and allotment of Representatives proposed by the bill. 

** Secondly, The Constitution has also provided^ that 
the number of Representatives shall not exceed one 
for thirty thousand, which restriction is by fair and ob- 
vious construction, to be applied to the separate an4 
respective numbers of the states, and the bill has allot- 
ted to eight of the states more thaii one for thirty 
thousand." 

The adopted mode was in consequence of the dis^ 
sent of the Executive laid aside, and, in a new ImU) tt 
Representative for every thirty-three thousand to eaell 
state was substituted. 

The first Presidency of General WASHiiroTOir doted 
without other occurrences of great magnitude. The 
. ast session of the second Congress was violent and 
impassioned, and the members separated in a state of 
great irritation, but neither they nor their constituents 
had as yet impeached the motives of the President, 
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jrei it was then evident that, if he remained at the 
head of government^ his reputation must scon pase 
the ordeal of party conflict. He had determined to 
decline bein^ a candidate for the Presidency at a 
Mcond election, and to this purpose, had written a 
valedictory address to the American people ; but the 
critical state of the country, and the urgent entreaties 
of his friends induced him to relinquish the determina- 
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1793-7. When the constitutional period arrived 
for the re-election of a President, it appeared, that 
General Washinotom had a second time the unani- 
mous suflrage of his country for this exalted office. 
He entered upon its duties in the prospect, that the 
administration of the government would be attended 
with accumulated difficulty. 

The character of the American patriot is with reluc- 
tance blended in these pages with events of a local or 
temporary nature. It is painful to reflect, that his fair 
fame was even for a moment sullied by the foul breath 
of calumny. The pen is indignant to record charges 
against his honour and his .patriotism, charges which 
their authors knew to be unfounded and which were 
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made only to answer the parpoees of a pwtj. Bat it 
is impoMible to portray the wiadom, the fimmeai, and 
prudence which were dif^played daring hie second Pre<- 
sidencjy or to show the good fortune which attended 
it, without bringing into distinct yiew the circumstan- 
ces under which he acted. Without a knowledge of 
the difficulties which he sarmountedi and the opposi- 
tion which he conquered, posterity will have no ade- 
quate conception of the merits of this period of his ad- 
ministration. 

The difference of political opinion arising from pur- 
suits of personal ambition, from discordant views of 
national and state policy, and from the danger to be 
apprehended from the encroachments of democracy, or 
from the abuse of power in the constituted govern- 
ment, had, since the establishment of the Federal Con- 
stitution regularly increased in strength and asperity. 
It had appeared in all the important debates of Con- 
gress, had pervaded every part of the United States, 
and under its influence, two political parties were by 
this time fully established, and nearly balanced ; the 
one the warm advocates, the other the determined op- 
ponents of the measures of the government. 

Although the President had readily given his sanc- 
tion to those acts of the government which liad agitat- 
ed in the highest degree the passions of parties, yet 
there was that in his character which forbade his po- 
litical enemies to denominate him the head of a party. 
He had strong hold of the affections and confidence of 
the great mas^ of his countrymen, and the most dar- 
ing of the oppositionists thought it as yet impolitick 
to assail his patriotism ; but a crisis was evidently ap- 
proaching, when he would be under the necessity of 
putting his personal influence to hazard, of subjecting 
himself to the obloquy of a virulent party, and of sus- 
taining the assault of disappointed ambition. 

Unfortunately the spirit of political controversy and 
diybion which agitated the nation, entered the Cabi- 
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n«t of the £:eecatiyey and discovered itself in almost 
ereftf important subject that was submitted to their 
discussion. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hamilton were di- 
rectly opfxoeed to each other on almost all important 
national questions. This opposition being frequently 
w&imed by the collision of debate, finally settled into 
implilisable political and personal animosity. The Pre- 
sident noticed this hostility between his counsellors 
with grief and mortification ; and unwilling to part 
with either, be endeavoured tn reconcile th«m. In a 
letter addressed to the Secretary of State in August 
17t^, after stating the critical situation of the United 
States, with respect to foreign nations, he thus feel- 
ingly touched upon the animosity that existed in the 
Cabinet. 

^ How unfortunate, how much to be regretted then^ 
that while we are encompassed on all sides with avow- 
ed enemies, and insidious friends, internal dissencdons 
should be harrowing and tearing our vitals. The last, 
to me, ia the most eerioos, the most alarming, and the 
most afflicting of the two ; and without more charity 
for the opinions of one another in government matters, 
of some tae/t9 infailibie criterion by which the truth 
of specttlafllre opt&i<»is, before they have undergone 
the test of experience, are to be forejudged than has 
yet fallen to the lot of fallibility, I believe it will be 
difficult if not impracticable to manage the reins of 
government, o« keep the parts of it together) for if, 
instead of laying our shoulders to the machine, after 
measures ar^ decided on, one pulls this way, and 
another that, before the utility of the thing is fairly 
tried, if must inevitably be torn asunder ; and in my 
opinion, the fairest prospeet of happiness and ^ospe- 
rity that ever was presented to man, will be lost^ per« 
haps for ever. 

*< My earnest wish and fondest hope therefore is, 
that instead of wounding suspicions, and irritating 
charges, there may be liberal allowances, mutual for 
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baftrmnees, and iemporizing jielding on all sidef. Un- 
der the exercise of these, matteri will go on nnoGthly, 
and if poeaible, more proeperooalj. Without them 
every thingr must mb ; the wheels of goyemment will 
clog; our enemies will triumph; and by throwinf 
their weight into the disaffected scale, may accom- 
plish the ruin of the goodly fabrick we have been 
erecting. 

** 1 do not mean to apply this advice, or these obser- 
yatioBs, to any particukr person or character. I have 
given them in the same general terms to other officers 
of the government, because the disagreements which 
have arisen from difference of opinions, and the attacks 
which have been made upon almost all the measures 
of government, and most of its executive officers, have 
for a long time past filled me with painful sensations, 
and cannot fail, I think, of producing unhappy conse- 
quences, at home and abroad." 

To a letter of Mr. Jefferson's, in which he endea 
voured to prove, that although he wished to amend, 
yet he had advocated the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the President thus replied. 

" I did not require the evidence <^ the extracts 
which you enclosed me, to convince me of your attach* 
ment to the constitution of the United States, or of 
your disposition to promote the general welfare of this 
country ; but I regret, deeply regret, the difference of 
opinion which has arisen, and divided you and another 
principal ofjiicer of the government ; and wish devoutly 
there could be an accommodation of them by mutual 
yieldings. 

" A measure of this sort would produce harmony 
and consequent good in our publick Councils ; and 
the contrary will inevitably produce confusion and se- 
rious miscliiefii; and for what? Because mankind 
cannot see alike, but would adopt different means to 
obtain the same end. For I will frankly and solemnly 
declare, that I believe the viewe of both to be pure 
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and well meant, and thai experience only will decide 
with respect to the aalnbrity of the moasorea whi^ 
are the subject of this dispute. Why then, when aomt 
of the best citizens of the United States, men of dis- 
cernment, uniform and tried patriots, who have no 
sinister views to promote, but are chaste in their ways 
of thinking and acting, are to be found, some on one 
side, and some on the other of the questions which 
haye caused these agitations ; why should eiJier o^ 
you be so tenacious of your opinions as to make no al 
lowance for those of the other ? 

**' 1 could, and indeed was about to add mo^e on this 
mteresting subject, but will forbear at least for the 
present, after expressing a wish that the cup which 
has been presented to us may not be snatched from 
our lips by a discordance of action, when I am persuad- 
ed that there is no discordance in your views. I 
have a great and sincere esteem for you both ; and 
ardently wish that some line could be marked out, by 
which both of you could walk." 

These serious endeavours of the President produced 
not their desired effect. The hostility of the two Se- 
cretaries remained in full force. The Attorney Gene- 
ral almost without exception coincided ir opinion with 
Mr. Jefferson ; the Secretary of War generally accord- 
ei in judgment with Colonel Hamilton, and of conse- 
quence the President was deprived of the proper ad- 
vice of his Council. But he possessed in a degree 
which few other men ever did, the faculty to suspend 
his own judgment on every important subject, until 
he had exhausted every source of information, and had 
fully weighed the opinions of those about him. He 
early established it as a maxim never to give his opi* 
Dion on any important question, until the moment that 
a decision was necessary, and from a rigid adherence 
to this maxim, on many critical occasions lie derived 
singular advantage. In deliberating upon national 
subjects submitted to him as the Supreme Executive, 
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ks appoat jd to bo ratted above the inflneBco of paa 
aiona, pfojudice, and eTorj poraonal and local oonai- 
deraiion; and having given every clreumaUnoe its 
weighty to dooide irom the dictates of pore tntell^ 
gonoe, 

Thia was thepolitiMl sitaaftioaof the United fltetaai 
when the French revelation had made such progreea 
aa to aoqoire an influenee over the feelings and the 
sentiments of the American peoplo, and to render the 
diplomatiek o<mcems of the goyemmenl with thai 
coantry critical and embarrassing. 

Mr. Morris, the Amerieaa Minister at Parisi with 
mnch discrimination noticed the sarprismg cTentsthat 
were daily taking place in France, and transmitted a 
minute account of them to the President ; bat while 
waiting for instructions, he cautiously avoided com* 
milting the government of his own country. 

On the deposition of the Monarch, with all the 
bloody and ferocious deeds which accompanied it, the 
President gave Mr. Morris the following information 
for the direction of his ministerial conducts The exist- 
ing administration in France was to be acknowledged ; 
as every nation possesses an inherent right to settle 
the frame of its own government, and to manage ite 
internal concerns ; that the United States would puac- 
tuaUy pay the debt due to France, and would furnish any 
supplies to St. Domingo that the parent country might 
desire. Mr. Morris was directed to assure Franoe 
of the friendly disposition of the United States, sjsd 
that every opportunity would be embraced to promote 
her welfare. 

Attached to republican principles, the Preside!^ 
Ibndly hoped that the struggle in France would termi 
nato ia a free government ; but his partiality towardi 
the new order of things in that country, was not so 
great as to render him forgetful that the aid given to 
America was afforded by the fallen king, or unmindful 
that he was the head of his own nation, whose inde« 
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pendence and prosperity ho ought to hold in higbei 
ectimation than the interest of a foreign people. 

The prejudices and partialities of the American peo* 
pie towards England and France, excited by tlie revo« 
lutionary contest, had not at this period wholly subsid- 
ed, and the commencement of war between regenerated 
France and the Monarchs of Europe, operated upon 
their feelings like a riiock of electricity. Reason and 
judgment seemed to be laid aside, and nothing was 
heard but the language of passion. Without inquiring 
which nation was the first aggressor, Americans could 
only see a number of despots combined against a sistei 
Republick, virtuously struggling to establish her li- 
berty. Their national vanity was flattered by the 
persuasion that the spark which lighted the flame of 
liberty in France, was taken from their altar, or, in 
the language of Di. Franklin, •* the French haying 
served an apprenticeship in America, set up for them- 
selves in Europe.*' 

If a few individuals, more cool, doubted the tendency, 
and dreaded the issue of the commotions in France, 
they were generally denominated aristocrats, the ene- 
mies of equal liberty, and the enemies of their own 
country. 

Although there was no intention in the body of 
American citizens to involve the United States in a 
war, yet they generally discovered an ardent inclina- 
tion to grant those favours to France, which must ino- 
vital/ly load to a state of hostility. 

The President was at Mount Vernon on some urgent 
private business, when the intelligence of the declara- 
tion of war between France and England reached the 
United Statos. Perceiving the importance of the cri* 
sis, he irith haste returned to the seat of government. 
On t'le day which succeeded that of his arrival, April 
17, 1793, he addressed the following letter to the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, for their solemn deliberations. 

" The posture of affairs in Eur-^pe, particularly b« 

Vol. II. U 
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tween France and Great Britain, places the United 
States in a delicate sitoation, and requires mnch con 
sideration of the measures which will be proper for 
them to obserye in the war between those powers. 
With a Tiew to forming a general plan of conduct for 
the Executive, I havo stated and enclosed sundry ques 
tions to be considered, preparatorj to a meeting at 
my house to-morrow, where I shall expect to see yot 
at 9 o'clock, and to receive the result of your reflec 
tions thereon. 

" Question I. Shall a proclamation issue for the 
purpose of preventing interferences of the citizens of 
the United States in the war between France and 
Great Britain, &c. ? Shall it contain a declaration of 
neutrality or not ? What sliall it contain ? 

'' Question li. Shall a minister fit>m the Republick 
of France be received ? 

** Question III. If received, shall it be absolutely, or 
with qualifications, and if with qualifications, of what 
kind? 

** Question IV. Are the United States obliged by 
good faith to consider the treaties heretofore made 
with France, as applying to the present situation of 
the parties ? May they either renounce them or hold 
them suspended until the government of France shall 
be established t 

" Question V. If they have the right, is it expedi- 
ent to do either ? And which ? 

<< Question VI. If they have an option, would it 
be a breach of neutrality to consider the treaty still in 
operation ? 

** Question VII. If the treaties are to be considered 
as now in operation, is the guarantee in the treaty of 
alliance applicable to a defensive war only, or to war 
either offensive or defensive f 

" Question VIII. Does the war in which France is 
engaged appear to be offensive or defensive on her 
part f Or of a mixed and equivocal character ? 
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" Qaestion IX. If of a mixed and equivocal cha- 
racter, does the guarantee in any eyeut applj to such 
a war .^ 

^ Question X. What is the ofTect of a guarante«»y' 
such as that to be found in the treaty of alliance be 
tween the United States and France ? 

** Question XI. Does any article in either of the 
treaties prevent ships of war, other than privateers, 
of the powers opposed to FrancCi from coming into 
the ports of the United States, to act as convoys to 
their own merchantmen ? Or does it lay any other re- 
straints upon them more than would apply to the ships 
of war of France ? 

'' Question XII. Should the future Regent of 
France send a minister to the United States ; ought 
he to be received ? 

" Question XIII. Is it necessary or adviseable to call 
together the two Houses of Congress with a view to 
the present posture of European affairs T If it is, what 
should be the particular objects of such a call ?" 

On some of these questions he had already made up 
his mind, as appears from his communications to Mr. 
Morris, but he thought it expedient to take a view of 
tiie whole subject. 

At the proposed meeting, the Cabinet unanimously 
recommended to the President to issue a Proclamation 
of Neutrality, forbidding the citizens of the United 
States to engage in any act of hostility against either 
of the belligerent powers, or to carry either of them 
articles, contraband of war, and requiring them to re- 
frain from all acts, unfriendly towards nations with 
whom the United States were at peace. Tliis Pro- 
eUunation the President immediately issued. 

It was unanimously recommended to the President 
to receive a Minister from the French Republick. The 
Cabinet was also united in the opinion, that it was in- 
expedient to call Congress together. On the other 
questions the usual difference of sentiment existed. 
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Tlie 8e«.roUry of State and the Attorney General 
conceived that the changes in the gOTemment of 
France made no essonttal difference in the relation of 
the two nations ; but that in all respects the inter- 
course should proceed on principles established with 
the monarchy. The Secretaries of the Treasury and 
of War, admitted the right of a nation to change the 
form of its government at will, but denied its right to 
involve other nations in all the consequences of altera* 
tions they might be disposed to make. The conTul* 
sions of France they thought threatened dangers td 
nations in alliance with her, and maintained that the 
United States were at liberty to suspend the operation 
of treaties with that country, when it was necessary 
for their own safety. 

Messrs. Jefferson and Randolph also contended that 
it was inexpedient to come to any decision respecting 
the application of the article of the guarantee to the 
present government. Messrs. Hamilton and Knox 
were of opinion that France being the aggressor, the 
war on her part was ofiensive, that the guarantee re- 
speoting only defensive war, did not apply to the pre- 
sent state of things. 

The President again required the reasons in writing 
of each opinion, and after due investigation establish 
ed those maxims for the support of neutral rights, 
which he firmly, but temperately maintained through 
the succeeding period of his administration; and which, 
amidst conflicts that prostrated the stablest pillars of 
European governments, preserved his country from the 
miseries of war. 

In the state of the publick sentiment which we havtt 
noticed, Mr. Genet landed April 8th, 1793, at Charles- 
ton, Qouth-Carolina, as the Minister of Republican 
France. Ardent in the constitutional temperament of 
his muid, inflated with the zeal of a new convert to 
the doctrine of liberty and equality, he oonceiyed thai 
the enlightened world felt a high interest in the reyo- 
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lution of his country, and that every man of virtue 
was disposed to espouse her cause. His reception at 
Charleston was calculated to increase his most san- 
guine views. From the Supreme Magistrate of the 
state, and from every class of citizens, he received 
warm expressions of enthusiastick devotion to the new 
Repubhck. Taking these as evidence of the general 
disposition of the American people, he did not wait to 
present his official letter to the Executive, and to be 
accredited by him ; but availing himself of the favour- 
able situation of Charleston to fit out privateers against 
the West Indian trade, he presumed to authorize the 
arming of ships in that port, and to give commissions 
to cruise against the commerce of a nation with whom 
the United States were at amity. Prizes taken by 
these privateers were brought into American harbours, 
and French Consuls were opening Courts of Admi- 
ralty to condemn thorn. 

From Charleston Mr. Genet travelled by land to 
Philadelphia, receiving in every part of his way the 
same ardent declarations of attachment to France. 
Although the unwarrantable conduct of Mr. Genet at 
Charleston was well known in Philadelphia, yet his 
entrance into the city was rendered pompous and tri- 
umphal, and " crowds flocked from every avenue of 
the city to mest the Republican Ambassador of an 
allied nation." On the day afler his arrival, addresses 
were presented to him from particular societies, and 
from individual citizens, in which they expressed their 
exultation at the victories of France, and declared that 
in their opinion, her success was essential to the safe- 
ty of the American states. 

On the 18th of May he presented his credentials to 
the President. These contained respectful sentiments 
towards the government of the United States, and 
abounded with devotions to the American people 
The President received him in an open and ingenuoui 
11* 
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muuMr, and with sinoeritj expressed his regsrd for 
the French nation. 

In this conference Mr. Genet declared that his 
Ipovemmeni had no desire to engtige the United States 
in the European war, bat wished them to pursue their 
own interest ; yet he persisted in the exercise of his 
assumed power, and a French privateer captured aa 
English merchantman within the Capes of the Dela- 
ware, while on her way to the ocean. This prize be- 
ings taken in the waters of the United States, and there- 
fore under the control of the goTernment, the British 
minister complained of this illicit proceeding, and de- 
manded restitution of the property unlawfully taken 
from his countrymen. 

The Cabinet unanimously agreed that the proceed* 
ings of Mr. Genet were not warranted by any existing 
treaties between the two nations, were therefore Tiola- 
tions of neutral rights, and that the government ought 
to prevent the repetition of them. They also agreed 
that restitution ought to be made, of the prize taken 
within the waters of tho Delaware. Respecting prizes 
taken upon the high seas, in virtue of commissions 
bsued by Genet, and brought into the American ports, 
the Cabinet were divided. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Randolph held that the government was under no ob- 
ligation to restore them to their original owners. 
Colonel Hamilton and General Knox contended that, 
to maintain an honest neutrality, the United States 
were boimd to restore the prizes. 

The President took time to deliberate on those points 
dn which his Council were not agreed. 

Principles in which they were united, he establish- 
ed ; and directed the Secretary of State to give the 
necessary information to the Ministers of France and 
Britain. 

Mr. Genet complained heavily of these rules of th« 
American Government, as a vicriation of neutral right, 
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and as a breach of existing treaties between the two 
nations. 

In his comments upon these treaties, he claimed for 
France every thing which the two nations had bound 
themselves not to grant to other countries, converting 
negative stipulations which respected other natic ns, 
into grants of positive privileges to the contractmg 
parties. 

He was informed, that out of respect to him, the 
subject had been reviewed in the Cabinet ; but that 
the President saw no reason to change his opinion. 
Mr. Genet still refused acquiescence, and seemed to 
have entertained the expectation, tliat he should be 
able so far to avail himself of the partiality of the 
Americans for France, as to bend tlie Administration 
to his own purposes, or to overthrow it. 

Prosecutions having been commenced against two 
of the American citizens, whom Genet engaged at 
Charleston, to cruise in the service of France, he de- 
manded tlM»so ifaen of the civil magistrate who had ar* 
rested them, in the following very extraordinary lan- 
guage. 

** 1 have this moment been informed that two offi- 
cers in the service of the Republick of France, citizens 
Gideon Henfield and John Singletary, have been ar- 
rested on board the privateer of the French Republick, 
the Citizen Genet, and conaucted to prison. The 
crime laid to their charge, the crime which my mind 
cannot conceive, and which my pen almost revises to 
state, is the serving of France, and defending with her 
children the common glorious cause of liberty. 

<< Being ignorant of any positive law or treaty which 
deprives Americans of this privilege, and authorizes 
officers of police arbitrarily to take mariners in the 
service of France from on board their vessels, I call 
upon your intervention, sir, and that of the President 
of the United States, in order to obtain the immediate 
releasement of the above menttonr i officers, who have 
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acquired bj the Mntiraenta animating them, and by 
the act of their engagement, unleriour to oyery act to 
the contrary, the right of French citizens, if they 
have loet that of American citizens." 

The President considered this insolent demand as 
an attack upon the honour and independence of the 
United States ; but without noticing the intemperate 
language of the French Minister, he steadily pursued 
the publick interest. 

The leading indiyiduals of that portion of the Ame- 
rican people who had been opposed to the adoption of 
tho National constitution, and were opposed to the 
measures of the Administration under it, in the par- 
tialities and prejudices manifested tliroughout the 
Union towards France and Great Britain, saw the 
probable means to weaken the confidence, and alienate 
the affection which the citizens of the United States 
manifested towards the President ; and in this way to 
bring about a revolution in the national goyernment. 
In pursuance of this plan, the resentments and the en- 
thusiastick sympathies of the people were fostered ; 
and democratick societies, in imitation of the Jacobin 
Club in Paris, were formed. The Tictories of France 
were celebrated by feasts, bonfires, and other publick 
rejoicings. 

The measures adopted by the Executive to preserve 
the peace of the nation, were vilified in the newspa- 
pers devoted to the opposition ; the proclamation of 
neutrality was declared to be an exercise of power, 
with which the Constitution did not invest the Presi- 
dent ; and the measures of the Administration gene- 
rally were pronounced to be unfriendly to France, and 
to carry evidence of their intention to break with that 
Republick and to join in the royal crusade against 
liberty. Mr. G^net was justified in the construction 
of the existing treaties between the two nations, and 
he was urged to persist in his opposition to the mea- 
sures of the American government. 
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The President deeply felt the insult offered to the 
nation, by the attempt of the Fn nch Minister to con 
tjnue the exercise of an usurped authority within the 
United States ; but he knew the importance of yield- 
lag to the feelings of his countrymen, as far as con- 
listed with the dignity of his station, and with the in- 
dependence, the peace, and welfare of his ccantry. 
He contented himself with confuting in a cool ioid dis- 
passionate manner the extravagant positions of Mr 
Genet, and inflexibly adhered to his system. 

Private business called him to Mount Vernon, and 
he was absent from the seat of government from the 
24th of June to the 11th of July. During his absence 
the Heads of Departments suporintenifsd the execu- 
tion of the measures that had been agreed upon in the 
Cabinet At this time an event took place which fully 
exhibits the rashness jf the French Minister, and shows 
the difficulty to y/hich he subjected the administration. 
A French privaJteer brought an English merchant- 
man, the Little Sarah, into Philadelphia. This vessel 
Genet equipped as a privateer. Having mounted four- 
teen iron cannon, and six swivels, and taken on board 
one hundred and twenty men, a number of whom were 
Americans, she was about to sail under the name of 
La Petite Democrat. In this situation the Secretary 
of the Treasury reported her case to the Secretaries 
of State and of War. Governour Mifflin was in con- 
sequence requested to make examination, and on the 
14th of July he reported that she was to sail next day. 
By desire of the Heads of Departments the Governour 
sent Mr. Dallas, Secretary of State for Pennsylvania. 
to request Mr. Genet to relieve them from the disa- 
greeable necessity of preventing by force the sailing 
of a privateer equipped in their ports. This request 
excited in that Minister the most violent passion, which 
he vented in very intemperate and abusive language, 
declared that La Petite Democrat would repel force by 
ibrce, and threatened to appeal from the Executive to 
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tlM people. Mr. Jefferson in penR>n waited upon him 
to renew the request^ that he would order the priva- 
teer not to Bail until the pleasure of the President 
could be known ; Mr. Jefferson reported) that after an 
ebullition of passion, and some equivocation, he un- 
derstood Mr. Genet to promise, that the privateer 
should fall down below Chester, and there wait the 
will of the President. Colonel Hamilton and Gene- 
ral Knox were for taking measures to prevent her 
sailing, but Mr. Jefferson, professing his confidence in 
the promise of Mr. Genet, opposed them, and they 
were not put in execution. 

These proceedings were immediately reported to the 
President on his return to the seat of government. 
Mr. Jefferson had then retired, indisposed, to his coun- 
try house, and the President wrote him as follows : 

** What is to be done in the case of the Little Sa- 
rah, now at Chester ? Is the Minister of the French 
Republick to set the acts of this government at defi- 
ance with impunity ? And threaten the Executive with 
an appeal to the people ? What must the world think 
of such conduct .' And of the United States in sub- 
mitting to it ? 

** These are serious questions. Circumstances press 
for decision ; and as you have had time to consider 
them, upon me thoy come unexpectedly, I wish to 
know your opinion upon them even before to-morrow, 
for the vessel may then be gone." 

In answer to this letter, the Secretary of State in- 
formed the President, that Mr. Genet had assured him 
that the vessel should not sail before the decision of 
the Executive respecting it should be known ; and co- 
ercive measures were therefore suspended. In Coun- 
cil, next day, it was determined to detain the armed 
vessels of belligerents in port. This determinatioYi 
was made known to Genet, but in contempt of it the 
privateer sailed. The opposition applauded even this 
act of resistance in the French Minister. The im- 
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wearied endeavour of the Administrationi bj a faithful 
observance of treaties, and an impartial treatment to- 
wards belligerent powers, to secure the blessings of 
peace, and the rights of neutrality to the United States, 
was construed into a violation of those treaties, and 
into an insidious Fchemo to force the country into a 
war against France. 

The French Minister persisted in his exposition of 
the treaty, and in repeated letters, written in abusive 
and insulting language, to the Secretary of State, do- 
manded reparation of injuries his country had sus- 
tained. 

^he President was at length convinced of the ne- 
cessity of taking effectual measures with Genet, and 
on the 25th of July he wrote the ibllowing letter to 
Mr. Jefferson. 

" As the official conduct of Mr. Genet, relatively to 
the affairs of this government, will have to undergo a 
very serious consideration, so soon as the special court 
at which the Attorney General is now engaged , wi.l 
allow him to attend with convenience, in order to de- 
cide upon -measures proper to be taken thereupon, it 
is my desire that all the letters to and from that Minis- 
ter may be ready to be laid before me, the Heads of 
Departments, and the Attorney General, whom 1 shall 
advise with on the occasion, together with the minutes 
of such oral communications as you may have had 
with him on the subject of these letters, &c. And as 
the memorials from the British Minister, and answers 
thereto, are materially connected therewith, it will be 
proper, hconceive, to have these ready also." 

The Executive proceeded with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Cabinet, to establish a system by which to 
regulate the intercourse with nations at war. The 
rules adopted give evidence of the unalterable purpose 
of the President, sacredly to observe all national en- 
gagements, and honestly to perform every duty due to 
belligerent powers ; and they manifest a determina 
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tion to iiunit on the nnintemiptod exerciM of Um 
right! of neutrality for his own country. It was mlio 
rgread that prizee brought into American ports, by 
privateera equipped in them, should be restored, or 
compensation be made for them, and that armed resMls 
of this description should not be permitted to remain 
in American harbours. 

These regulations were communicated to the llinis 
ters of the belligerent nations, and in the same letter^ 
the privileges stipiilated by treaty for France were 
stated, and a solicitude was expressed for their se- 
curity. 

After deliberate attention to the conduct and corre- 
spondence of the French Minister, it was agreed that 
a letter should be written to Mr. Morris, American 
Minister at Paris, stating the reasons on which the 
measures of the Administration with belligerent na- 
tions were founded, giving information of the disa- 
greement of Mr. Genet witli the government, and re- 
questing his recall. The communication to the French 
government on this subject concluded in the follow- 
ing manner. ^* After independence and self govern- 
ment, there was nothing America more sincerely 
wished than perpetual friendship with them.*' 

The threat of Mr. Genet to appeal from the Presi- 
dent to the people being reported on most respectable 
authority, made a deep impression on the publick mind. 
That portion of the American people, which were 
originally in favour of adopting the National Constitu- 
tion of government generally approved the measures 
of the Administration ; and fdthough they thought 
favourably of tho revolution of France, and wished 
woU to our cause, yet they were indignant at the insult 
offered by hor minister to tho Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. The appeal having been made to them, 
they felt themselves constrained by every feeling of 
patriotism to support their own government in mea- 
sures thc^ deemed to bo fair, just, and impartial In 
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ev«i7 part of the United States, the people aasembled 
in their towns and districts, to express their opinions 
on poblick measures. The contest was warm, but the 
great majority of voices was found on the side of the 
Administration, its measures were approved ; and it 
fully appeared that the affection and confidence of the 
American people in the President, existed in their 
force and efficacy. Yet at the moment that publick 
indignation was expressed at the attempt to exercise 
a foreign influence over the American councils, it was 
evident that those who expressed it, felt a strong par- 
tiality in favour of France in her contention with Eng- 
land. 

In the spiiit of conciliation, General WASHiNOTOfi 
determined not to take violent measures with Genet, 
until the result of the complaint lodged against him 
with his own government, should be known, and with 
magnanimity he bore his abuses. But at length, pa- 
tience and forbearance were exhausted. 

In 1794 the French Minister deliberately planned 
two expeditions against Spain, to be carried on from 
the United States, and granted commissions to Ame- 
rican citizens to be officers in tliem, who privately en« 
listed men for the purpose. The conquest of the Flo- 
ridas was the object of one of these expeditions, and 
Georgia was the place of rendezvous for the troops 
destined to this service. The other was designed &r 
the invasion of Louisiana, and was to be prosecuted 
from Kentucky down the Ohio and Mississippi. The 
arrangements were all made ; but before the plan was 
ripe for execution, the government interposed, and 
some of the principal agents were arrested. No go- 
vernment, the President conceived, which had any 
pretentions to independence, could subn.it to insults 
of this nature. 

Having consulted with the Vice President, the Heads 
of Departmimts, and other leading characters in the 
gorernnicnt, be determined to suspend the ministerial 

Vol. [I. 12 
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ftanetioiit, and to confine the peraun of Genet. Mo»- 
ng OS to tSe two houfos of the Legitlatare on tlua sob 
)ect were prepmredt and orders were ^Ten to the Mar 
ahal to tako the French Minister into custody. But 
the evening pr seeding the day on which these orderp 
were to have been carried into execution, oi&cial lot 
ters from Mr. Morris informed the President, that Mr. 
Genet was recalled, which preTonted the necessity of 
sarrying the measure to extremity. One instance 
among mary, of the independence, the firmness, and 
the good fortune of President Washihgtoh. 

Mr. Fauchet, the successor of Mr. Genet, brought 
assurances that his government disapproved of the 
oondnct of his predecessor, and made warm declara 
tions of his own disposition to consult the peace and 
honour of the government of the United States, and 
liis practices for a time corresponded with his lan- 
guage. 

About this period, the Executive of the French go- 
▼emroent made known to the President their wislies 
that Mr. Morris might be- recalled. He immediately 
complied with their request, and nominated Colonel 
Monroe of Virginia as his suoceisor, an appointment 
peculiarly pleasing to the friends of i'zwnvje. 

The task of the Executive was rendered still more 
delicate, arduous, and difficult, by the conduct of Great 
Britain. 

The Court of London had declined a treaty with 
Congress under the old Confederation. At the com- 
mencement of the Federal Government, tho Adminis- 
tration was disposed to negotiate with Great Britain 
without committing the honour of the nation. Mr. 
Gouvomeur Morris, who was in England on private 
busmess, was directed to open an informal conference 
with members of the British Cabinet on the subject of 
American afi*air8. With much address he executed 
this commission but to little purpose. He informea 
the President, that tho Duke of Xtoeds and Mr. Pitt ' 
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manifested a disposition to live on terms of amity and 
friendship with the United States ; but discovered no 
inclination to enter into a commercial treaty with 
them , that they complained of the neglect of the 
Ametican government to execute the stipulations of 
the treaty of peace, for which neglect they justified 
their retention of the Western Posts. 

In this sitaatiun the French revolution found Great 
Britain and tlie United States. At the commence- 
n.ent of the war between France and England, various 
circumstances indicated the probability that America 
would be brought into the contention against Britain. 

The warm and animated expressions of fraternity 
made by the American people towards France ; the 
festivals in celebration of French victories, and the 
manifest partiality which many discovered for her in 
the management of the war, probably led the British 
Cabinet to think that the United States were disposed 
to become parties in the war, and induced them to 
adopt measures to meet this hostile spirit. On the 
other hand, the unfriendly indications of the English 
Court, and the impressments of American seamen 
in the British ports, in addition to the common vexa- 
tion of neutrals on the high seas, and the attempt to 
starve France by carrying American provision vessels 
into English ports, was sowmuch fuel to feed the pas- 
sions of the Americans already in a blaze. 

In this state of national affairs, the President met 
Congress on the 4th of December, 1793. In the speech 
delivered on this interesting occasion, he thus noticed 
his re-election to the Presidency. 

" Since the commencement of the term for which 1 
have been again called into office, no fit occasion has 
arisen for expressing to my fellow citizens at large the 
deep and respectful sense which I feel of the renewed 
testimony of publick approbation. While on the ono 
hand, it awakened my gratitude, for all thoee instances 
of affectionate partiality with which I have been 
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honoured by my country ', on the other, it could aot 
prevent an earnest wish for that retirement, firom 
which no private consideration should ever hare torn 
me. But influenced by the belief that my conduct 
would be estimated according to its real motives, and 
that the people", and the authorities derived from them, 
would support exertions, having nothing personal for 
their object, I have obeyed the suffrage which com- 
manded me to resume the executive power ; and I 
humbly implore that Being on whose will the fiite of 
nations depends, to crown with success our mutual 
endeavours for the general happiness." 

He then made the following communications n» 
ipecting the measures of the Administration. 

** As soon as the war in Europe had embraced thoee 
powers with whom the United States have the most 
extensive relations, there was reason to apprehend 
that our intercourse with them might be interrupted, 
and our disposition for peace drawn in question by 
suspicions too oflen entertained by belligerent nations. 
It seemed therefore to be my duty to admonish our 
citizens of the consequence of a contraband trade, 
and of hostile acts to any of the parties ; and to obtain 
by a declaration of the existing state of things an 
easier admission of our rights to the immunities be- 
longing to our situation. Under these impressions the 
Proclamation was issued. 

*^ In this posture of a&irs, both new and delicate, I 
resolved to adopt general rules, which should conform 
to the treaties, and assert the privileges of the United 
States. These were reduced into a system, which 
shall be communicated to you." 

After noticing those legislative provisions which his 
experience dictated as necessary, he proceeded : 

" I cannot recommend to your notice, measures fbr 
the (hlfilment of our duties to the rest of the world, 
without again pressing upon you the necessity of plao* 
ing yourselves in a situation of complete defence, and 
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of exacting from Mem, the fulfilment of their duties 
towards us. The United States ought not to indulge 
a persuasion that, contrary to the order of human 
eventS; they will for ever keep at a distance those pain. 
Sul appeals to arms, with which the history of every 
other nation abounds. There is a rank due to the 
United States among nations, which will be withheld, 
if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. 
If we desire to avoid insult, we roust be able to repel 
it y if we desire to secure peace, one of the most pow- 
erful instruments of our .prosperity, it must bo known 
that we are, at all times, ready for war." 

After advising the greatest appropriations for the 
redemption of the publick debt, which the resources cf 
the countiy would permit, he in the following manner 
concluded the address. 

^^ The several subjects to which I have now referred 
open a wide range to your deliberations, and involve 
some of the choicest interests of our common country. 
Permit me to bring to your remembrance the magni> 
tude of your task. Without an unprejudiced coolness, 
the welfare of the government mav be hazarded ; 
without harmony, as far as consists with freedom of 
sentiment, its dignity may be lost. But as the legis- 
lative proceedings of the United States will never, 1 
trust, be reproached for the want of temper, or of can- 
dour, so shall not the publick happiness languish from 
the want of my strenuous and warmest co-operations." 

The party in the United States, opposed to the ge- 
neral system on which the Federal Government had 
been administered, by associating the cause of France 
with their own, had increased their members in the 
present Congress ; but they were not prepared to at- 
tack either the discernment or the patriotism of the 
President. The House of Representatives, in their 
answer, thus noticed the. unanimous suffrage, by which 
General Washington had, a second time, been elected 
to the Presidency. 

12 • 
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** It wu with equal tineerity and promptitade ihmj 
•mbraecd the occaaion for ezpreaaing to him their cod- 
fratttlationa on ao diatinguiahed a teatimonjof pnblkck 
approbation, and their entire confidence in the parity 
and patriotiam of the motivea which had prodooedthia 
obedience to the voice of hia country. It ia to yirtuea 
that have commanded long and univeraal reverence, 
and aervicoa from which have flowed great and kuAing 
benefita, that the tribute of praiae may be paid without 
the reproach of flattery ; and it ia from the aame aoorcei 
that the faireat anticipationa may be derived in favour 
of publick happineaa." The proclamation of neutra- 
lity was in a cautioua manner approved, and a diapod- 
tion waa expreased to aupport the Executive. 

The anawer of the Senate breathed unreserved af 
fection and confidence. Referring to the aecond elec- 
tion of the Preaidont, they observedi " In the unani- 
mity which a aecond time marks this important national 
act, we trace with particular aatiafaction, beaidos the 
diatinguiahed tribute paid to the virtues and abilitiea, 
which it recognisea, another proof of that juat diacem- 
ment, and constancy of aentimenta and views, which 
have hitherto characterized the citizena of the United 
Statea." They declared the Proclamation to be *' a 
measure well timed and wise, manifesting a watchful 
Bolicitude for the welfare of the nation, and calculated 
to promote it." 

At the cloae of this year, Mr. JeiFerson resigned bis 
Secretaryship, and waa succeeded by Mr. £. Ran- 
dolph ; and Mr. William Bradford was appointed At 
toraey General. 

After a very animated debate, January, 1794, a bill 
paased Congress by a very small majority, to build six 
frigates, and it received the cordial assent of the Exe- 
cutive. This was the commencement of the Ameri 
can navy. 

In November 1793 the British government had given 
tnstrnctions to her ships to detain all veR^els ladeii with 
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goods, \h» produce of any colony belonging to Fnmee, 
or carrying provisional or other supplies to those oole* 
nies, and bring them into English ports for adjudica* 
tion. 

Theie instructions were thought, by reflecting mem 
in America, to be proof of a hostile spirit in the Bri- 
tish Cabinet towards the United States, and Congress 
deemed it expedient to be prepared to meet the proba^ 
Ue event of war. They accordingly laid an embargo 
fox the terra of thirty days, and with great unanimity 
adopted provisional measures of self defence. 

While these measures were in train, the President 
on the 4th of April, 1794, transmitted to Congress a 
letter from Mr. Pinckney, who had been appointed 
Minister at the Court of London, which contained in- 
formation, that the orders of November were revoked, 
and instructions given to cruizcrs to bring in for .adju- 
dications only those neutral vessels which were laden 
with the produce of French Islands on a direct voyage 
from those islands to Europe ; and gave the substance 
of a conversation between Lord Granville and Mr. 
Pinckney in which his Lordship more satis&ctorily ex- 
plained the instructions of November ; and manifested 
a disposition to cultivate peace and amity with tha' 
United States. 

This communication made a deep impression on the 
Federal members of Congress. They thought that a 
door was opened for negotiation, and that war might 
probably be avoided. 

The opposition members and the partisans of France* 
alarmed by those symptoms of moderation, redoubled 
their attack upon England, and upon all, who were 
disposed to cultivate friendship with her. Newspapers 
were filled with invectives of this nature, and every 
epithet of vileness and calumny was made use of to 
inflame the publick mind, and increase the hostility of 
the nation against Great Britain. The majority of 
Congress discovered a disposition to proceed in their 
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miliUry prepantions, in which the MntkMiit of ihm 
•ommonity Memod to rapport them, and general ap* 
pearaneet still indicaied approaching hostilities. 

The President foresaw the eyils that most be intro- 
duced by a war with Great Britain, in the distemper- 
ed state of the publick mind. He knew that soe com- 
manded the Oceani that she presented the best mar- 
kets for the exports of the United States, and furnish- 
ed, on the easiest terms, those manufactures which 
were necessary to his countrymen. He perceived 
tLat the devotion of the people to France would throw 
the United States into her arms, and that his country 
must become a mere satellite of her will. He was not 
without some apprehension, that the bloody and fero- 
cious spirit that had disgraced the French revolution, 
might be introduced into the peaceable society of 
America. 

Under these solemn impressions, he determined to 
use his endeavours to arrest the dreaded evil, and on 
die 16th of April he nominated in the Senate an £n- 
^oy Extraordinary to the Court of Great Britain, and 
for the following reasons. 

** The communications which I have made to you 
during your present session, from the despatches of our 
Minister in London, contain a serious aspect of our 
affairs with Great Britain. But as peace ought to be 
pursued with unremitted zeal, before the last resource, 
which has so often been the scourge of nations, and 
cannot fail to check the advanced prosperity of the 
United States, is contemplated, I have thought proper 
to nominate John Jay, as Envoy Extraordinary of the 
United States to his Britannick Majesty. 

** My confidence in our Minister Plenipotentiary in 
London continues undiminished. But a mission like 
this, while it corresponds with the solemnity of the 
occasion, will announce to the world a solicitnde for 
the friendly adjustment of our complaints, and a re 
Iiictanco to hostility. Going immediately firom the 
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United States, such an Envoy will carry with him a 
full knowledge of the existing temper and aensibility 
of our country ; and will thus be taught to vindicate 
our rights with firmness, and to cultivate peace with 
sincerity.** 

Ta a considerable part of Congress, and to a Jkrge 
portion of the American people, this decisive net was 
unexpected and displeasing ; and it was adopted in full 
view of the obloquy and abuse of which it would be 
the occasion. 

A motioir made to stay the proceedings against 
Great Britain, on account of the pending negotiation 
was overruled in the Hoase of Representatives ; and 
a bill prohibiting commercial intercoarse. with her 
carried by a considerable majority ; which was lost in 
the Senate by the casting vote of the Vice President. 

The authority of the Executive to issue the pro- 
clamation of neutrality had by many been douhted ; 
his power to call out the militia to prevent the sailing 
of privateers, which had violated his rules, denied ; 
and the American citizens, who had been prosecuted 
for engaging in expeditions against the nations at war, 
had been acquitted by a jury of trials. The President 
therefore, although entertaining himself no doubt 
about his constitutional authority, was desirous to ob- 
tain the sanction of Congress for the system he had 
adopted to preserve the peaco of the country. 

At the commencement of the session, he intimated 
to the National Legislature the propriety of the mea* 
sure, and in pursuance of his advice, the Senate intro- 
duced a bill, prohibiting within the United States the 
exercise, by Foreign Ministers, of those acts of sove- 
reignty which Genet claimed, and subjecting to fine 
and imprisonment those who should be guilty of any 
of the acts towards the belligerent nations, which the 
Executive had forbidden. This bill, necessary as it 
was to the honour and peace of the nation, was oppos- 
ed by the whole force of the Antifederalists, and fixudly 
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pwMd Um Senate by the casting vote of tlie Vice Fre* 
■ident. 

Oq the 9th of Juno, 1794, the eeaaion of Congreaty 
which had been active and stormy, cloaed. 

In the courae of Uiia year, the Presklent was called 
to an important, but painful duty in administering the 
domestick concerns of the government. 

Under the last Presidency an act had passed, laying 
a duty on spirits distilled within the United States. 

To the inhabitants in the Western Counties of Penn- 
sylvania this was highly offensive. The whole district 
had been from the beginning, hostile to the Federal 
Constitution. They had with acrimony opposed its 
adoption, and were in opposition to all the measures 
of the Administration. Emboldened by the hoarse and 
loud clamours of their party, they abiBolutely refused 
compliance with the law. The President with anxiety 
saw this combination, but waited in the expectation 
that the quiet submission to the act in other parts of 
the Union, would induce tlie people of this district to 
yield obedience. In the mean time he recommended 
to Congress to modify the act in such a manner as to 
remove every reasonable objection. Accordingly in 
May, 1792, the National Legislature took up the sub- 
ject, and made such alterations in the act, as experi- 
ence dictated would be salutary. This revision did 
not conciliate the insurgents. The officers, who at- 
tempted to collect the duty, were violently opposed. 
In County and District Conventions, a systematick 
opposition was planned ', and banishment from the cir> 
cle of good neighbourhood, and from all the benefits 
and pleasures of social intercourse, was denounced 
against all who should aid the publick officers ; and 
the officers themselves were threatened with every per- 
sonal outrage, should they persist in the endeavour to 
execute the duties of their office. 

Knowing the importance of breaking this daring 
combination, the President issued a Proclamation, ad- 
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monishmg all persons to desist from proceedings de- 
adgned to obstruct the execution of the laws, requiring 
the interposition of magistrates in support of govern- 
ment, and directing the prosecution of offenders. 

The Proclamation not producing the desired effect, 
be endeavoured to prevent the necessity of having re- 
co'irse to a military force, by making it the interest of 
tXe distillers to pay the duty. 

Prosecutions were instituted against delinquents, 
"^ There they could be sustained, the spirits distilled in 
'he counties opposing the law were ordered to be seiz- 
xl on their way to market, by the officers of the reve- 
lue, and the contracters for the army were directed 
JO purchase only the spirits, on which the duties had 
Men paid. But whatever were the wishes of the dis- 
tillers, the fear of an infuriated populace prevented a 
compliance with these orders; and the insurgents 
took encouragement from the lenity of the Executive, 
in the expectation of ultimate success. By violent 
threats they deterred the Marshal from the service of 
his precepts, committed numerous outrages upon the 
friends of government, and organized themselves into 
military bands to resist any force that might be sent 
to subject them to the laws. 

The President had for three years patiently waited 
the effect of conciliatory measures, but these had only 
rendered the opposition more desperate- He therefore 
had only to choose between the alternative of permit- 
ting the prostration of the government, or to call out 
its force in support of the laws. 

The subject in all its momentous consequences 
was liud before the Cabinet, and General Miffiin, the 
Governour of Pennsylvania, was on this occasion call- 
ed into the Council. Their unanimous desire was to 
avoid, if possible, the cocrtion of the military, and 
they therefore advised, that Commissioners should be 
tent to the insurgents to warn them of their danger, 
and to o^r a pardon of past offences, on condition of 
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iiitiure obadiance io thm Uws. It was also adwiaed 
tbat a procloioatioa should be issued in conformity to 
the act of Congress, commanding the insurgents to 
disperse by a given day. But in respect to ultimata 
operations, there was nU an unanimity of opinion. 
The Governour of Pennsylvania thought that the mi- 
iitia of that statd would be insufficient to suppress the 
innurroction, and ap]ioared apprehensive of danger 
firoiii the attempt to call out the power of government. 
Mr. Randolpli, Secretary of State, expressed his iears 
on account of tlio numbers and strength of the insur- 
gents. Ho doubled whether tho militia would obej 
the ordere of the Executive, and march to suppress by 
Ibrce of arms tills combination ; if they should, he 
doubted the success of the expedition, and foreboded 
civil war in all its horrours as tlie consequence of a 
failure. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, and the Attorney General, were of opinion, that 
the President was bound by the most sacred obliga* 
tions, to use the means placod at his disposal, faithfully 
to execute the law. Thoy therefore advised him to 
try the powor of the government to coeice submie- 
sion ; and from policy and humanity to march a force 
into the insurgent counties, too strong to be resisted. 

The President did not hesitate to do his du^. 
Without exerting tho means of prevention in his pow* 
er, he could not see the laws prostrated, and the an* 
thorlty of the United States defied. 

On the 7t]i of August, he issued the Proclamatioa 
which the law made a prerequisite to the employment 
of force. In it he gave a recapitulation of the mea- 
•ores of Government, and of the opposition of the in* 
surgents, and thus proceeded, ** Whereas it was in hui 
Judgment necessary, under the circumstances of the 
ease, to take measures for calling forth tho militia in 
order to suppress the combinations aforesaid, and t« 
» the laws to be duly executed, and he had accord 
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mglj determined so to do; feeling the deepest re- 
gret far the occasion, but withal the most solemn con- 
viction that the essential interests of the Union de 
manded it ; that the very existence of government, 
tuad the fundamental principles of social order were 
inyolved in the issue ; and that tho patriotism and 
firmness of all good citizeos were seriously called upon 
to aid in the suppression of so fatal a spirit." The 
Proclamation closed by ordering all insurgents, and all 
other persons whom it might concern, on or before the 
first day of the ensuing September, to disperse and 
retire to their respective homes. Orders were on the 
same day issued to the Governours of New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, for their re- 
spective quotas of twelve thousand men, which at a 
subsequent period was increased to fifteen thousand, 
who were to be held in readiness to march at a mi 
nute's warning. 

Reluctant to draw the sword upon his fellow citi 
lens, the President at this awful crisis determined to 
make one inore attempt to reclaim by mild entreaty 
his deluded countrymen. The Attorney General, 
Judge Yates, and Mr. Ross, were commissioned to 
bear to tho insurgents a general amnesty for all pasi 
eximes, pn condition of future obedience ; but the cle- 
mency of the government was again spurned, and it« 
power disregarded. 

The insurgents, forming an opinion fr<»n the lan- 
guage of democratick societies, and ffom the poblica* 
tions in antifederal newspapers, seem to have enter- 
tained the supposition that their disaffection was ge- 
nerally felt by the citizens of the United States, and 
that the attempt to suppress them would issue in a 
revolution of the government. 

That the Executive of Pennsylvania might act in 
nnison with the National Administration, Governoor 
Mifflin had also issued a Proclamation, and appointed 
eommissioners to join those of the nation. 

Vol. II. 13 
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The fketion opposed to govemment inaidioiuly lU 
tempted to obetruct the execution of the orders of tb» 
President, but without effect ; the community ezpreas- 
•d unequivocally the determination to support the 
government, and to execute the laws. The personal 
influence of Governour Mifflin surmounted the obstruc- 
tions whicli arose from the insufficiency of the militia 
laws of Pennsylvania ; the officers and men of the re- 
spective States obeyed the summons with an alacrity 
that exceeded the expectation of the most sanguine , 
and the required number of troops was seasonably in 
readiness to obey the orders of the Commander in 
Chief. 

The command of the expedition was given to Go- 
vernour Lee of Virginia, and the Governours of Penn 
sylvania and New- Jersey commanded the militia of 
their respective states under him. This force moved 
into the insurgent counties and bore down all opposi* 
tton. Thus by the vigour and prudence of the £xe • 
eutive, this formidable and alarming insurrection was, 
without the sacrifice of a life, subdued. 

The President attributed this insurrection in a great 
degree to the influence of the democratick societies. 
This opinion he expressed in his private letters, and 
in his publick communications to the Legislature, in 
a letter to Mr. Jay, he observed, 

'* That the self-created societies, who have spread 
themselves over this country, have been labouring in- 
oesfiantly to sow the seeds of distrust, jealousy, and 
of course discontent, hoping thereby to effect some re- 
volution in the gov:)rnment, is not unknown to you. 
That they have been tho fomenters of the western dis- 
turbances, admits of no donbt in the mind of any one 
who will examine their conduct. But, fortunately 
they have precipitated a crisis for which they were 
not prepared ; and thereby have unfolded views which 
will, I trust, effect their annihilation sooner, than H 
might have happened.*' 
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General Washington had the firmnesti aiut inda- 
pendence to denounce these societies to the National 
Legislature, and to lend his personal influence to 
counteract their designs, thereby bringing upon hirn 
self their resentment. 

In his official address to Congress, on the 19th of 
November, he, as a channel of publick information, 
narrated the rise, progress, and idsue of the insurrec 
tion, passed a merited encomium on the patriotism of 
those who had with alacrity exerted themselves to 
suppress it, and proceeded to observe : 

" To every description of citizens, l^t praise be giv 
en. But let them persevere in their affectionate vigi- 
lance over that precious depository of American happi- 
ness, the Constitution of the United States. And 
when in the calm moments of reflection, they shall 
have retraced the origin and progress of the insurrec- 
tion, let them determine whether it has not been fo- 
mented by combinations of men, who, careless of con- 
sequences and disregarding the. unerring truth, that 
those who rouse, cannot always appease a civil con- 
vulsion, have disseminated, from an ignorance or per- 
version of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and accusa- 
tions of the whole government." He, on this occasion, 
renewedly recommended to the Legislature • the orga- 
nization of the militia, and made such other commu- 
nications as the state of the country rendered expedi- 
ent. 

In their answer to this address, the Senate said, 
" Our anxiety arising from the licentious and open re- 
sistance to the laws in the Western Counties of Penn- 
sylvania, has been increased by the proceedings of 
certain self-created societies relative to the laws and 
Administrations of the government ; proceedings, in 
our apprehensions, founded in political errour, calcu- 
lated, if not intended, to disorganize our government, 
uul which, by inspiring delusive hopes of support| 
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have bMn initminenUl in misleading our fellow etti 
wnut in the ecene of insurrection.*' 

They ezpretaed an unqaaliiied approbation of the 
meesoree adopted by tho Executive to sappren the 
inaurrectiony and concluded in the following manner. 
" At a period to momentona in the affatra of nationa, 
the temperate, juat, and firm policy tliat yon have par 
raed in reapect to forei|pi powera, has been eminently 
ealeolated to promote the great and eaaential intereat 
of onr Gomitry, and haa created the fairest title wo the 
pnblick gratitude and thanka." v 

The House of Repreaentatives was not thus cordial 
and approbatory in their answer to the Speech of the 
President. 

After much debate, they omitted to notice the con- 
hict of the Executive with foreign powers, and they 
made no reply to his observations on self-created so- 
eieties. In other points, the answer was respectful. 

On the last of January 1795, Mr. Hamilton resigned 
his place as Secretary of the Treasury, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Oliver Wolcott. And soon after Gene* 
ral Knox resigned the Secretaryship of War, and was 
succeeded by Colonel T. Pickering. 

While these events were taking place in America, 
Judge Jay was ex^uting a commisnon in England 
highly important to his country. 

From the moment that he was admitted to a confer- 
ence with the British Cabinet, he with the ardour of a 
patriot, and the ability of a statesman, devoted himself 
to the business of his mission. While decorous in his 
behaviour towarda *he Britiah crown, he maintained 
the respectability of his own character, and supported 
the honour of the United States. Persuaded that war 
would be the consequence of a failure of his negotia 
tion, he patiently attended to the investigation of the 
subject in controversy, and finally agreed with Lord 
Greenville upon a treaty between the two countries. 
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In a letter to the President, he declared thU to be the 
best it was possible to obtain, and added, '^ I ought not 
to conceal from you, that the confidence reposed in 
yoor personal character was visible and useful 
throughout the negotiation." 

On the 8th of June, the President submitted the 
treaty, with the documents which attended it, to the 
deliberation of the Senate, that they might ^' in their 
wisdom decide whether they would advise and consent 
that it should be ratified." 

After deliberate investigation, the Senate, by exact- 
ly two thirds of their numbers, the constitutional ma- 
jority advised to its ratification, with somu qualifica- 
tion of the 12th Article. 

Great exertion had been made by the party that 
opposed the mission of Mr. Jay, to keep alive the 
spirit of hostility to Great Britain. The secrecy ob- 
served in the negotiation was pointedly reprobated as 
a violation of the first principles of a Republican Go- 
vernment, and every circumstance that transpired re 
■pecting it, was used as a means to excite odium 
against the negotiation, and prejudice against the trea 
ty. While the train was laying to enkindle a publick 
flame, word was received through a credible channel 
that the British Court had renewed the orders to their 
cruisers to detain provision vessels bouod to Fr'^nch 
ports. Although the President had previously deter- 
mined t ) ratify the treaty, yet on this information, he 
ordered a strong remonstrance to be drawn . against 
those oriers, and suggested to his Cabinet the proprie 
ty of suspending the exchange of .the ratified treaty, 
upon their revocation. 

In this stege of the business, he was called to Mount 
Vernon. 

During his absence, and while the publick mind was 

in a state of irritation, a Senator in Congress from 

Virginia, violating the decorum and the rules of the 

Senate, sent an incorrect copy of th I treaty to th.9 

13 • 
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Bditoi of a damoeraliek paper, and throof h Um preai 
H waa immadiately eonunomeatad to tlw pnbliek. If 
tlw attompU to negotiate ware lepreaeikted aa iaooB- 
aiataot with the honour of the United Statea, and aU 
the circamatancea attending it criminaled aa a dei^ 
Uction of the intereata of a aiater RepuUiek ; it can- 
not he aappoaed, that the inatmment itaelf, which waa 
tlie reanJt of matoal eonoeaaiona, and the adjuatment 
of oppoaing national intereata, ahoold qfoiet the pnUiok 
mindi aubjeeted to the deapotiam of paaaion ajid pre- 
jadioe. Nmsy and violent declamation againat the 
treety abounded in every part of tl^e Umted States 
and few were finmd, who, onbiaaaed by national inte 
reat, coolly and impartially decided upon ita merita. 

Publick meetings were hokien in all the laige towna, 
and intemperate addreaaea denouncing the treaty voted, 
which were poUisbed in the Newapapera before they 
were preaented to the Preaident. 

Pamphleta were alao put into circulation, written 
with ingenuity and calculated to increaae the preju- 
dices againat this national transaction, on the pretence 
that it waa a aacrifioe of the intereata of France in fa 
vour of Great Britain. 

These violent movements deeply affected the Preai- 
dent, but they did not change his determination. Hia 
lettera, and the general tenour of his conduct at thia 
period, diacover the firmness and independence with 
which he waa prepared to reaiat every attempt unsuit- 
ably to biaa the Executive. His greatest apprehen- 
aions on this occaaion were, that France would avafl 
heraelf of thoae popular commotiqns, either to force the 
government of the United States into her meaaurea, ot 
to embarrass the execution of the treaty, and to render 
its stipulations in favour of American oommerce ine^ 
fectual. In a letter of the 29th of July written to the 
jSecretary of State, after mentioning that the state of the 
country required the utmost circumspection, he added : 

'< I have never since I have be^n in the administratloa 
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«f the government, leen a crisui which, in my opinioni 
haa been lo pregnant with interesting events, nor one 
from which more is to be apprehended, whether viewed 
on the one side or the other. From New- York there 
is, and I am told will further be, a counter current ; 
but how formidable it may appear, I know not. If the 
same does not take place at Boston and other towns, 
it will afford but too strong evidence that tjie opposi- 
tion is in a manner universal, and would make the 
ratification a very serious business indeed. Bat as it 
respects the French, even coUnter resolutions would, 
for the reasons I have already mentioned, do little 
more than weaken, in a small degree, the effect tlie 
other side would have.** In a letter to the Secretary, 
of the 31st of July, having mentioned his determina- 
tion to return to Philadelphia, aod stated the firmness 
and wisdom necessary to meet the crisis, he proceeded, 
^ There is too much reason to believe, from the pains 
that have been taken before, at, and since the advice 
of the Senate respecting the treaty, that the prejudices 
against it are more extensive than is generally ima- 
gined. How should it be otherwise, when no stone 
has been left unturned that could impress on the mindl 
of the people the most errant misrepiosentation of 
facts ; that their rights have not only been neglected, 
but absolutely sold ; that there are no reciprocal ad- 
vantages in the treaty ; that the benefits are all on 
the side of Great Britain ;' and what seems to have 
had more weight with them than all the rest, and has 
been most pressed ; that the treaty is made with the 
design to oppress the French Republick, in open vio- 
lation of cTir treaty with that nation, and contrary too 
to every principle of gratitude and sound policy. In 
time, when passion shall have yielded to 'Sober reason, 
the current may possibly turn ; but, In the mean while, 
this government in relation to France and England 
may be compared to a ship between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. If the treaty is ratified, the partisans of the 
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French, or rather of war and eonfoaion, will excite 
them to hostile meaaarea, or at leaat to unfriendly aen- 
tioienta ; if it ia not, there ia no foreaeeing all the con- 
aeqaencea that may follow aa it reapeeta Great Britain. 

'Mt ia not to be inferred from henee, that I am, or 
aball be diaposed to quit the ground I have taken, un- 
leaa circumatanoes more imperioua than have yet come 
to my knowledge, should compel it ; for there is hot 
one straight course, and that ia to seek truth, and to 
pursue it steadily. But these things are mentioned to 
ahow that a close investigation of the subject is more 
than ever necessary. Every step should be explored 
be&re it is taken, and every word weighed before it is 
uttered or delivered in writing." In a subsequent 
letter, in which he mentioned the increasing hostility 
to the treaty, he added, " All these things do not shake 
my determination with respect to the proposed ratifi- 
cation; nor will they, unless something more imperious 
and unknown to me should, in the opinion of yourself 
and the gentleman with you, make it adviseable for me 
to pause." 

On the llth of August, the President arrived at 
Philadelphia, and on the next day he brought before 
the Cabinet the question respecting the immediate 
rattfication of the t/eaty. The Secretary of State ad- 
vised to the postponement of this measure, until the 
orders of the British should be revoked. The other 
members of the Cabinet voted for an immediate ratifi- 
cation with & strong memorial against those orders. 
Wit.i this advice the President closed. The orders 
were recalled, and the ratificationa of the treaty ex- 
changed. 

The President was probably led to this immediate 
ratification of the treaty by the popular violence, which 
was raised against it in every part of the United States. 
He conceived that it was necessary, either at once to 
arrest its progress, or ultimately to yield to its force. 
The event proved the soundness of his judgment and 
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tho influence of his character. Violent oppotitioii 
ceased. Reflection and experience convinced discem- 
tng men, that the treaty was a wise and salutary 
measare. 

On the lOth of Angnst 1795, Mr. Randolph resided 
his office as Secretary of State. He had been strongly 
suspected of breach of trust, and of hf vin^ committed 
tho honour and interest of his country in his commu- 
nications with the French Minister. To enable him, 
as he afiirmed, to yindicato himself, he requested the 
sight of a confidential letter, which tho President, had 
written to him, and which he had left in the ofiice. 
His avowed purpose was to publish this, with other 
documents, to show that he had been disgraced on ac* 
count of his attachment to France and liberty. " I 
have directed,** replied the President, " that you should 
have the inspection of my letter of the 22d of July, 
agreeably to your request ; and you are at full liberty 
to publish without reserve any or every private ani 
confidential letter I ever wrote you ; nay more, every 
word I ever uttered to you or in your presence, from 
whence you can derive any advantage in your vindica- 
tion.** Happy the ruler, who in the consciousness of 
the purity of his intentions can, in times of political 
agitation, thus address a suspected member of hit 
Council, who had been admitted to his unlimited con* 
fldnnce. 

Colonel Pickering was removed to the department 
of State, and Mr. M'Henry appointed Secretary of 
War. By the death of Mr. Bradford, the ofiice of 
Attorney Oeneral became vacant, which was toon 
filled by Mr. Lee of Virginia. 

In the Autumn of 1795 a treaty was negotiated 
through the agency of Colonel Humphreys with th* 
the Regency of Algiers, by which a number of Ame- 
rican citizens, who had been enslaved, were liberated. 

On opening the first session of the fourth Congress, 
Dec. 1795, the President.congratulated the two Hooset 
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oo tlie protpflrity of the nation. *' I trjut/' Mid hm, 
'^ I do not deceive myself while I indulge the penua- 
son that I have never met yoa at any period, when, 
more than at the preaent, Um aituation of oar publick 
affairs haa afforded joat cease for mctnal eongratula- 
tion ; and for inviting yon to join with me in profound 
gratitude to the author of all good for the numerous 
and extraordinary blessings we enjoy." Then making 
a brief statement of the situation of the United States 
in their foreign relations, he thus proceeded. 

** This interesting summary of our affairs, with re- 
gard to the powers between whom and the United 
States, controversies have subsisted ; and with regard 
also to our Indian neighbours with whom we have been 
in a state of enmity or misunderstanding, opena a 
wide field for consoling and gratifying reflections. If 
by prudence and moderation on every aide, the ex- 
tinguishment of all the causes of external discord 
which have heretofore menaced our tranquillity, on 
terms compatible with our national faith and honour, 
shall be the happy result, how firm and how precious 
a foundation will have been laid for eccelerating, ma- 
turity, and establishing the prosperity of our country." 

Recommending a number of national objects, to 
the attention of the Legislature, the speech was eon- 
eluded in the following manner. 

" Temperate discussion of the important subjects 
thvt may arise in the course of the session, and mutual 
forbearance where there is a difference in opinion, are 
too obvious and necessary for the peace, happiness, and 
welfare of our country, to need any recommendation 
of mine." 

The answer of the Senate was in their usual cordial 
and respectful manner. 

A majority of the House of Representatives of this 
Congress was of the party opposed to the general ad- 
ministration of the government. To this party the 
British treaty was offensive ; and their feelings on this 
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■abject had an influence on their reply to the Pred- 
dent*8 speech. 

The Committee reported an answer, which coDtata« 
ed this clause; 'Mhat the confidence of his fellow 
citizens in the Chief Magistrate remained undiminish- 
ed." It was moved to strike out this clause because 
it contained an untruth. In the animated debate that 
ensued) the friends of the President supported the 
clause, and maintained with zeal, that the confidence 
of the American citizens in him had suflTered no dimi 
nution ', the advocates of the motion with pertinacity 
averred that by a recent transaction the confidence of 
the people in the President was diminished ; and seve 
ral of the speakers declared, that their own confidenci 
in him was lessened. 

To prevent a vote of the House to expunge the 
clause, it was moved and carried to recommit the an 
■wer. In the second report, this clause was in such i 
manner modified as to pass without objecCion. 

Mr. Monroe reached Paris soon aflcr the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, his reception as the American Minister waa 
publick, and on the occasion, he gave the Convention 
the most positive assurances of the fervent attach* 
ment of the American people to the interest of France. 

The Committee of Safety of France had previously 
written to the American Congress, and the Executive 
of the Federal Government being the constituted or- 
gan of foreign intercourse, the Senate and House of 
Representatives had, by their resolves, transmitted this 
letter to the President with a request, that ho would 
in a respectful answer express their firiendly disposi- 
tion towards the French Rcpublick. Accordingly the 
Secretary of State addressed two letters to the Com- 
mittee of Safety, in the name of each branch of the 
Legislature. These Mr. Monroe conveyed, and de- 
livered with his own credentials to the President of 
the Convention. 

The communications of the American Minister were 
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f«MiT«cl with ezprewioiM of high giatifiealioii, aad 
the Con^oution decrood, that the fi^ga of Fnnoe and 
America ahould be anited, and ■ospended in tlieir hall, 
aa an emblem of the eternal onion and friendah^> of 
the two Republicka. 

Colonel Monroe, to reciprocate this act of fraternity, 
reqaeetcd the Convention to accept from him the 
American flag, as cTidence of hie own lenribilityi and 
as a token of the satisfaction with which his country 
would improve eirory opportonity to promote the union 
of the two nations. 

Mr. Adet, the successor of Mr. Faochet, arrived at 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1795, and brought with 
him the flag of France as a compliment from the Con- 
vention to Congress, and a letter from the Committee 
nt Safety to this body. He made no mention to the 
President of this present until December, intending to 
present it directly to Congress, and to avail himself of 
/he opportiknity to address that budy. The Pre8i4ent 
and the Haads of Departments, perceiving his inten- 
tion to make a bridge of the Executive to open a di- 
rect communication with the popular branch of Con- 
gress, and apprehending evil from it, with address de- 
feated the intriguing scheme. They directed, that the 
flag and the letter should be placed in the hands of the 
President, and by him presented to Congress. The 
1st of January 1796, was appointed as the time on 
which the President would receive them. Mr. Adet 
on this occasion addressed him in the impassioned lan- 
guage of his countrymen. He represented France nm 
exerting herself in defence of the liberty of mankind* 

" Assimilated to, or rather identified with free peo- 
ple by the form of her government, she saw in them," 
he observed, " only friends and brothers. Long ac- 
customed to regard the American people as her most 
faithful allies, she sought to draw closer the ties al- 
ready formed in the fields of America, under the aus- 
pices of victory, over the ruins of tyranny." 
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To answer this speech wb« a delioate task. Animat- 
ed ezpreselons of attachment and friendship for France 
wore expected ; and it was improper for the Ezecutiye 
of a neutral nation to show partiality or prejndice to- 
wards belligerent powers. 

The following was the reply of the President 

" Born> sir, in a land of liberty ; having early learn- 
ed its value ; having engaged in a perilous conflict to 
defend it ; having, in a word, devoted the best years 
of my life to secure its permanent establishment in mj 
own country ; my anxious recollections, my sympa- 
thetick feelings, and my best wishes are irre3i8t'bly 
attracted, whensoever, in any country, I see an op- 
pressed nation unfurl the banners of freedom. But 
above all, the events of the French revolution have 
produced the deepest solicitude, as well as the highest 
admiration. To call your nation brave, were to pro- 
nounce but common praise. Wonderful people 1 Ages 
to come will read with astonishment the history of 
your brilliant exploits. I rejoice that the period of 
your toils and of your immense sacrifices is approach- 
ing. I rejoice that the interesting revolutionary move 
ments of so many years have issued in the formation 
of a Constitution designed to give permanency to the 
great object for which you have contended. I rejoice 
that liberty, which you have so long embraced with 
enthusiasm — ^liberty, of which you have been the in- 
vincible defenders, now finds an asylum in the bosom 
of a regularly organized government ; a govcmmeat 
which, being formed to secure the happiness of the 
French people, corresponds with the ardent wishes of 
my heart, while it gratifies the pride of every citizen 
of the United States by its resemblance to their own. 
On these glorious events, accept, sir, my sincere eon 
grctulations. 

** In delivering to you these sentiments, I express 
not my own feelings only, but tliose of my fellow citi- 

Vi .. II 14 
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wni in relation to tlie oommenoement, tlie progfM% 
and the iarae of tho French revolution ; and thej wiQ 
certainly join with me in purest wiahee to the Su- 
preme Being, that the eitixene of our nater republiok, 
our magnanimoua alliea, may soon enjoy in peace, that 
liberty which they have purchaaed at ao great a price, 
and all the happineaa that liberty can bestow. 

" I reeeiTe, air, with lively aenaibilityi the symbol 
of the triumphs, and of the enfiranchisements of your 
nation, the colours of France, which ycra have now 
presentod to the United Statea. The transaction will 
be announced to Congress, and the coloura will be de- 
posited with the archives cf the United States, whieh 
are at once the evidence and the memorials of their 
freedom and independence ; may these be perpetual ; 
and may the friendship of the two Republicks be com- 
mensurate with their existence." 

The address of the French Minister, the reply of the 
President, tho flag of France, and the letter of the 
Committee of Safety, were all transmitted by the Pre- 
sident to Congress. 

In February 1796, the treaty was returned in the 
form recommended by the Senate, and ratified by his 
Britannick Majesty ; and on the last of that month, 
the President issued his Proclamation stating ite ra- 
tification, and declaring it to be the law of the land. 

The predominant party in the House of Representa- 
tives expressed surprise, that this Proclamation should 
be issued before the sense of the House was taken on 
the subject ; as they denied the power of the Presi- 
dent and Senate to complete a treaty without their 
sanction. In March a resolution paased, requestbg 
the President " to lay before the House a copy of the 
uistructtons to the Minister of the United Stetes, who 
negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain, 
communicated by his message of the first of March, 
together with the correspondence and other documentf 
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relatiTO to the said treaty ; excepting such ol the nid 
paperu as any existing negotiation may render impro- 
per to be disclosed." 

This resolve placed the President in a situation of 
high responsibility. He knew that the majority of 
the House entertained the opinion, that a treaty waa 
not valid until they had acted upon it. To oppose, in 
a government constituted like that of the United States, 
the popular branch of the Legislature would be attend- 
ed with hazard, and subject him to much censure and 
abuse ; but considerations of this nature make but 
weak impressions on a mind supremely soUcitous to 
promote the publick interest. 

Upon the most mature deliberation, the President 
conceived, that to grant this request of the House, 
would establish a filse and dangerous principle in the 
diplomatick transactions of the naliun, and he gave th* 
following answer to thoir requeftt. 

" Gentlemen of the 

bouse of representatives, 

** With the utmost attetiiion I have considered yovT 
resolution of the 24th instant, requesting me to lay be- 
fore your House a copy of the instructions to the Mud- 
tterof the United States, who negotiated the treaty with 
the King of Great Britain, together with t^o corre- 
spondence and other documents relative to that treaty, 
excepting such of the said papers as any existing ne- 
gotiation may render improper to be disclosed. 

<< In deliberating upon this subject, it was impossible 
for me to lose sight of the principle which some have 
avowed in its discussion, or to avoid extending my 
views to the consequences which must flow from the 
admission of that principle. 

*' I trust that no part of my conduct has ever indi 
cated a disposition to withhold any information which 
the Constitution has enjoined it upon tlie President as 
a duty to give, or which could be required of him by 
either hou8'> of Congrcs:* as a right ; and with truth i 
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affirm, that it has been, and will continue to be, whil« 
I have the honour to preside in the government, mjr 
constant endeavour to harmonize with the other braneh- 
e« thereof, as far as the trust delegated to rae bj tbm 
oeople of the United States, and mj sense of the obli* 
gation it imposes, to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution, will permit. 

'* The nature of foreign negotiations require oautiotti 
and their success must often depend on secrecy ; and 
even when brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure 
of all the measures, demands, or eventual concessions 
irhich may have been proposed or contemplated, would 
le extremely impolitick ; for this might have a perni- 
cious influence on future negotiations, or produce im- 
mediate inconveniences, perhaps danger and mischief 
to other persons. The necessity of such oantion and 
secrecy was one cogent reason lor vesting the power 
of making treaties in the President, with the advloe 
and consent of the Senate, the principle on which that 
body was formed, confining it to a small number of 
members* 

<< To admit then a right in the Ho^iae of Repreeen- 
tatives to demand and to have as a matter of course, 
all the papers respecting a negotiation with a foreign 
power, would be to establish a dangerous precedent. 

'< It does not occur that the inspection of the papere 
asked for, can bo relative to any purpose under the 
cognizance of the House of Representatives, except 
that of an Impeachment, which the resolution has not 
expressed. I repeat that I have no disposition to with- 
hold any information which the duty of my station 
will permit, or the publick good shall require to be 
disclosed ; and in fact, all the papers affecting the ne- 
gotiation with Great Britain were laid before the Se- 
nate, when the treaty itself was communicated for their 
consideration and advice. 

** The course which the debate has taken on the re- 
solution of the house, leads to some observations oa 
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the mode of making treaties under the Constitutioc 
of the United States. 

" Having been a membp*" of the General Conven- 
tion, and knowing the principles on which the Coi.sti- 
tution was formed, I have ever entertained bat one 
opinion upon this subject ; and from the first establish- 
ment of the government to this moment, my conduct 
has exemplified that opinion. That the power of mak- 
ing treaties is exclusively vested in the President, by 
and M ith the consent of the Senate, provided two thirds 
of the Senators present concur ; and that every treaty 
so made, and promulgated, thenceforward becomes the 
law of the land. It is thus that the treaty making pow- 
er has been understood by foreign nations ; and in all 
the treaties made with them, we hs^ve declared, and 
they have believed, that when ratified by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, they became 
obligatory. In this construction of the ConstitutioDi 
every House of Representatives has heretofore ac- 
quiesced ; and until the present time, not a doubt or 
suspicion has appeared to my knowledge, that this con- 
struction was not the true one. Nay, they have more 
than acquiesced ; for until now, without controverting 
the obligations of such treaties, they have made all the 
requisite provisions for carrying them into efiTect. 

** There is also reason to believe that this construc- 
tion agrees with the opinions entertained by the State 
Conventions, when they were deliberating on the Con- 
stitution ; especially by those who objected to it, bo- 
cause there was not required in commercial treaties, the 
consent of two thirds of the whole number of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, instead of two thirds of the Senators 
present ; and because in treaties respecting territorial, 
and certain other rights and claims, the concurrence 
of three fourths of the whole number of the members 
of both houses respectively, was not made necessary. 

*^ It is a fact declared by the General Convention 
and universally understood that the Constitution of 
14» 
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f he United SUtos was the result of e spirit of amitj 
end mutual concession. And it is well known, that 
under this influence, the smaller states were t imitted 
to an equal representation in tlie Senate with the larger 
states ; and that this branch of the government was 
invested with great powers ; for on the equal partici- 
pation of those powers, the ■overoignty and politieal 
safety of the smaller states were deemed essentiallj to 
depend. 

** If other proofii than these and the plain letter of 
the Constitution itself be necessary to ascertain the 
point under consideration, they may be (bund in the 
journals of the General Convention which I have do* 
posited in the office of the Department of State. In 
these Journals it will appear, that a proposition was 
made, that no treaty should be binding on the United 
States, which was not ratified by a law ; and that the 
proposition was explicitly rejected. 

** As therefore it is perfectly clear to my under- 
standing that the assent of the House of Representa- 
tives is not necessary to the validity of a treaty ; as 
the treaty with Great Britain exhibits in itself all the 
objects requiring legislative provision ; and on these 
the papers called for can throw no light ; and as it is 
essential to the due administration of the government, 
that the boundaries fixed by the Constitution between 
the different departments should be preserved ; a Just 
regard to the Constitution, and to the duty of my 
office, under aU tho circumstances of this case, forbid 
a compliance with your request." 

A resolution moved in the House to make the ne- 
cessary appropriations to carry the British treaty into 
effiiot excited among the members the strongest emo- 
tions of human nature, and gave rise to speeches high- 
ly argumentative, eloquent, and animated. The debate 
was protracted until the people assumed the subject 
In their respective corporations, meetings were holdenp 
the strength of parties was fully tried, and it dearly 
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appeared that the great majority were dispoBed to rally 
around the Executive. Innumerable petitions wera 
presented to Congress praying them to make the re 
qulsite appropriations. 

Unwilling to take upon themselves the consequences 
q>f resisting t.ie publick will, Congress made the ap 
propriations. 

It was not in the adminisCratlon of the government 
only, that General Washington found it necessary to 
exercise great caution and prudence. The convulsions 
of France and the political divisions of the United 
States, rendered it expedient that he should be circum- 
spect in his personal friendships, and In the exercise 
of benevolent offices towards individual characters. 

A sincere friendship had been formed between him 
and the Marquis La Fayette. This friendship was 
not disturbed by those vicissitudes in France, whicli 
occasioned the exile and fore'.gn imprisonment of that 
nobleman. These rather increased the sensibility, an4 
strengthened the attachment of the President toward* 
the unfortunate Marquis. But 'on account of the state 
of parties in France and America, interpositions in 
his favour wcro privately made. The American 
Ministers at Foreign Courts wore directed in an un* 
ofiicial manner to exert themselves to obtain his libe- 
ration, or to render his confinement less oppressivG. 
A confidential agent was sent to Berlin to solicit Lis 
liberty ; but before he reached his place of destination, 
the King of Prussia had surrendered the Marquis t^ 
the Emperor of G'^rmany. Mr. Pinckney, then at 
the Court of London, was directed to intim&te th,e 
wishes of the President to the Austrian Minister at 
that Court, and to solicit the influence of the British 
Cabinet in favour of the illustrious prisoner. Disap 
pointed in the expected mediation of Great Britain^ 
the President addressed the following letter immm 
diately to the Emperor of Germany. 
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** It will readily occur to y3ur Majesty that occ»- 
■ions may sometimes exist, on which official consiclera- 
Uons wocld constrain the Cnief of a nation »o be si- 
lent and passive in relation even to objects which affect 
his sensibility I and claim his interposition as a man. 
Finding myself precisely in this situation at present, 
I take the liberty of writing tliis private letter to yoor 
Majesty, being persuaded that my motives will also be 
my apology for it. 

** In common with the people of this country, I re- 
tain a strong and cordial sense of the services render- 
ed to them by the Marquis La Fayette ; and my friend- 
ship for him has been constant and sincere^ It is na- 
tural, therefore, that I should sympathize with him and 
his family in their misfortunes, and endeavour to miti- 
gate the calamities they experience, among which his 
present confinement is not the least distressing. 

" I i^rbear to enlarge on this delicate subject. Per- 
mit me only to submit to your Majesty's consideration, 
whether his long imprisonment, and the confiscation 
of his estate, and the indigence and dispersion of his 
family, and the painful anxieties incident to all those 
circumstances, do not form an assemblage of sufferings, 
which recommend him to the mediation of humanity ' 
Allow me, sir, on this occasion, to be its organ ; and to 
entreat that he may be permitted to come to this coun- 
try on such conditions, and under such restrictiorji as 
your Majesty may think it expedient to prescribe. 

** As it is a maxim with me not to ask, what under 
similar circumstances, I would net grant, your Majes- 
ty will do me the justice to believe, that this request 
appears to me to correspond with those great princi- 
ples of magnanimity and wisdom, which form the ba- 
sis of sound policy and durable glory." 

This letter was sent to Mr. Pinckney, and was by 
him transmitted through the Austrian Minister to the 
Emperor. From this period the Marquis was treated 
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with more mildness, and was soon after discharged 
from his confinement ; but what influence the Presi- 
dent's letter had on these measures is not known. 

In 1795, George Washington Metier La Fayette, 
the son of the Marquis La Fayette, made his escape 
from France, and arrived with his tutor at Boston. 
He immediately by letter communicated his situation 
to General Washington, and solicited his advice and 
patronage. The mother of young Fayette was then 
in France, and the President was surrounded by 
Frenchmen, the agents or friends of the administra- 
tion, which had denounced the Marquis. These men 
were ready to denounce every act of favour done to a 
man who was proscribed by the French Government. 
From regard to the safety of that lady, and from pru- 
dential considerations in respect to his ovn official 
character, he thought it unadviseable to invite him im- 
mediately to the seat of government ^ and publickly to 
espouse hip interest. But he wrote confidentially to a 
' friend in the neighbourhood of Boston, requesting bin* 
to visit the young grentleman, to acquaint him with 
the reason which rendered it inexpedient that he 
should be invited into the President's family, and, to 
adopt the language of the letter, to " administer ah 
the consolation that he can derive from the most une 
qui vocal assurances of my standing in the place, and be 
coming to himti fatherffriendjprotectorfSLndsupporter 

" Considering how important it is to avoid idleness 
and dissipation — ^to improve his mind — and to give 
him all the advantages which education can bestow, 
my opinion and my advice to him is, (if he is qualified 
for admission) that he should enter as a student at the 
University in Cambridge ; although it should be for a 
short time only. The expense of which, as also for 
every other means for his support, I will pay ; and 
now do authorize you, my dear sir, to draw upon me 
accordingly. And if it be desired ihpi his tutor should 
accompany him to the University, any expense that 
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Im ■hall incur for the parpose, ohaU be borne hy me in 
like manner." 

The tutor of young Fayette thought he might with 
more advantage pureuo bis studies in private, and 
therefore he did not enter the University. 

The members of Congress, in opposition to the 
measures of the Administration, obtained the knowl- 
edge of tLa arrival of a son of the Marquis Aja Fay- 
ette in some part of America. Expecting perhaps 
Uiat the President had maintained a cold and unfeel- 
ing reserve towards him» they instituted an inquiry 
into his situation ; and when they discovered that the 
President had extended towards young Fayette the 
assistance and the protection of a friend and a father, 
they dropped the subject. 

This young gentleman remained for a short time in 
the United States; returning to France, he distin- 
guished himself in the army of Buonaparte ; but the 
usual promotions have been denied him. 
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Tlie Preiiident ealamnUtod— Hli Letter to Mr. Jefftnon—atate- 
ment of the Secretary of the l^reaaury — The French Directory's 
attempt to control the Anoerican Government— Review of the 
Traniactioni with France — ^The President declares his resolotipn 
to retire from Publick Life — Moots Congress for the last Time — 
Describes the Letters that had been forged—Attends the Inaugo- 
ration of Mr. Adams— Retires to Mount Vemoo— Threatenmg 
Altitude of France— Genaral Washington appointed Commander 
in Chief of the American Forces— His opinion of Pobliek Mea- 
sures—His Indispositi<Hi and Death— Conclusion. 

1796. Thk friends of General Washington ki^ew 
that it was his intention to decline being a candidate 
at the third election of President, and this was expect- 
ed by the publick. Warm solicitations were used to 
dissuade him from the intention, but his determination 
was fixed ; and nothiner could change it, excepting a 
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crisis in the affairs of his country, which would rendJM 
.rotireoient inconsistent with his duty, and derogatory 
to his character. 

In the possibility of such an event, his friends pre 
▼ailed with him to withhold the publick expression of 
his design until it should become necessary to direct 
the attention of the community to a successor. This 
silence alarmed the party opposed to his administra- 
tion. His personal influence at the head of govern- 
ment, they conceived, could alone defeat their plans, 
and prevent a revolution in the National Council. 
Since the ratification of the British treaty, they had 
laid aside the decorous language and exteriour respect, 
which they had, until that period, observed towards 
the President, and on this occasion they with the ut- 
most virulence assailed his character. His merit as a 
soldier, and his wisdom and patriotism as a statesman, 
were denied ; and even his honour and honesty as a 
man were brought into question. Letters, forged and 
published in 1776, to injure his reputation as the Ge- 
neral in the revolutionary war, were at this time re* 
published as genuine, to excite prejudice against him. 
The queries, which he had confidentially proposed to 
the deliberation of his Cabinet, were laid before the 
publick, with comments designed to show, that they 
indicated a deadly hostility to France. The queries 
could have come before the publick only b^ a breach 
of confidence in some one of the Cabinet. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was disposed to prevent any suspicion from rest- 
ing on the mind of General Washington, that he was 
the dishonourable individual, and for this purpose he 
addressed a letter to him, to which the President gave 
the following reply. 

<' If I had entertained any suspicion before, that the 
queries which have been published in Bache's paper, 
proceeded from you, the assurances you have given of 
the contrary would ha;ve rentoved them ; but the truth 
is, I harboured none. I am at no loss to conjecture 
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flrmii whal tourM thoy flowed, through whtt ohuuMl 
thoy wars ooDToyed, nor fiir what pvrpoM thoj awl 
nmibr poblicationa appear. 

** As jou have mentioxied the subjeet jooraelfy it 
would not be frank, candid, or friendlji to eoneeal that 
jour eondnot has been represented as derogating from 
that opinion I eonceiyed you entertained of me ; that 
to yoar particular friends and eonnezions yon have de- 
scribed, and they have denounced me, as a pemoa 
under dangerous influence, and that if I would listen 
wtore to some oiher opinions, all wouM be well. My 
answer has invariably been, that I had never die- 
iovered any thing in the conduct of Mr. Jefferson, 
to raise suspicions in my mind of his sincerity; 
that if he would \etraee my publiek conduct while 
he was in the administration, abundant proofr would 
occur to him, that troth and right decisions were the 
sole objects of my pursuit ; that there were as many 
instances within his own knowledge, of my having 
decided againti as in favour of the person evidently 
alluded to ; and moreover, that I was no believer in 
the Infallibility of the politicks or measures of any 
man living. In short, that I was no party man myself, 
and that the first wish of my heart was, if parties did 
exist, to reconcile them. 

'< To this I may add, and very truly, that until the 
last year or two, I had no conception that parties 
would, or even could go the lengths I have been wit- 
ness to ; nor did I believe until lately, that it was 
within the bounds of probability, hardly within those 
of possibility, that while I was using my utmost ezer* 
tiona to establish a national character of our own, in- 
dependent, as far as our obligations and justice would 
permit, of every nation of the earth ; and wiohed by 
steering a steady course to preserve this country frxmi 
the horrours of a desolating war, I should be accused 
of being Uie enemy of one nation, and subject to the 
influonco of another ; and to prove it, that every act 
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of my administration would be tortured, and the 
grosBest and most insidiouf miBrepresentations of them 
be made, by giving one side only of a snbjecty and that 
too in BBch exaggerated and indecent terms as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero — ^to a notorious.defaulter 
^-or eren to a common pickpocket. 

'' But enough of this. I have already gone furtlior 
in the expression of my feelings than I intended." 

General Washington was also atrociously chaTged 
with having unlawfully drawn money from the publick 
treasury for his private use. This charge was sup- 
ported by extracts from the books of the national trea- 
sury, and his enemies boasted that they had discover- 
ed an indelible blemish in his character ; but their 
triumph was only for a moment. The Secretary of 
the Treasury published a statement of facts, by which 
it clearly appeared that the money drawn by the or- 
ders of the President had in no year exceeded the ap- 
propriations for his salary. He received no publick 
money but for the support of his family, in some quar- 
ters of the year the receipts had overrun the amount 
due, and in others &llen short ; and that the President 
himself had no concern in the transaction, the busi 
ness having been conducted by a gentleman who su 
porintended his household. The publick frowned his 
accusers into silence, and the weapon levelled against 
his reputation IcU innoxious to tlie ground. 

The GoTornment of France was too well acquaint- 
ed with the number and the temper of their friends in 
*he United States, to relinquish the plan formed to ob- 
lain a controlling influence in the administration of 
American affairs. Mr. Fauchet had made formal cora- 
plaintB against the measures of President Washingti n. 
For a time his remonstrances were made in the Ian 
fvage of decency and respect ; but at the close of his 
ministry, he descended to the reproachful manner of 
Ins predec<^ssor. Mr. Adet arrived at Philailelphia, 
while the Senate were deliberating on the Brit}sn 

Vdl. II. 15 
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treaty, And full coinmunicattoiiB were made to him on 
tiie subject. Colooel Monroe was also furnished with 
documents, calculated to remove uneaidness firom the 
minds of tho French Directory respecting this tianaac- 
lion. But instead of communicating to the Directory 
the documents and reasonings of his goTemment, while 
they were deliberating on this subject, and before they 
had committed themselves by any publick act, he re- 
served them as answers to complaints, that the go- 
vernment of France might make against the treaty with 
Great Britain. 

The President well knew that France had no just 
ground of complaint against the United States ; but 
he was apprehensive that her disappointment at the 
adjustment of a controversy which had long menaced 
war between Great Britain and America, would induce 
her to some act of violence. He therefore deemed it 
highly important, that there should be a Minister at 
Paris, who fully entered into the views of the Ad- 
ministration. Not being perfectly satisfied with Mr. 
Monroe ) he recalled him, and appointed as liis successor. 
General Charles Cotesworth Finckney. The French 
having complained of most of the acts of the American 
Government, in relation to the powers at war, by order 
of the President these acts were carefully reviewed, a 
lair and minute detail of all pomts of difference be- 
tween the two nations given, and the measures cf the 
Administration defended by unanswerable arguments. 
Upon this lucid and conclusive vindication of the 
measures of the Administration, the President relied to 
remove jealousy from the minds of the Directory, and 
restore the harmony of tho two nations ; but unhappily 
the party at home had taken their ground, and were 
not by any considerations to be moved from it, and 
supported by these, tho French Directory were not 
disposed to recede. 

At the near approach of the period for the electioii 
of a President, it fully appeared, that General Wash 
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IK8T0H had not lost his hold on the affections and 
confidence of his countrymen. The publick sentiment 
every where indicated a determination to choose no 
man an elector, on whom implicit confidence could not 
be' placed, to give his suffrage for General Wash- 
ington ; and it was satis&ctorily ascertained, that 
should ^the General consent to be a candidate, he 
would for the third time be unanimously chosen Fre- 
sident of the United States. 

In this state of the publick mind, in the month of 
September he published the following address. 
" Friends and fellow citizens, 

" The period for a new olection of a citizen, to ad 
minister the Executive Government of the United 
States being not far distant, and the time acftually 
arrived, when your thoughts must be employed in 
designating the person, who is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me proper, especially as 
it may conduce to a more distinct expression of tho 
publick voice, that I should now apprize you of the 
resolution I have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those, out of whom a choice is 
to be made. 

" I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice 
to be assured, that this resolution has not been taken, 
without a strict regard to all tho considerations ap- 
pertaining to the relation which binds a dutiful citizen 
to his country ; and that, in withdrawing the tender 
of service, which silence in my situation might imply^ 
I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest ; no deficiency of grateful respect for 
your past kindness ; but am supported by a full con* 
viction that the step is compatible with both. 

*< The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the 
ofRco to which your suffrages hare twice called me, 
have been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for what appeared 
to bo your desire. I constantljr hoped that it would 
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bftve been much earlier la mj power, conautentlj with 
irtotiTee which I was not at Uberty to disregard, to re« 
t«m to that retirement^ from which I had been relue- 
tantlj drawn. The strength of my inclination to do 
this, pretions to the last election, had even led to the 
preparation of an address to declare it to joa ; but mar 
tvre reflection, on the then perplexed and critical poe- 
tnre of oar aflairs with foreign nations, and the niiaxii 
mous advice of persons entitled to my confidencoi im 
polled me to abandon tho idea. 

** I rejoice that the state of your concerns, eztemal 
as well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit oi 
inclination inoompatiblo with the sentiment of duty, 
or propriety ; and am persuaded whatever parUality 
may be retained for my services, that in the present 
circumstances of our country, you will not disapprove 
my determination to retire. 

** The impressions with which I first undertook the 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. 
In the discharge of this trust, I will only say, that 1 
aave, with good intentions, contributed towards the 
organization and administration of the government, 
the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment 
was capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, of the 
inferiority of my qualifications, experience in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of others, has 
strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself; and 
every day the increasing weight of yoars admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of retirement is as 
necessary to me as it will be woloome. Satisfied, that 
if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, they were temporary, I have tho consolation 
to believe, that while choice and prudence invite me 
to quit the political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

** In looking forward to the moment, which is to 
terminate the career of my publick life, my feelings 
do not permit me to suspend the deep acknowledg- 
ment of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my be 
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. loved country, for the many honours it has conferred 
upon mo > still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me, and for the opportunities 
I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable 
attachment, by services faithful and persoveringi 
though in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If benefits 
have resulted to our country from these services, let 
it always be remembered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that under circum- 
stances in which the passions, agitated in every direc* 
lion, were liable to mislead, amidst appearances some- 
times dubious — vicissitudes of fortune, oflen discou- 
raging — in situations, in which, not unfrequently, want 
of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism — 
tho constancy of your support was the essential prop 
of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans by which 
they were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this 
idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong 
incitement to unceasing vows, that Heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence-— 
that your union and brotherly affection may be per- 
petual — ^that tlie free constitution, which is the work 
of yoar hands, may be sacredly maintained —that its 
administration, in every department, may be stamped 
with wiS'lom and virtue — ^that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the auspices of 
liberty,, may be made complete, by so careful a pre- 
servation, and so prudent a use, of this blessing, as 
will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to 
the applause, the affection, and the adoption, of every 
nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

*' Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude 
for your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, 
and the apprehension of danger, natural to that solici- 
tude, urge me, on an occasion like the present, to offer 
to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to 
your frequent review, some sentiments which arc the 
result of much reflection, of no inconwdprable observa- 
1.5* 
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tifm« uui which appamr to me til important to the per 
menenej of your felioitj ma a people. Theae will be 
offered to you with the more freedom, aa yon can only 
aee in them, the disintereated warninga of a parting 
friend, who can poatibly have no peraonal motive to 
biaa hia counMla. Nor can I forget, aa an encoorage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my aentimenta 
on a former and not diasimilar occaaion. 

** InterwoTen as ia the lore of liberty with every 
ligament of your hearta, no recommendation of miao 
ia neceaiary to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

'* The unity of goyemment which conatitutea yon 
one people, u alio dear to you. It ia juatly ao, fi>r it 
u a main pillar in the edifice of your real independ- 
ence ; tho support of your tranquillity at home ; your 
peace abroad ; of your safety ; of your prosperity ; 
of that very liberty which you ao highly prixe. But, 
aa it ia easy to foresee, that from different cauaea and 
from different quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the 
oonviction of this truth ', aa thia is the point in your 
political fortress, against which the batteries of inter- 
nal and external enemies will bo most constantly and 
actively (though often covertly and insidiously) direct- 
ed ; it is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union, to 
your collective and individual happiness ; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable at- 
tachment to it ', accustoming yourselves to think and 
s^eak of it, as of the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may sug- 
gest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be 
abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of everj attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various parts. 

*' For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
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and i&terejt. Citizens by birth or choice, of a 0019 
moa country, that country has a right to concentrate 
your a^ections. The name of American, which be- 
longs to you, in your national capacity, must alwayp 
exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation derived from local discriminations. With 
slight shades of difference, you have the same reli- 
gion, manners, habits, and political principles. You 
have; in a common cause, fought and triumphed to> 
gether ; the independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of com- 
mon dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

<^ But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to y^vtx sensibility, are greatly 
outweighed by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest. Hero every portion of our country 
finds the most commanding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

'' Tho J^orthy in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common go 
vernment, finds in the productions of the latter, great 
additional resources of maritime and commercial en- 
terprise, and precious materials of manufacturing in- 
dustry. The South, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the agency of the Jforth, sees its agriculture 
grow, and its commerce expand. Turning partly into 
its own channels the seamen of the Jforth, it finds its 
particular navigation invigorated — and while it cx>n- 
tributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the 
geueral mass of the national navigation, it looks for- 
ward 'o the protection of a maritime strength, to whio*i 
itself is unequally adapted. 

** The East J iaMke intercourse with the fF<»t,a]read; 
finds, and in the progressive improvement of intexiour 
communications, by land and water, will more and 
more find a valuable vent for the commodities ^ hich 
it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The 
Vest derives firom the East supplies requisite to its 
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frowth and comfort — and what ia, perhapa, of atiD 
greater eonaeqoence, it moatof neeeantyowethe secure 
•njoyment of indiapenaable oiOUis, for ita own prodoc- 
tiona, to the weight, inflaenee, and the fhtore maritime 
atren^h of the Atlantick aide of the Union, directed 
by an indiaaolnble community of intereat aa one nafitfx. 
Any other tenure by which the West can hold thia ea* 
aential advantage, whether deriTed from ita own aepa* 
rate atrength, or from an apoatate and annatnral ccn- 
nezion with any foreign power, mnat be intrinaically 
precarioua. 

** While then erery part of onr country thue feela an 
immediate and particular intereet in union, all the 
parte combihed cannot fail to find in the united maaa 
of meana and efforta, greater atrength, greater re- 
aource, proportionably greater aecnrity fi-om external 
danger — a leaa frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations, and what ia of inestimable value, they 
must derive from union an exemption from thoae broila 
and wara between themselves, which ao frequently 
ai&ict neighbouring countries not tied together by the 
same goyernment ; which their own rivalships alone 
would be sufficient to produce, but which opposite fo- 
reign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would stimu- 
late and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establiah- 
raents, which, under any form of government, are 
inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
aa particularly hostile to republican liberty. In thia 
funse it is, that your Union ought to be considered aa 
the main prop of your liberty,' and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of tha 
other. 

" These considerationa speak a persuasive language 
to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the 
continuance of the Union as a primary object of patri- 
otirk desire. Is there a doubt whether a common go- 
vernment can embrace «o larire a sphere ? Let experi- 
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enco solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such 
a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that 
a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for tlie respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well 
worth a fair and full experiment. With such power- 
ful and obvious motives to Union, affecting all parts 
of uur country, while experience shall not have do- 
moostrated itii impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those, who, in any 
quarter, may endeavour to weaken its bands. 

^' In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as a matter of serious concern, that 
any ground should have been furnished for character- 
ixing parties, by geographical discriminations, J^Corth- 
em and Southerfif Atlantick and Western; whence de- 
signing men may endeavour to excite a belief, that 
tliere is a real difference of local interests and views 
One of the expedients of party to acquire influence^ 
witliin particular districts, is to misrepresent the opi- 
nions and aims of other districts. Tou cannot shield 
yourselves too much agaipst the jealousies and heart 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations ; 
they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. 
Till* inhabitants of our western country have lately 
had a useful lesson on this head : they have seen in the 
negotiation by the Executive, and in tlie unanimous 
satisfaction by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain 
and in the universal satisfaction at that event through 
out the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
wore the suspicions propagated among them, of a po- 
licy in tb« general government and in the Atlantick 
states, unfriendly to their interests in regard to the 
Mississippi : they have been witnesses to the forma- 
tion of two treaties, that with Great Britain ami that 
with Spain, which secure to them every thing they 
could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, to- 
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wardf c<mfirmifi|^ their prosperity. Will it not bo 
their witdom to rely ibr the preaemtion of these ad- 
vanUgea on the Union, by which they were proeored ? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to thoae edTiaers, if 
each there are, who would aerer them from their 
brethren, and connect them with aliens ? 

" To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a 
goremment Ibr the whole is indispensable. No al- 
liances, however strict, between the parts, can be an 
adequate substitnte. They must inevitably experi- 
ence the infractions and interruptions which aU al- 
liances, in all times, have experienced. Sensible of 
this momentous truth, you liave improved upon your 
first essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of Grovem- 
ment, better calculated than your former for an inti- 
mate Union, and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in the distribu- 
tion of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amend- 
ment, has a just claim to your confidence and your 
mpport. Respect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. 
The basis of our political systems is, the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitution of govern 
ment. But the constitution which at any time exists, 
until changed by an explicit and authentick act of the 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and the right of the people to 
establieh government, presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established government. 

^* All obetructions to the execution of the laws, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever plausi- 
ble character, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action 
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of the constttnted authorities, are destructive of this 
fundameatal principle, and of fatal tendency. They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force, to put in the place of the dele- 
gated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a 
small, but artful and enterprising minority of the com 
munity ; and, according to the alternate triumphs of 
different parties, to make the publick administration 
the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous pro- 
jects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans, digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests. 

'^ However combinations or associations of the above 
description, may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely, in the course of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, 
and unprincipled men, will be enabled to subvert the 
power of the people, and to usurp for themselves tbo 
reins of government ; destroying, afterwards, the very 
engines which had lifted them to unjust dominion. 

'^ Towards the preservation of your government, and 
the permanency of your present happy state, it is re- 
quisite, not only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority, 
but also that you resist, with care, the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles, however specious the pre- 
text. One method of assault may be to effect, in the 
ibrms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair 
the energy of the system, and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes to 
which you may be invited, remember that time and 
habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character 
of grovemment, as of other human institutions ; that 
experience is the surest standard, by which to test the 
real tendency of the existing constitution of a country : 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hy- 
pothesu and opinion, exposes to perpetual change, 
from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion ; 
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•lid ramember, especially, that for the efficient muuLg^ 
tneiit of yoar coiumoii interesti, in a eonntfy ao ex 
tensive aa ours, a government of as much yigour, aa ii 
conaistent with the perfect aecurity of liberty, ia iadla- 
penaable. Liberty itself will find in such a goTemmenty 
with powers properly distribnted and adjusted, its ssreat 
ipiardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where 
the goTernment is too feeble to withstand the enter- 
prises of faetion, to eonfine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
alt in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the fights 
of person and property. 

" I have already intimated to you, the danger of 
partiea in the atate, with particular referonces to the 
founding of them on geographical discriminations. 
Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and 
warn you in the most solemn manner against the bane- 
fU effects of the spirit of party, generaUy. 

*^ This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable ftom om 
nature, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
human mind. It exists under differ«*nt sliapes, in all 
governments ; more or less stifled, controlied, oi re- 
pressed ; but in those of the popular form, it is seen in 
Its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst eiie>- 
my. 

'* The alternate domination of one faction over sni>- 
ther, rfiarpened by the spirit of revenge natural t» 
party dissension, which in different ages and coontriea 
has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itsdf a 
frightful despotism : but this leads at length to a more 
formal and permanent despotism. Tli«> disorders andl 
miseries which result, graduaDy incHna the minds ot 
men to seek security and repose in the alwlote power 
of an individual ; and sooner or later, the cMef of some 
prevailing faetion, more able or more fbrtinate than 
his competitors, turns tins disposition to the purpose* 
of his own elevation, on the ruins of pubKck l.*berty. 

<* Without looking forward to an extremity tf Ifais 
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kind (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely 
oQt of sight) the common aud continual mischiefs of 
the spirit of party are suiBcient to make it the interest 
and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain it. 
It serves always to distract the publlck councils and 
enfeeble the publick administration. Jt agitates the 
community with ill-founded jealousies and false alarm* } 
kindles the animosity of one part against another, fo- 
ments, occasionally, riot and insurrection. It opens 
the door to foreign influence and corruption, which find 
a facilitated access to the government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to the policy and 
will of another. 

^' There is an opinion that parties in free countries 
are useful checks upon the administration of the go- 
vernment, and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This, within certain limits, is probably true ', and in 
governments of a monarchical cast, patriotism may look 
with indulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit of 
party. But in those of the populsjr character, in go- 
vernments purely elective, it is a spirit not to bo en- 
couraged. From their natural tendency it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit for every 
salutary purpose ; and there being- constant danger of 
excess, the effort ought to be by force of publick opi- 
nion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands uniform vigilance to prevent its 
bursting into a flame, lest instead of warming it should 
oons^me. 

*^ It is important likewise, that tlie habits of think- 
lag, in a free country, should inspire caution in those 
iatfusted with its administration, to confine them- 
•dves within their respective constitutional spheres, 
tvoiding in the exercise of the powers of one dopaxt- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the 
departments in one, aud thus to create, whatever tite 

Vol. li. Hi 
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Ibrm of ^vernment, a real deipoUsm. A just Mtimato 
of that love of power, aod proncneaa to abnae it, whieh 
predominate in the human heart, is toflicient to aatisfy 
HI of the tmtl: of thk poeition. The neceasitj of re- 
ciprocal checka in the exerciee of political power, bj 
diTidinff and dbtribatinf it into diffsrent depoaitoriea, 
and constituting each the guardian of thepublick weal 
againat inraaiona by the othera, baa been ovinced by 
•xperimenta ancient and modem ; some of them in 
our country and under our own eyea. To preaerfo 
them must be aa neceasary aa to institute them. If, 
•n the opinion of the people, the distribution or modifi- 
Ation of the constitutional powers be in any particnlar 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment, in the • 
way which the Ck>nstitution designates : but let there 
be no change by usurpp-tion ; f-.r though this, in one 
matance, may be the instrument of good, it is the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free governments are de- 
atroyed. The precedent must always greatly over* 
balance in permanent evil any partial or transient be- 
nefit which the use can at any time yield. 

*^ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to po- 
litical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensa- 
ble supports. In vain would that man claim the tri- 
bute of patriotism, who should labour to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with tlie pious man, ought to respect sjmI to che- 
nsh them. A volume could not trace all their conneziona 
with private and publick felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, for reputa* 
tion, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in 
Courts of Justice .' And let us with caution indulge 
the suppomtion, that morality can be maintained wilh 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined edaca^ion on minds of peculiar struo- 
toro, reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
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that national morality can prevail in exclusion of reii- 
gious principle. 

'^ It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government. The rule 
indeed extends with more or less force to every spe- 
cies of free government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon attempts to shake 
the foundation of the fabrick ? 

" Promote then, as an object of primary importance, 
mstitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to publick opinion, it is essential that publick opinion 
should be enlightened. 

" As a very important source of strength and secu- 
rity, cherish publick credit. One method of presery 
ing it, is to use it as sparingly as possible ; avoiding 
occasions of expense by cultivating peace, but remem- 
bering also, that timely disbursements to prepare for 
danger, frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it : avoiding likewise the accumulation 
of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, 
but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burthen which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to your representa- 
tives, but it is necessary that publick opinion should 
cooperats. To facilitate to them the performance of 
their duty, it is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts there 
must be revenue ; that to have revenue there mast be 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleasant ; that the 
intrinsick embarrassment inseparable from the selec- 
tion of the proper objects (which is always a choice of 
difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive for a candid 
•onstruction of the conduct oT the government in mak- 
'^g it ; and for a spirit of acquiescence in the mea- 
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iOTM Ibr obtaining revenne, which the publick dxigen- 
ciM may at any time dictate. 

** Obterve good faith and juttice towards all nationS| 
eultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be, that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and (at no distant period) a 
great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an ex 
altod justice and beneyolence. Who can doubt in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it ? Can it be, 
that Providence has not connected the permanent fe- 
licity of a nation with its virtue ? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiirent which 
ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it rendered impoa- 
aible by its vices ? 

" In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and passionate attachments 
for others should be excluded ; and that, in place of 
them, just and amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated. The nation which indulges towards ano- 
ther an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in 
some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one 
nation, against another, disposes each more readily to 
offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes cf 
umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, when •£- 
nidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 

" Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, 
and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill will 
and resentment, sometimes impels to war the govern- 
ment, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The 
government sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts, through passion, what reason 
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would reject ; at other times, it mokes the nmmositj 
of the nation subseryient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and perni- 
cious motives. The peace often, sometimes, perhaps, 
the liberty of nations has been the victim. 

" So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation 
for another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy 
for the favourite nation, facilitating the illusion of an 
Imaginary common interest, in cases where no real 
common interest exists, and infusing into one the en- 
mities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without 
adequate inducement or justification. It leads also to 
concessions to the favourite nation of privileges de- 
nied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the nation 
making the concessions ; by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained ; and by excit- 
ing jealousy ill will, and a disposition to retaliate, in 
the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld : 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citi- 
zens (who devote themselves to the favourite nation) 
facility to betray, or sacrifice the interests of their own 
country, without odium, sometimes even with popu- 
larity ; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable deference for pub- 
lick opinion, or a laudable zeal for publick good, the 
base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or 
infatuation. 

** As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable 
ways, such attac!;ments are particularly alarming to 
the truly enlightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to tamper with do- 
mestick factions, te practise 'the arts of seduction, to 
mislead publick opinion, to influence or awe the pub- 
lick councils 1 Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 

" Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence 
16* 
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(I coDJare you to bcUeyo me, fellow citixenfl) the jea- 
I01W7 of a 1n% people ought to be conMUadly awalce ; 
once history and experience proTe that foreign influ- 
•nee is one of the most baneful foes of republican go- 
Termnent. But that jealousy to be useful must be 
impartial ; else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defence against it. 
EzcessiTe partiality for one foreign nation, and exces- 
sive dislike of another, cause those whom they actuate 
to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil and 
even second the arts of influence on the other. Real 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favourite, 
are liable to become suspected and odious ; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of 
the people, to surrender their interests. 

" The great rule of c^aduct for us, in regard to fo- 
reign nations, is, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, to have with them as little political connexion as 
possible. 80 far as we have already formed engage- 
ments, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop. 

" Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she' 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politicks, or tho ordinary combinations and col- 
lisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

" Our detached and distant situation invites Lnd en- 
ables us to pursue a different course. If we remun 
one people, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off, when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance ; when we may take such an atti- 
tude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously lespected ; when bel- 
ligerent nations, under the impossibility of making ac- 
quisitions upon UR, will not lightly hazard the giving 
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as proTocation ; when we may choose peace or war 
as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

'' Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situa- 
tion? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground ? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humour, or caprice ? 

** It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world ; so far, 
I mean, as we are now at liberty to do it ;. for let mo 
not be understood as capable of patronising infidelity 
to existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less 
applicable to publick than to private affairs, that ho- 
nesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, 
let those engagements bo observed in their genuine 
sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary and 
would be unwise to extend them. 

*' Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable 
establishments, on a respectable defensive posture, 
we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extra- 
ordinary emergencies. 

" Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all na- 
tions, are recommended by policy, humanity, and in- 
terest. But even our commercial policy should hold 
an equal and impartial hand ; neither seeking nor 
granting exclusive favours or preferences ; consulting 
the natural course of things ; diffusing and diversify- 
ing, by gentle means, the streams of commerce, but 
forcing nothing ; establishing, with powers so disposed, 
in order to give trade a stable course, to define the 
rights of our merchants, and to enable the govern- 
ment to support them ; conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping 
m view, that it is folly in one nation to Hok for disin- 
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terostod favours from another ; that it must pay, with 
a portion of its independence for whatever it may ae- 
''ept under tl«at character ; that bj such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favours, and yet of being re- 
proaohed with ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater errour than to expect; or calculate 
npon real favours from nation to nation. It is an illu- 
sion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

** In offering to you, my countrymen, these conn- 
sels of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope 
they will make the strong and lasting impression 1 
conlB wish ; that they will control the usual current 
of the passions, or prevent our natioil from running 
the course which has hitherto markedHhe destiny of 
nations : but if I may even flatter myself that they 
may be productive of some partial benefit, some occa- 
sional good ; that they may now and then recur, to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the im- 
postures of pretended patriotism ; this hope will be a 
full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by 
which they have been dictated. 

" How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I 
have been guided by the principles which have been 
delineated, the publick records and other evidences of 
my conduct must witness to you and to the world. 
To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, 
that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

<< In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, 
my Proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the in- 
dex to my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, 
and by that of your Representatives in both Houses 
of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continual- 
ly governed me ; uninfluenced by any attempts io de- 
ter or divert me from it. 
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" After deliberate examination with the aid of the 
best lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our 
country, under all the circumstances of the case, bad 
a right to take, and was bound in duty and interest to 
take a neutral position. Having taken it, I determined, 
as far as should depend upon me, to maintain it with 
moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

'' The considerations which respect the right to 
nold this conduct, it is not necessary, on this occasion, 
to detail. I will only observe, that according to my 
understanding of the matter, that right, so far from 
being denied by any of the belligerent powers, has 
been virtually admitted by all. 

" The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be in- 
ferred, without any thing more, from the obligation 
which justice and humanity impose on every, nation, 
in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate 
the relations of peace and amity towards other nations 

*' The inducements of interest for observing that 
conduct will best be referred to your own reflections 
and experience. With me, a predominant motive has 
been to endeavour to gain time to our country to set- 
tle and mature its yet recent institutions, and to pro- 
gress without interruption, to that degree of strength 
and consistency, which is necessary to give it, human- 
ly speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

" Though in reviewing the incidents of my adminis- 
tration, I am unconscious of intentional errour, I am 
nevertheless too sensible of my defects not ■ to think it 
l^robable that I may have committed many errours. 
Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the Al 
mighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that 
my country will never cease to view them with indul- 
gence ; and that after forty-five years of my life dedi- 
cated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, at 
myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 
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'' Relying on iU kindneM in this, at in other things, 
and aetoated by that fervent love towards it, which is 
BO natural to a man, who views in it the native soil of 
himself and his progenitors for several generations ; 1 
anticipate with pleasing expectation, that retreat, in 
which I promise myself to realise, without alloy, the 
vweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fel- 
low citizens, the benign influence of good laws under 
a free government — ^the ever &vourite object of my 
haartt and the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual 
cares, labours, and dangers." 

This Address to the people of the United States was 
received with the highest veneration and gratitude. 
Several of the State Legislatures ordered it to be put 
upon their journals, and every citizen considered it 
as the legacy of the most distinguished American 
Patriot. 

On the 7th of December, 1796, the President for 
the last time, met the National Legiilature. In his 
Speech, after taking a view of the situation of the 
United States, he, regardless of opposition and cen 
euro, recommended the attention of Congress to those 
measures which he deemed essential to national inde- 
pendence, honour, and prosperity. The first among 
these was the creation of a Navy. 

** To an active external commerce, the protectioa 
of a naval force is indiipensable. This is manifest 
with regard to wars in which a State is itself a party : 
but besides this, it is in our own experience, that the 
most sincere neutrality is not a sufficient guard againrt 
the depredations of . nations at war. To secure re- 
spect to a neutral flag requires a naval force, organ* 
iaed and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggres- 
sion. This may even prevent the neeessity of going 
to war, by discouraging belligerent powers from com- 
mitting such violations of the rights of the neutral 
party, as may first or last, leave no other option. 
From the best information I have been able to obtain, 
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it would seem as if our trade to the Mediterranean, 
without a protecting force, will always be insecure ; 
and our citizens exposed to the calamitios from which 
numbers of them have but just been relieved. 

** These considerations invite the United States 
fo look to the means, and to set about the gradual 
creation of a Navy. The increasing progress of their 
navigation promises them, at no distant period, the 
requisite supply of seamen ; and their means, in other 
respects, favour the undertaking. It is an encourage- 
ment, likewise, that their particular situation will give 
weight and influence to a moderate naval force in 
their hands. Will it not then be adviseable to begin 
without delay to provide and lay up materials for the 
building and equipping of ships of war ; and to pro- 
ceed in the work by degrees, in proportion as our re- 
sources shall render it practicable without inconve- 
nience ; so that a future war of Europe may no^ find 
our commerce in the same unprotected state in which 
it was found by tho present." 

He proceeded to recommend those establishments 
for the manufacturing such articles as are necessary 
for the defence of the country, an institution for tho 
improvement of agriculture, a Military Academy, and 
a National University. In reference to foreign powers, 
ae observed : 

" While in our external relations, some serious in- 
conveniences and embarrassments have been over- 
come, and others lessened, it is with much pain and 
deep regret I mention that circumstances, of a very 
unwelcome nature, hav9 lately occurred. Our trade 
has suffered, and is suffering extensive injuries in the 
West Indies from the cruisers and agents of the 
French Republick ; and communications have been 
received from its minister here, which indicate the 
danger of a further disturbance of our commerce by 
its authority ; and which are in other respects far frrni 
agreeable. 
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** It hM beeo my coo«Unt,niieere, and c 
ia conforuuty with that of oor BatkMiy to 
eordul bar moo j, and a perfeotlj friendlj ondentand- 
ing with that lUpobUek. Thii wiah remains nnabaiad : 
and I shall persavera in the endeavour to fulfil It to 
tho utmost exUnt of what shall be eonostent with a 
just and indispensable regard to the rights and hoooor 
of our country ; nor will I easily eease to cherish the 
expectation, that a spirit of justice^ candour, andfiiend- 
ahipi on the part of the Republick, will eTeatually en- 
sure success. 

** In pursuing this course, howoTer, I cannot fiM'gsi 
what is due to the character of our government and 
nation ; or to a fuU and entire confidence in the good 
sensci patriotism, self-respect, and fiirtitade of my 
countrymen." 

In the following manner, he concluded his Address. 

** The situation in which I now stand, far the last 
time, in the midst of the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, naturally recalls the period 
when the administration of the present form of Go* 
vernment commenced ; and I cannot omit this occa- 
sion to congratulate you and my country on the suc- 
cess of the experiment ; nor to repeat my fervent 
supplications to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
and Sovereign Arbiter of Nations, that his providential 
care may stiH bo extended to the United States ; that 
the virtue and happiness of the people may be pre- 
served, and that the government which they have in- 
stituted for the protection of their liberties, may be 
perpetual." 

The Senate in their reply approved the sentimenle 
of the address, and, noticing the prosperity of the 
United States, they added, 

** Whilst contemplating the causes that produeed 
this auspicious result, we must acknowledge the ex- 
cellence of the constitutional system, and the wisdom 
of the legislative provisions ; but we should be deficient 
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in fpratitude and justice, did wo not attribute a great 
portion of these advantages to the virtue, firmness, and 
talents of jonr administration ; which have been con> 
•picnously displayed, in the most trying times, and on 
the most critioal occasions ; it is therefore with the 
aincerest regret, that we now receive an official notifi- 
oation of your intentions to retire from the public k 
mnployments of your country. 

^ When we review the various scenes of your pub 
lick life, so long and so successfully devoted to the 
most arduous services, civil and military ; as well dur-' 
ing the struggles of the American Revolution, as the 
eonvulsive periods of a recent date, we cannot look 
forward to your retirement without our warmest affec- 
tions and most anxious regards accompanying you ; 
and without mingling with our fellow citizens at large, 
in the sincerest wishes for your personal happiness, 
that sensibility and attachment can express. 

'* The most effectual consolation that can offer for 
the loss we are about to sustain, arises from the ani- 
mating reflection that the influence of your example 
will extend to your successors, and the United States 
thus continue to enjoy an able, upright, and energetick 
Administration ." 

In the House of Representatives, an answer, which 
promised attention to the several subjects recommend- 
ed in the Speoch, and concluded as follows, was after 
pointed objection and warm debate, voted by a large 
majority. 

** And while we enAertain a grateful conviction that 
your wise, firm, and patriotick administration has 
been signally conducive to the success of the present 
form or government, we cannot forbear to express the 
deep sensations of regret with which we contemplate 
your intended retirement firom office. 

*' As no other saitable occasion may oocor, wb can- 
not suffer the present to pass without attemptiBg to 

Vol. II. 17 
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diaeloM lone of Ui« emotions which it eaiinot &il to 

awaken. 

'< The gntitode and admiration of your ooontiy- 
men are itill drawn to the recollection of thoee re- 
■plendent Yirtnot and talenta which were lo eminently 
inetrumental to the achievement of the Reyolution, 
and of which that glorious event will ever be the me- 
morial. Tour obedience to the voice of duty and your 
country, whon you quitted reluctantly^ a second time, 
the retreat yon had chosen, and first accepted the Pre- 
sidency, afibrded a new proof of the deTotedness of 
your zeal in its service, aiid an earnest of the patriot- 
ism and success which have chaiaeteriaed your Ad- 
ministration. As the grateful confidence of the citi- 
sens in the virtues of their Chief Magirtrate has es- 
sentially contributed to that success, we persuade our- 
solves that the millions whom we represent, partici 
pate with us in the anxious solicitude of the present 
occasion. 

** Tet we cannot be unmindful that your moderation 
and magnanimity, twice displayed by retiring from 
vour exalted stations, afford examples no less rare and 
instructive to mankind than valuable to a Republick. 

" Although we are sensible that this event, of itself, 
completes the lustre of a character already conspicu- 
ously unrivaUed by the coincidence of virtue, talents, 
success, and publick estimation ; yet we conceive we 
ewe it to you, sis, and still more emphatically to our- 
selves and to our nation, (of the language of whose 
hearts we presume to think ourselves, at this moment, 
the faithful interpreters) to express the sentiments 
with which it is contemplated. 

*^ The spectacle of a free and enlightened nation, 
offering by its Representatives the tribute of unfeign* 
ed approbation to its first citixen, however novel and 
interesting it may be, derives all its lustre (a lustre 
which accident or enthusiasm o«uld not bestow, and 
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irhich adolation would tarnish) from the transcendent 
merit, of which it is the voluntary testimony. 

" May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear 
to you, and to which your name will ever be so dear 
May your own virtue and a nation's prayers obtain 
the happiest sunshine for the decline of your days, 
and the choicest of future blessings. For our conn- 
try's sake, and for the sake of republican liberty, it is 
our earnest wish that your example may be the guide 
of your successors ; and thus, after being the orna- 
ment and safeguard of the present age, become the 
patrimony of our descendants '* 

President Washington now with supreme delight 
anticipated the time when he should quit the storms 
and agitations of publick life, for the retirement of 
Mount Vpmon ; anf* jrx the day, which terminated his 
Presidential course, he directed the foUowing^ letter to 
the Secretary of State 

« Dear Sir, 
'' At the concVttsion of ray publick employments 1 
haye thought it expedient to notice the publication of 
certain forged letters which first appeared in the year 
1776, and were obtruded upon the publick as mine. 
They are said by the editor to have been found in a 
■mail portmanteau that I had left in the care of my 
mulatto servant named Billy, who it is pretended was 
taken prisoner at Fort Lee, in 1776. The period 
when these letters were first printed will be recollect- 
ed, and what were the impressions they were intended 
to produce on the publick mind. It was then supposed 
to be of some consequence to strike at the integrity of 
the motives of the American Commander in Chief, 
and to paint his inclinations as at variance with his 
professions and his duty — another crisis in the affatrt 
of America having occurred, the same weapon has 
been resorted to, to wound my character and deceive 
t^ie people. 
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'' The lettera in qaestion have the dateS| addresM^ 

aad rigaatiires here following.*' 

" JVeio-FerJk, Ju$u 12, 1776. 
** To Mr. LvND WASHUfOTOHy at Mount Vtmom^ 

Fmrfax C<mmty, Virginia. G. W. 

** To JoHR Park Cubtis, Esq. at the Hon. Bkhb- 
DiCT Caltbrt's, Egq. Mount Mnf, Maryland. G. W. 
''Jf€wYorkM,y^Vne. 

** To Mr. hvvv WasrimotoiIi Mount Vernon^ Fait^ 
fmt County, Virginia. G. W. 

« mw York, July 16, 1776. 

« To Mr. L011D Washihotoh. G. W. 

" jyw- York, July 15, 1776. 

" To Mr. LuHD Wabhiho'toh. G. W. 

** JVew. York, July 23, 1776. 

** To Mr. LvxD WABHwoToir. G. W. 

" June 24, 1776. 

" To Mrs. Washinotov. 

** At the time when these letten first ftppetred, it 
was notorious to the army imqaediately onder mj com 
mand, and particularly to the gentlemen attached ia 
my person, that my mulatto man Billy had never beea 
one moment in the power of the enemy. It Is also a 
lact that no part of my baggage, or any of my at- 
tendants, were captured during the whole course gf 
. the war. These well knnwn facts made it unnecessa- 
ry, during the war, to cal the publick attention to the 
forgery, by any express declaration of mine ; and a 
firm reliance on my fellow citizens, and the abundant 
proofs they gave of their confidence in me, rendered it 
alike unnecessary to take any formal notice of the re- 
vival ofthe imposition, during my civil administration. 
But as I cannot know how soon a more serious event 
may succeed to that which will this day take place, I 
have thought it a duty that I owed to myself, to my 
eountry, and to truth, now to detail the circumstance* 
above recited, and to add my solemn declaration that 
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the letters herein described, are a base forger/, and 
that X never saw or heard of them until they appeared 
in print. The present letter I commit to your care, 
and desire it may bo deposited in the office of the De> 
partment of State as a testimony of the truth to the 
present generation and to posterity." 

On the fourth of March 1797, he attended the Inau- 
guration of his successor in ofBce. Great sensibility 
was manifested by the members of the Legislature 
and other distinguished characters, when he entered 
the Senate Chamber ; and much admiration expressed, 
at the complacence and delight, he manifested at see* 
ing another clothed with the authority, with which he 
had himself been invested. 

Having paid his affectionate compliments to Mr. 
Adams as President of the United States, he bid adieu 
to the seat of government, and hastened to the de 
lights of domestick life. He intended that his jour 
ney should have been private, but the attempt was 
vain ; the same affectionate and respectful attentions 
were on this occasion paid him, which he had received 
during his Presidency. 

At the adoption of the Federal Constitution, foreign 
powers refused all negotiation with Congress, publick 
credit was lost, nor was any function of a living go- 
vernment performed. Under his own auspices. Gene- 
ral Washington saw a National Government firmly 
established, and the country rise to a state of strength 
and respectability ; controversies with foreign nations, 
which had long existed, and which involved tho best 
interests of the United States settled ; the resources 
of the country explored and brought into action ; the 
debts of the war funded, and credit restored, through 
all the ramifications of publick and private concerns ; 
the agriculture and commerce of liis country flourish- 
ing beyond example, and its capital doubled. 

One clotid only at this time obscured the political 
horizon of the United States. France had assumed a 
17- 
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Umfttaning attitude ; but for the peace and aaftty of 
the coontiy, the General eon6ded in the patriotiam 
•f hia fellow eitiaena, under the providence of Hea- 

fttB. 

In the rejection of the American Envoya by the 
Court of Francci in Uieir menacea to the United 
Atatea, and in the meaaurea adopted under the ad- 
miniatration of Mr. Adame, hia feelinga were deeply 
cntereated. When the indignitica of the Directory 
exceeded endurancOi and the apirit of tlie American 
nation waa ronaed to reaiataneoi every eye waa direct- 
ed to him aa the Military leader. He might, without 
jealouay, be placed at the head of a powerful arroyi 
and could bring into the field all the military atrength 
aod talenta of the country. 

Colonel Hamilton in May 1798, intimated to him thia 
univeraal expectation; to whom General Wastiiro 
'H>H thua replied. ' 

'^ Ton may be aaaured that my mind is deeply im 
preaaed with the preaent aituation of publick offain, 
and not a Utile agitated by the outrageoua conduct of 
Franco towards the United Statoa, and at the inimica* 
conduct of thoae partiaana who aid and abet her mea 
auroi. You, may believe further, from aaaurancea 
equally aincere, that if there waa any thing in my 
power to be done conaiitently, to avert or lessen the 
danger of the criais, it should be rendered with hand 
\nd heart. 

*^ But, my dear Sir, dark as matters appear at pro 
sent, and expedient as it is to be prepared for the worst 
that can happen (and no man is more disposed to thia 
measure than I am) I cannot make up my mind yet, 
for the expectation of open war ; or, in other words, 
for a formidable invasion by France. I cannot believe, 
although I think her capable of any thing, that she 
will attempt to do more than she has done. -When 
she perceives the spirit and policy of this country 
^ Ising into resistance, and that she has falsely calulat«rd 
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upon support from a large part of the people to pro- 
mote her views and inflaence in it, she will desist even 
from these practices, unless unexpected events in £u* 
/ope, or the acquisition of Louisiana and thn Florida! 
should induce her to continue them. And I believe 
further, that although the leaders of their party in 
this country will not change their sentiments, they 
will be obliged to change their plan, or the mode of 
carrying it on. The effervescence which is appearing 
in all quarters and the desertion of their followers, 
will frown them into silence, at least for a while. 

" If I did not view things in this light, my mind 
would be infinitely more disquieted than it is : for, i^ 
a crisis should arrive when a sense of duty, or a call 
from cy country should become so imperious as to 
leave mo no choice, I should prepare for relinquish- 
ment, and go with as much reluctance from my present 
peaceful abode, as I should go to the tombs of my an- 
cestors." ^ 

In June, President Adams wrote General Washing- 
TON a letter in which ho thus alluded to his again ap- 
pearing in a publick character. 

'^ In forming an army, whenever I must com6 to 
that extremity, I am at an immense loss whether to 
call out all the old Generals, or to appoint a young 
set. If the French come here, we must learn to march 
with a quick step, and to attack, for in that way only 
they are said to be vulnerable. I must tax you some- 
times for advice. We must have your name, if you 
will, in any case, permit us to use it. There will bo 
more efficacy in it than in many an army." 

Four days after tlie Secretary of War addressed him 
in the following manner on the same subject. 

*^ May we Hatter ourselves that, in a crisis so awful 
and important, you will accept the command of all our 
armies ? I hope you will, because you alone can unite 
all hearts and all hands, if it is possible that they can 
be united." 
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To tho Prosident he thus replied. 
'' At the epoch of mj retirement, an invasion of 
theee states by any European power, or even the pro- 
bability of such an event in my days, was so far from 
being contemplated by me, that I had no conception 
either that or any other occurrence would arise, in so 
short a period, which could turn my eyes from the 
shades of Mount Vernon. But this seems to be Um 
age of wonders. And it is reserved for intoxicated 
and lawless France (for purpMes of providence far 
beyond the reach of human ken) to slaughter her own 
citizens, and to disturb the repose of all tho world be- 
sides. From a view of the past, from the prospect of 
the present, and of that which seems to be expected, 
it is not easy for me to decide satisfactorily on the 
part it might best become me to act. In case of actu 
al invasion by a formidable force, I certainly should 
not entrench myself under the cover of age and re- 
tirement, if my services should be required by ray 
country to assist in repelling it. And if there be good 
cause to expect such an event, which certainly must 
be better known to the government than to private 
citizens, delay in preparing for it may be dangerous, 
improper, and not to bo justified by prudence. The 
uncertainty however of the latter, in my mind, creates 
my embarrassment ; for I cannot bring it to believe, 
regardless as the French are of treaties, and of the 
laws of nations, and capable as 1 conceive them to be 
of any species of despotism and injustice, that they 
w'tt attempt to invade this country after such an uni- 
form and unequivocal expression of the determination 
of the people in all parts to oppose them with their 
lives and fortunes. That they have been led to be- 
lieve by their agents and partisans among us that we 
are a divided people, that the latter are opposed to 
their own government, and that the show of a email 
forcq would occasion a revolt, I have no doubt ; and 
how far these incn (grown deaperate) will further at 
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tempt to deceive, and may succeed in keeping op the 
deception is problematical. Withoat that, tlie folly of 
the Directory in such an attompt would, I conceive, 
be more conspicuous, if possible, than their wickedness. 

" Having^ with candour made this disclosure of the 
state of my mind, it remains only for me to add, that 
. to those who know me best, it is best knoi^n, that 
sboold imperious circumstances induce me to ex- 
change once more the smooth paths of retirement for 
the thorny ways of publick life, at a period too when 
repose is more congenial to nature, that it would be 
productive of sensations which can be more easily 
ooncmved than expressed." 

To the question of the Secretary of War, this was 
his answer. 

** It cannot be necessary for me to premise to you or 
to others who know my sentiments, that to quit the 
tranquiDity of retirement, and enter the boundless 
field of responsibility, would be productive of sensa- 
tions which a better pen than I possess would find it 
difilcult to describe. Nevertheless the principle by 
iHiich my conduot. has been actuated through life, 
would not sufier me, in any great emergency, to with^ 
hold any services I could render when required by my 
country ; especially in a case where its dearest rights 
are assailed by lawless ambition and intoxicated power, 
in eonteropt of every principle of justice, and lU vio- 
hitton of solemn compacts, fcnd of laws whidi govern 
all eivUized nations : and this too with the obvious in- 
tent to sow thick the leeds of disunion, for the purpose 
of subjugating our government, and destroying our in« 
dependence and happiness. 

** Under ctroumstanoes like these, accompanied by 
an actual invasion of our territory, it would be difficult 
for roe at any time to remain an idle spectator under 
tlio plea c^ age or retirement. With sorrow, it is true, 
I should quit the shades of my peaceful abode, and the 
ease and happiness I now enjoy, to encounter auew 
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the tarmotls of war, to whtohi ponibly, mj ■treii|^ 
and powen mijrht be found incompetent. These, how- 
ever, ihould not be stambling blocke ui mj own way 
But there are other thing^s highly important for me to 
aaoertatn and aettle, before I could give a definitive 
anawer to your queition. 

'* Fint, the propriety ic the opinion of the publick, 
■o far at that opinion hae been ezpreaaed in converaa 
tion, of my appearing again on the pnblick theatre, a& 
ter declaring the aentiments I did in my Talodictory 
addreis of September, 1796. 

'' 2dly. A conviction in my own breaat, from the 
best information that can be obtained, that it is the 
wiah of my country that its military force ahould be 
committed to my charge ; and 

3dly. That the army now to be formed should be 
lo appointed as to affi>rd a well gronnded hope of its 
doing honour to the country, and credit to him who 
commands it in the field." 

Before these letters had reached the seat of goTem- 
ment, the President had nominated to the Senate, 
" General Wasmirotoii to be Lieutenant General and 
Commander in Chief of the Armies raised and to be 
raised." The Secretary of War waited upon him with 
his commission, and with the following^letter from the 
President. 

" Mr. M* Henry, the Secretary of War, will have 
the honour to wait on yon in my behalf, to impart to 
youaste;yI have ventured to take, which I should 
have been happy to h^ve communicated in person, had 
such a journey at this time been in ray power. 

''My reasons for this measure will be too well 
known to need any explanation to the pubiick. Eyery 
friend and every enemy of America will comprehend 
them at first blush. To you, sir, I owe all the apology 
I can make. The urgent necessity I am in of your 
advice and assistance, indeed of your conduct and di 
Taction of the war, is all I can urge ; and that is a suf 
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ficieat jattification to myself and to the world. I hope 
it will be so considered by yourself. Mr. M'Henry 
will have the honour to consult yuu upon the organ! 
zation of the army, and upon every thing relating to it.'* 

With the order to wait on General WASBiiroToNi 
the Secretary of War received from President Adams 
the following instructions. 

" It is my desire that you embrace the first opportu 
nity to set out on your journey to Mount Vernon, and 
wait on General Wasuington with the commission of 
Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief of the 
armies of the United States, which, by the advice and 
consent of the Senate, has been signed by me. 

** The reasons and motives which prevailed on me 
to venture on such a step as the nomination of this 
great and illustrious character, whose voluntary resig- 
nation alone occasioned my introduction to the office I 
now hold, were too numerous to be detailed in this let- 
ter, and are too obvious and important to escape the 
observation of any part of America or Europe. But as 
it is a movement of great delicacy, it will require ail ' 
your address to communicate the subject in a manner 
that shall be inoffensive to his feelings, and consistent 
with all the respect that is due from me to him. 

'* If the General should decline the appointment, all 
the world will be silent, and respectfully acquiesce. 
If he should accept it, all tLe world, except the ene- 
mies of this country^ will rejoice. If he idiould come 
to no decisive determination, but take the subject into 
consideration, 1 shall not appoint any other Lieutenant 
Genera] until his conclusion is known.'* 

The General opened himself explicitly to the Secre- 
tary of War, and by him returned the following an- 
swer to the President's communication. 

<< I bad the honour, on the evening of the lUh in- 
stant, to receive from the hands of the Secretary of 
War your &vour of the 7th| announcing that you hnd, 
with the advice and consent of tho Senate, appointed 
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me lieateauit (}«iienU and ComiMiider in Chktf «yf 
Um Armief raised, or to be raised for the lerrice of the 
United Sttttee. 

** I cannot ezpreea how greatly affoeted I am at thk 
new proof of poblick eonfldence, and pi the highly 
flattering manner in whieh yon haye been pleaaed to 
make the conmiunication. At the aame time, I nnst 
not conceal from yon my earnest wish that the choice 
had &llen upon a roan less declined in yean, mnd bet- 
ter qualified to encounter the usual ncissitudes of war. 

** Ton know, sir, what calculations I had made rela- 
tive to the probable course of erents on my retiring 
ftom oiBoe, and the determination, with which I had 
oonaoled myself, of closing the remnant of my days m 
my present peaceful abode. Ton will therefore be at 
no less to conceive and appreciate the sensations I 
must have experienced, to bring my mind to any con- 
clusion that would pledge me at so late a period of life, 
to 4eave scenes I sincerely love, to enter upon the 
boundless field of publick action, incessant trouble, and 
high responsibility. 

<< It was not possible for me to remain tgnwant of, 
or indifferent to recent transactions. The conduct of 
the Directory of France towards our country ; thehr 
insidious hostility to its government; their various 
practices to withdraw the affections of the people from 
it 'f the evident tendency of their arts, and those of 
their agents, to countenance and invigorate opposition ; 
their disregard of solemn treaties and the laws of na- 
tions; their war upon our defenceless corameroe; 
their treatment of our Ministera of peace ; and their 
demands, amounting to tribute, could not fail to ex^te 
in me, sentiments corresponding with those my coun- 
trymen have so generally ezpresied in their affection- 
ate addresses to yon. 

** Believe me, sir, no man can more cordially ap- 
ptovo the wise and prudent measures of your Adminis- 
tration. They ought to inspire univerwd confidence. 
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and will, no doubt , combined with the st&te of things, 
call from Congress such laws and means as wul enable 
you to meet the full force and extent of the crisis. 

<' Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely wish 
ed and endeavoured to avert war, and exhausted to the 
last drop the cup of reconciliation, we can, with pure 
hearts, appeal to heaven for the justice of our cause, 
and may confidently trust the final result, to that kind 
Providence who has heretofore, and so often, signally 
finvoured the people of the United States. 

<' Thinking in this manner, and feeling how incum- 
bent it is upon every person of every description tp 
contribute, at all times, to his country's welfare, and 
especially in a moment like the present, when every 
thing we hold dear and sacred is so seriously threaten* 
ed, I have finally determined to accept the commission 
of Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United 
States, with the reserve only, that I shall not be csdled 
into the field until the army is in a situation to require 
my presence, or it becomes indispensable by the ur- 
gency of circumstances. 

'< In making this reservation, I beg it to be under- 
stood that I do not mean to withhold any assistance tc 
arrange and organize the army, which you may think 
I can afford. I take the liberty also to mention that I 
must decline having my acceptance considered as 
drawing after it any immediate charge upon the publick, 
or that I can receive any emoluments annexed to the 
appointment before I am in a situation to incur ex- 



From this period the domestick employments of Ge- 
neral Washxvoton were blended with the concerns 
of his publick commission ; but he did not apprehend 
that France would push her aggressions to actual 
war. He conceived that the object of the Directory 
was to subject the Government of the United States 
to their measures, either through fear of war, or by 
the controlling influence of the people. 

Vol. II. 18 
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ItWM the MtUed opinion of the General, Uui the 
great body of Ihe American people were actuated by 
the love of country, and only needed information re- 
specting the meaeores of government to induce them 
to aupport it. In the patriotick apirit, excited in 1798, 
be contemplated a resource, which migl^t at all times 
be relied upon to repel foreign aggressions, and on this 
occasion he confidently expected that France would 
recede from her insolent pretensions. 

But he did not live to see the fiilfilment of his pre- 
dictions. On Friday, December 13, 1799, while su- 
permtending some improvements on his estate, he was 
out in a light rain, which wet his neck and hair. The 
occurrence commanded no immediate attention, but 
in tne course of the ensuing night he was seized with 
an inflammation of the wind pipe. The complaint 
was accompanied with difficulty in swallowing, and 
witii a quick and laborious respiration. 

Conceiving that bleeding would be salutary, a vein 
was opened by one accustomed to the use of the lancet, 
an<i fourteen ounces of blood taken from him ', but he 
could not be persuaded to send for his physician until 
the morning. About 1 1 o'clock, on Saturday, Dr. Craik 
arrived, and perceiving his extreme danger, desired 
the advice of two consulting physicians ; but their aid, 
in this case, was unavailing. Speaking soon became 
painful, and respiration contracted and imperfect, and 
at half past eleven on Saturday night, December 14, 
in the full possession of reason, he expired. 

From the moment of attack, he believed the disease 
would prove mortal, and submitted to medical aid 
rather to gratify the wishes of his anxious friends, than 
from any expectation of relief Some hours before 
death, with extreme difficulty, he intelligibly expressed 
a desire that he might be permitted to die without 
further disturbance. When he could no longer swal- 
low, he undressed himself and got into bed, there to 
await bis dissolution Dr Craik took the head of his 
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beloved and respected friend in his lap, to wnom the 
General said, " Doctor, I am dying, and have been 
dying for a long time, but I am not afraid to di«." 
With fortitude he bore the painful conflict, and with 
perfect serenity resigned himself to his God. 

His interment on Wednesday, the 18th of Decern- 
her, was attended by religious services, and military 
honours ; and a great concourse of people followed his 
hearee, as undissembled mourners. 

The report of the death of General Washinotok 
reached the seat of Government before the information 
of his sickness. It excited the highest sensibility in 
the members of Congress, and overwhelmed them with 
affliction. A solemn silence prevailed in the House of 
Representatives for several minutes. At length Mr. 
Marshall, the present Chief Justice of the United 
States, mentioned the melancholy information. " This 
information is not certain," he observed, " but there is 
too much reason to believe it true. After receiving 
intelligence," he added, " of a national calamity so 
heavy and afflicting, the House of Representatives can 
be but ill fitted for publick business." In consequence, 
both Houses adjourned. 

On opening the House the next morning, Mr. Mar 
shall addressed the Chair in the following manner. 

" The melancholy event which was yesterday an 
nounced with doubt, has been rendered but too certain 
Our Washington is no more ! The Hero, the Patriot, 
and the Sage of America — ^the man on whom, in time* 
of danger, every eye was turned, and all hopes were 
placed, lives now only in his own great actions, and in 
the hearts of an affectionate and afflicted people. 

** If, sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify 
respect for the memory of those whom Heaven has 
■elected as its instruments for dispensing good to man, 
yet, such has been the uncommon worth, and such the 
extraordinary incidents which have marked the life of 
him whose loss we all deplore^ that thi^ ^hole Amen- 
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can natioRf iinpeDed by the flame feeUngt, would caU, 
with one Toicei for apubliek manifestation of that aor ' 
row which 10 ao deep and to onivenal. 

** More than any other indiTidnal, and as mneh as to 
one individoal was possible, has he eontribnted to fonnd 
this our wide sprMding empire, and to give to the 
Western World, independence and freedom. 

** Having effected the great object fi>r which he was 
placed at the head of our armies, we have seen him 
convert the sword into the ploughshare, and sink the 
soldier into the citizen. 

<< When the debility of our Federal System had be- 
oome manifest, and the bonds which connected this 
vast Continent were dissolving, we have seen him, the 
Chief of those Patriots who formed for us a Constitu- 
tion, which, by preserving the Union, will, I trust, 
substantiate and perpetuate those bletsings which our 
Revolution had promised to bestow. 

" In obedience to the general voice of his country, 
calling him to preside over a great people, we have 
seen him once more quit the retirement he loved, and 
in a season more stormy and tempestuous than war it- 
self, with calm and wise determination, pursue the 
true interests of the nation, and contribute, more than 
any other could contribute, to the establishment of tiiat 
system of policy, which will, I trust, yet preserve our 
peace, our honour, and independence. 

** Having twice been unanimously chosen the Chief 
Magistrate of a free people, we have seen him, at a 
time when his re-election with universal suffrage could 
Bot be doubted, afford to the world a rare instance of 
moderation, by withdrawing from his high station to 
the peaceful walks of private life. 

*' However the publick confidence may chsnge, and 
the publick affections fluctuate with respect to others^ 
with respect to him, they have, in war and in peace, ia 
publick and in private life, been as steady as lus own 
firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues 
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" Let us then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last triDute of 
respect and aiTection to our departed friend. Let the 
Grand Council of the nation display those sentiments 
which the nation feels. For this purpose I hold in my 
hand some resolutions which I take the liberty of offer- 
to^ to the House." 

The resolutions, after stating the death of General 
Washihgton, were as follows. 

" Resolved, That this House will wait on the Presi- 
dent in condolence of this mournful event. 

" Resolved, That the Speaker's chair be shrouded 
with black, and that the members and officers of the 
House wear black during the session. 

*' Resolved, That a Committee in conjunction with 
one from the Senate,* be appointed to consider on the 
most suitable manner of paying honour to the memory 
of the man, first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow citizens." 

These resolutions had no sooner passed, than a writ- 
ten message was received from the President, trans- 
mitting a letter from Mr. Lear, " which," said the 
message, " will inform you that it had pleased Divine 
Providence to remove from this life our excellent fel 
low citizen, George Washington, by the purity of 
his life, and a long series of services to his country, 
rendered illustrious througu the world. It remains 
for an affectionate and grateful people, in whose hearts 
he can never die, to pay suitable honour to his memory." 

On this mournful event, the Senate addressed to the 
President the following letter. 

^' The Senate of the United States respectfully take 
leave, sir, to express to you their deep regret for the 
loss their country sustains in tbe death of General 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

'^ This event, so distressing to all our fellow citizens, 

must be peculiarly heavy to you, who have long been 

associated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit 

us, sir, to mingle our tears with yours On this occa 

18* 
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•ion it ii manlj to weep. To loee each a man, at each 
a erisia, b no eonamon ealainity to the world. Our 
oountry moorna a Father. The Almighty DUpoeer or 
homaB eventa haa taken from na oar greateat henelke- 
tor and ornament. It becomea ua to aabmit with re- 
▼erenee to HIM who " maketh darkneaa hia parilion.'* 

** With patriotiek pride we review the life of om 
WASHINGTON, and compare him with thoae of 
other coantriet who have been pre-eminent In iame. 
Ancient and modem namea are diminiahed before him. 
Greatneaa and guilt have too often been allied ; bat 
kit fame ii whiter than it ia brilliant. The deatroyera of 
nationa atood abaahed at the majeaty of kit Tirtuea. It 
reproTod the intemperance of their ambition, and dark- 
oned the splendour of victory. The leene ia cloeed, and 
we are no longer anzioua leat miafortune thould rally 
hit glory ; he haa travelled on to the end of hia journey, 
and carried with him an increaaing weight of honour ; 
he haa depoiited it safely where miafortune cannot tar- 
nish it ; where malice cannot blast it. Favoured of 
heaven, he departed without exhibiting the weakness 
of humanity ; magnanimous in death, the darkness of 
the grave could not obscure his brightness. 

" Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to 
God, his glory is consummated. Washinotov yet 
lives on Earth in his spotless example^His spirit is in 
Heaven. 

*^ Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the 
heroick General, the patriotiek Statesman, and the 
virtuous Sage. Let them teach their children never 
to forget that the fruita of his labours and his example 
are their inheritance" 

To whi'^h the President made the following answer. 

*' I receive, with the most respectful and affectionate 
aoutim^nta, in this impressivo address, the obliging ex- 
prossions ot your regret for the loss our country has 
sustained, in the doath of her most esteemed, beloved, 
and admired citizen. 
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'' In the multitiide of my thonghts and recoUecticmt 
on this mslanekolj event, yoa will permit me to buj 
that I have seen him in the days of adversity, in some 
of the scenes of his deepest distress, and most trying 
perplexities. I have also attended him in his high« 
est elevation, and most prosperous felicity, with uni- 
form admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and con- 
stancy. 

'^ Among all oar original associates in that memora 
ble league of this Contment in 1774, which first ex- 
piressed the sovereign will of a free nation in Ameri- 
ca, he was the only one remaining in the general go- 
vernment. Although with a coastitution more enfee- 
bled than his, at an age when he thought it necessary 
to prepare for retirement, I feel myself alone, bereaved 
of my last brother ; yet I derive a strong consolation 
from the unanimous disposition which i4>pears in all 
ages and classes to mingle their sorrows with mine on 
this common calamity to the world. 

" The life of our Washikotok cannotsuffer by a com- 
parison with those of other countries, who have been 
most celebrated and exalted by fame. The attributes 
and decorations of royalty could only have served to 
eclipse the majesty of those virtues which made him 
from being a modest cUizen, a more resplendent lumi- 
nary. Misfortune, had he lived, could hereafter have 
sullied his glory only with those superficial minds, 
who, believing that characters and actions are marked 
by success alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. Malice 
eonld never blast his honour, and entry made him a 
singular exception to her universal rule. For himself, 
he had lived long enough to life and to glory. For his 
fellow citixens, if their prayers could have been an 
s-vered, he would have been immortal ) for me, h\^ 
departnre is at a most unfortunate moment. Trust- 
ing, however, in the wise and righteous dominion of 
Providence over the passions of men. and the results 
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€f tlMir owmdla tad aciioiM, M wan M over tlMur hTWy 
nwUiing remains for me Imt kmrnU^ rssigtuUiou. 

" His ttxsmple is now oomplete ; ind it will teach 
wisdom and Tirtue to magistrates, citisensi and men, 
not onljr in the present age, but in fotare generations,, 
as long as our histor j shall be read. If a Trajan found 
a Pliny, a Marcos Aurelios can never want biogra 
phers, eulogists, or historians." 

A joint committee of the two Houses reported the 
following resolutions. 

" That a marble monument be erected by the United 
States at the city of Washington, and that the fomily 
of General Washivgtoit be requested to permit his 
body to be deposited under it ; and that the monument 
be so designed as to commemorate the great events of 
his military and political lifo. 

** That there be a funeral procession from Congress 
Hall to the German Lutheran Church, in memory of 
General Washington, on Thursday the 26th instant, 
and that an oration be prepared at the request of Con- 
gress, to be delivered before both Houses on that day ', 
and that the President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, be desired to request 
one of the members of Congress to prepare and de- 
liver the same. 

" That it be recommended to the people of the 
United States to wear crape on the left arm as mourn 
ing for thirty days 

'* That the President of the Umted States be re 
quested to direct a copy of these resolutions to bo 
transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the 
profound respoct Congress will ever bear to her per- 
son and character, of their condolence on the late af- 
ecting dispensation of Providence, and entreating 
her assent to the interment of the remains of Genersjl 
Washington in the manner expressed in the first temh 
Intion. 
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" That the President be reqaested to issue \aa Pro- 
clamation, notifying to the people throughout the 
United States the recommendation contained in the 
third resolution.** 

The President transmitted the resolutions of Con- 
gress to Mrs. Washington, to which she thus replied. 

** Taught by the great example which I have so 
long had before me, never to oppose my private wishes 
to the publick will, I must censent to the request made 
by Congress, which you have had the goodness to 
transmit to me ; and in doing this, I need not, I cannot 
say, what a sacrifice of individual feeling I make to a 
sense of duty." 

Information of the death of General Washington 
was, throughout the United States, accompanied by 
spontaneous and universal expressions of deep grief 
for his loss, and of the highest veneration for his 
memory. The citizens without exception complied 
with the recommendations of Congress. Civil Incor- 
porations and Legislative Bodies, Colleges and all 
other respectable Societies, formed funeral processions, 
and attended upon prayers, eulogies, and orations. 

The resolution of Congress respecting the monu- 
ment has not been carried irto execution. When a 
motion for the necessary appropriation was made in 
the House of Representatives, many members mani- 
fested a preference for an Equestrian Statue, voted by 
Congress at the close of the war, and in the dispute 
between a monument and a statue, the session of the 
Legislature passed away, and no appropriation WM 
made. 

They, who had opposed every part of his adminis- 
tration, probably could not in sincerity favour a Na- 
tional Monument to his memory ; and when the sub- 
ject was revived in Congress, the publick feelings, 
having in some measure subsided, they opposed ary 
appropriation for this purpose, as an improper use of 
publick money. The reason assigned for objecting to 
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th* ma—re wm, that tlie gralitiida and ¥MMntaoii cf 
the people were the appropriate monnmeiit of the Dob- 
lick aenrieea of the American Patriot. 

General Wasbivotoit never had anj children. By 
his will he left Mra. Waahin^n the oae cf all his 
property daring her life. At her decease he liberated 
hie alavea, and diapoaed of property amonjjr bis and her 
relations, amoonting by his own estimate, to five hun- 
dred and thirty thoosand dollars. This amount of 
property does not include the Mansion House on 
Mount Vernon, nor the domain connected with it, 
which was under the personal management of Gene- 
ral Washisotos. 



CONCLUSION. 

OsKxmAL Washisotoit was exactly six feet in 
height, he appeared taller, as his shoulders rose a little 
higher than the true proportion. His eyes were of a 
gray, and his hair of a brown colour. His limbs were 
well formed, and indicated strength. His complexion 
was light, and his countenance serene and though',ful. 

His manners were graceful, manly, and dignified. 
His general appearance neyer failed to engage the re- 
spect and esteem of all who approached him. 

Possessing strong natural passions, and having the 
nicest feelings of honour, he was in early life prone 
keenly to resent practices which carried the intention 
of abuse or insult ; but the reflections of maturer age 
gave him the most perfect government <^ himself. 
He possessed a faculty above all other men to hide the 
weaknesses inseparable from human nature ; and he 
bore with m'eekness and equanimity his distinguished 
honours. 

Reserved, but not haughty, in his disposition, he 
was accessible to all in concerns of business, but he 
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<^ned hmiself only to his confidential friends ; and 
no art or address could draw from hkm an opinion^ 
which he thought prudent to conceal. 

He was not so much distinguished for brilliancy of 
genius as for solidity of judgment, and consummate 
prudence of conduct. He was not so eminent for any - 
one quality of greatness and worth, as for the union 
of those great, amiable, and good qualities, which are 
very rarely combined in the same character. 

His maxims were formed upon the result of mature 
reflection, or extensive experience ; they were the in- 
yariable rules of his practice ; and on all important in- 
stances, he seemed to have an intuitive view of what 
the occasion rendered fit and proper. He pursued his 
purposes with a resolution, which, one solitary mo* 
ment excepted, never failed him.** 

Alive to social pleasures, he delighted to enter into 
familiar conversation with his acquaintance, and was 
sometimes sportive in his letters to his friends ; but he 
never lost sight of the dignity of his character, nor 
deviated from the decorous and appropriate behaviour 
becoming his station in society. 

He commanded from all the most respectful atten- 
tion, and no man in his company ever fell into hght or 
lewd conversation. His style of living corresponded 
with his wealth ; but his extensive establishment was 
managed with the strictest economy, and he ever re- 
served ample funds liberally to promote schemes of 
private benevolence, and works of pufolick utility. 
Punctual himself to every engagement, he exacted 
from others a strict fulfilment of contracts, but to the 
necessitous he was diffusive in his charities, and he 
grreatly assisted the poorer classes of people in his vi- 
cinity, by furnishing them with means successfully to 
prosecute plans of industry. 

In domestick and private life, he blended the autho- 
• On York hland, in 1776.--See Vol. I. page 87 
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rity of Um mtstor with the care mod kindnoM of thm 
guardian uid friend. Solicitous for the welfare of «ii9 
elavee, while at mount Vernon, he every momiug rede 
round his estates to examine their condition ; for the 
sick, physicians were provided, and to the weak and 
infirm every neoeesary comibrt was administered. 
The servitude of the negroes lay with weight upoa 
' lis mind ', ho often made it the sobjeot of conversaiio&y 
4nd resolved several plans for their general emaneipar 
tion i but could devise none, which promised success, 
in consistency with humanity to them, and saftty te 
thestaU. 

The address presented to him at Alexandria, on tlie 
eommencement of his presidency, fully shows bow 
much he was endeared to his neighbours, and the af- 
fection and esteem, in which his firiends held his pri- 
vate character. 

His industry was unremitted, and his method so 
exact, that all the complicated business of his military 
command, and civil administration, was managed 
without confusion, and without hurry. 

Not feeling the lust of power, and ambitions only 
for honourable fame, lie devoted himself to his country 
upon the most disinterested principles ; and his actioiw 
wore not tlte semblance but the reality of virtue : the 
purity of Ikis motives was accredited, and absolute son* 
fidence plased in his patriotism. 

While filling a publidc station, tho performance of 
his duty took the place of pleasure, emolument, and 
every private consideration. During the more critical 
years of the war, a smile was scarcely seen upon his 
eountenance, be gave hiirself no moments of r^azi^ 
tion ; but his whole mind was engrossed to execute 
•ttccessiully his trust. 

As a military commander, he struggled with ioim- 
merable embarrassments, arising from tlK short enlist- 
ment of bis men, and from the want of provisions, 
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olothlng, arms, uid ammunitum ; aad ui opuuoR ffiiis 
•chieyemenU should be formed in view of these ja- 
adequate means. 

The first years of his civil administration were at- 
tended with the extraordinary fiust, that while a great 
proportion of his co;uitrymea did not approve liis 
measures, they universally venerated his charaotor, 
and relied implicitly on his integrity. Altho*igh hia 
opponents eventually deemed it expedient to vilify his 
diaracter, tuat they might diminish his political i;iflu- 
cnce ; yet the moment that he retired from pubiick 
Ufe, they returned to their expressions of veneration 
and dsteem ; and after his death, used every endeavour 
to secure to thoir party the influence of his name. 

He was as eminent for piety as for patriotism. His 
pubiick and private conduct evince, that he impres- 
sivoly felt a sense of the superintendence of God and 
of the dependence of man. In his addresses, while at 
the head of the army, and of the national government, 
be gratefidly noticed the signal blessings of Providence, 
and fervently commended his country to divine b<*BA 
diction. In private, he waj known to have been ha 
bitually devout. 

In principle and practice he was a Christian, Th? 
support of an Episcopal church, in the vicinity of 
Mount Vernon, rested principally upon him, and here, 
when on Ms estate, he with constancy attended pub- 
lick worship. In his address to the American people, 
at the close of the war, mentioning the favourable pe- 
riod of the world at which the independence of his 
country was established, and enumerating the causes 
which unitedly had ameliorated tlie condition oi hu- 
man society, he, above science, philosophy, commerce, 
and ail other considerations, ranked ^' the pure and be- 
utffn light of Revelation.** Suppli'^.ating Heaven that 
his fellow Citizens might cultivate the disposition, and 
practise the virtues, which exalt a community, he pre* 
sented the following petition to his Cl»»d That he 

Vo« II. V.) 
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would most gneioiuljr be pleaied to dispoas os all to do 
inatioai to love mereyi mod to demean onraelvea with 
t^at eharitj) humility and pacifick temper rf mind, 
which were the characteriflticks of the Divku Author 
9j miT hUued rtUgum ; withoat a humble imitation 
ef whoao example in theee thuiga, we can never hope 
to be a happy nation.** 

Donng the war, he not nnfrequently rode ton or 
twelve miles from eamp to attend publick worship ; 
and he never omitted this attendance, when opportuni- 
ty presented. 

In the establishment of his presidential hoosehold, 
he reserved to himseli* the Sabbath, free from the in- 
terrupUons of private visits, or publick bunness ; and 
throughout the eight years of his civil administration, 
t e gave to the institutions of Christianity the influenoe 
of his example. 

He was as fortunate as great and good. 

Under his auspices, a civil war was conducted with 
mildness, and a revolution with order. Raised him- 
self above the influence of popular passions, he happi- 
ly direoted these passions to the most useful purposes. 
Uniting the talents of the soldier with the qualifica- 
tions of the statesman, and pursuing, unmoved by 
difficulties, the noblest end by the purest means, he 
had the supreme satisfrcticin of beholding the com- 
plete success of his great military and civil servicesi 
in the independence and happinuss of his countrv 
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